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ii ODE recited in the Theatre, Oxronv, June 15, 1814. 


CE, for a son of bright-eyed glory, 
That sweeping o’er the chorded shell 
Should in sublimest numbers tell 
The patriot hero’s deathless story. 
Oh, for a soul, that loved to ride 
The battle’s most tempestuous tide, 
And thought the tumult of the fight 
Most sweet to ear, and beautiful to sight. 
If here thy glorious race began, 
And Oxford fashion’d thee so well, 
Up to the perfect man ; 
Spirit of air, obey the spell. 
Oh, from the realms of day 
Waft hither some immortal lay. 
On thee thy Holy Mother calls, 
Bid every note of rapture swell 
To those that grace her honour’d walls. 
For these are they, who, leagued in holy tie, 
Self dedicate to Liberty, 
Her banner bright unfurl’d: 
Hope could not lead astray, 
Fear might not bar their way ; 
They sav’d a sinking world. 
What though with giant force 
Elate of heart, and big with borrow’d fame, 
The dark Adventurer came ; 
Uncheck’d they held their onward course. 
What though o’er all the red and restless 


sky 

The wasting flames roll’d horribly, 

The holy city fell, 
To them in that portentous hour 
Came thoughts of soul-sustaining power ; 
Firm faith, and courage high, 
And agonizing memory ; 
Dread voices from the silent earth 

Told of the mighty and unspotted dead : 
The race that shall be in the after time 
Rose up in shew sublime, 

And claim’d a freeman’s birth. 
So that immortal city biaz’d on high 
An altar pile to Liberty, 
And from her throes 
The Spirit of the North sublimer rose 

To vengeance and to victory. 


Yes, and it pass’d that night of sorrow, 
Dark mother of a glorious morrow : 
The sun, that to the waves 
Filed from a world of slaves, 
Uprose in holy jubilee ; 
For every soul in every land was free. 
¥et mourn for Him, who o’er the tide 
war 
Beam'd brightly as a comet star ; 
And when that day was done, 
His toils were scarce begun: 
The wounded warrior’s painful bed 
With holy love he visited : 
And his mild spirit groan’d to see 
That universal agony—— 
What boots to tell, how o’er his grave 
She wept, that would have died to save ? 
Little they know the heart, who deem 
Her sorrow but an infant’s dream 
Of transient love begotten ; 
A passing gale, that as it blows 
Just shakes the ripe drop from the rose 
That dies, and is forgotten. 
Oh woman, nurse of hopes, and fears, 
All lovely in thy spring of years, 
Thy soul in blameless mirth possess- 


——— 
More lovely in affliction’s tears —— 
Most lovely still those tears suppressing! 
Changed be the note, and once again 
Strike, harp, a loud triumphant strain ; 
Fill high the cup of praise 
To Him, who, in that desperate night, 
Still waved on high the beacon light ; 
The Brunswick, resolute to save, 
Who stemm’d that all-devouring wave : 
Who, when no earthly hope was given, 
Found strength and confidence in heaven ; 
Aud upward gazing on bright honour’s 


sun, 
Finish’d the holy war his glorious Sire 
begun. 
Joun Taytor Corerince, 
Fellow of Exeter College. 





INDEX INDICATORIUS, 


We feel greatly indebted to a variety of 
kind Correspondents who have furnished 
us with particular details of the festivities, 
the benevolence, and the illuminations, in 
almost every Town and Village in the 
Kingdom. We cordially join them in 
their rejoicings ; and can only wish that 
our limits would permit us to particularize 
their loyalty and generosity. 

Inquisitor will be obliged by any infor- 
mation concerning the property, personal 
and real, left by Lieut.-gen. Frampton, 
who died at Butley Abbey, Suffolk, Sept, 
23, 1749; and also of his family. 

P, 315. In the elegant Inscription on 
Sir John Moore, L, 15, et before Gaiuis 
should be erased. 


We are obliged to L. D. for his remarks, 
He would find, if he favoured us with his 
own Lucubrations, that neither the vanity 
of A. or of B. or the garrulous loquacity 
of C. or of D, would supersede his com- 
munications.—In some of his observations 
we agree with him; to others we dissent. 
Births and Marriages (unless well authen- 
ticated) are purposely curtailed. The 
Obituary is of infinitely more consequence; 
in which our original arrangement is still 

» except where we cannot ascer- 
tain the exact days on which the parties 
died: in such cases, classing them_in 
Counties, we conceive, assists the Reader. 
There are more channels for 


“ a regular History of the Drama,” 














PREFACE 


TO THE 


FIRST PART or true EIGHTY-FOURTH VOLUME. 





W: candidly acknowledge ourselves to be so dazzled with the glo- 
rious splendour, which at the present moment envelopes the atmo- 
phere of Britain, that it is not without difficulty we obtain the self- 
command, temperately to express our emotions of rapture and of 
gratitude—yet, through this blaze of light and glory, we discern the 
finger of unerring Wisdom and Goodness, pointing to the destruction 
of the most cruel and unrelenting Tyranny which ever disorganized and 
destroyed the human species.—We contemplate also the mantle of Peace, 
spreading its graceful and lovely folds once more over the Nations of 
Europe; we hear a voice, which Buonaparte cannot hear, pronouncing 
aloud, to a delighted world—“ Good-will towards man.”—Here let us 
pause for a short interval, to indulge an honest and not indecorous 
ebullition of self-complacency—That we have in some degree antici- 
pated this most auspicious catastrophe; that we have, in no very am- 
biguous terms, in part ventured to foretel the restoration of Man's 
best Rights, and a Tyrant’s downfall; to say the least, that we have 
uniformly, consistently, and pertinaciously, held forth to our Countrymen, 
the language cf consolation and encouragement; that we have never 
shrunk from our duty, or for a moment bowed our necks to the 
modern Baal ; we confidently appeal to the last Twenty Years of our 
Literary Labours:—Our Periodical Addresses to our Readers, in that 
long and momentous period, will be found full, we trust, of British 
ardour, marked with a proud disdain of the Tyrant and his Myrmidons, 
and replete with pious confidence in that unchangeable goodness, which, 
in its own good time, brings good out of evil—But enough of the 
past; and the prospect before us is so animating, the landscape so en- 
chanting, the gale so loaded with fragrance, and the meads so crowded 
with beautiful variety, that there is little inducement for retrospect, 

but every thing to hope from the future. 
We cannot, however, press forward to our more immediate pro- 
vince of descanting a little on subjects of Science and the Arts, without 
ing to contemplate, witha due mixture of admiration and pious 
gratitude, two great and proud circumstances, which peculiarly de- 
ignate—and render for ever memorable the present epoch :—At the 
moment of our writing this Address, the happy shores of Britain have 
received with the acclamations of unaffected welcome the illustrious 
Sovereigns of Russia and Prussia, with a long and noble train of 
Princes, 


riys 


ne 
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Princes, Warriors, and Statesmen, from every Nation of Europe, not 
merely with the common rites of hospitality, but with embraces of the 
most cordial love, amity, and peace ; their brows crowned with laurels 
glorious as our own, their language and demeanour combining to con- 
ciliate and to cement the most enduring friendship ; having, as it should 
seem, but one heart, one wish, one object, in common with ourselves 
gracious and kind, and affable to all— 


Dum bee loquimur, 
Concurrunt leti obviam cupedinarii omnes, 
Cetarii, lanii, coqui, fartores, piscatores, aucupes.— 


May the return of these illustrious Sovereigns to their own dominions 
be'as auspicious and happy, as their friendly visit has been exhila- 
rating and delightful to the Realms of England! May the trumpet of 
war, and the clang of arms, no more be heard among their subjects ; 
but may the peaceful lutealone cheer and animate their cultivation of 
the arts of humanity ! 

The other circumstance, which dilates every British heart with trans- 
port, is the safe and felicitous return of our great and beloved Hero; 


En hujus nati auspiciis nostra inclyta Roma, 
‘Imperium terris, animos equabit Olympo. 


He is arrived, to receive a Nation’s Praise, a Nation’s Gratitude—and 
Jong may he enjoy them! It is not our province to descant on his 
transcendant talents ; nor would it become us to specify his claims to 
the almost innumerable laurel-wreaths which surround his person and 
adorn his paths.—But it is peculiarly consistent in us, to give him the 
praise of being the harbinger of that tranquil and serene light, which 
promises in future security and encouragement to those pursuits, em- 
ployments, and studies, to which for so long a series of years we have 
consecrated our time, our talents, our hopes, and our most enthu- 
siastic ardour. It is the contemplation of this pleasing image, that 
enables us to throw aside, we trust for ever, the weight and the gloom 
which, though never rising to despondency, made us sympathize with 
the sufferings of our own and of all the Nations of Europe. The clouds 
are happily, and, as far as human sagacity can determine, effectually 
dispersed. We return with renewed ardour to our Scientific and Lite- 
rarary occupations, which indeed have always been in progress, 
though sometimes, perhaps, a little retarded by causes which have more 
or less given pain to every honest heart—It now remains to listen to 
the Muse of Victory ; to improve, adorn, and multiply the Arts of 
Peace; to extend the illuminations of Science in every direction : 


He nobis erunt artes. 


We conclude, therefore, with first felicitating our Readers on the glorious 
termination of the sanguinary seenes of War; and with the repetition 
of our assurances, that every exertion of Genius, every improvement 
of Science, every contribution of Learning, will, as heretofore, receive 
our countenance, our encouragement, and our warmest gratitude. 


June 1814, 8. Unzan, 
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Original Letter of Sir Isaac Newton. 
** For Mr. Fatio, at Mr. Brent’s, next 
door but one to the signe of y* 
Dolphin, in King’s Square Court, 
near Sobo Square, in London. 
“Sir, 

HAVE now received y* box of 
rulers, w'* yor receipt of 14>, I 
seat you that money, because I thought 
it was just; and, therefore, you com- 
plement me if you reecon it an obli- 
gation. The chamber next me is dis- 
»used of ; but that w°" I was contriv- 
ing was, that since yo" want of health 
would not give you leave to under- 
take your designe for a subsistence at 
London, to make you such an allow- 
ance as might make your subsistence 
here easy to you. And, if your af- 
fairs in Switzerland be not so pressing 
but yt whout dammag to them = 
may stay still some time in England 
(as yo" last letter gives me hopes), 
you will much oblige me by return- 
ing hither. I hope you will have good 
advice before you venture upon y* 
operation you speake of. lam, S*, 
o most affectionate friend and hum- 

le Servant, Is. Newron. 

Cambridge, Murch 14, 1692-3.” 
| 

Mr. Ursan, Tredrea, Jan. 14. 
AVING recently seen two Packs 
of Cards, which’ — to me 
curious specimens of the Times of 
old, | am. persuaded that a short de- 
scription of each will not be unaccept- 
able to your Readers; as the first ex- 
hibits a plan for uniting instruction 
with amusement, invented long before 
such contrivances are supposed to 
have been in use; and as the second 
discloses a singular method of excit- 
ing Party zeal; practised on a very 
extraordinary occasion. These Cards 
have long been preserved in the re- 
spectable family of the late Mr. Hod- 

son, a gentleman farmer of Sussex. 
The first Pack bears the date 1590. 
The Cards are charged with Maps of 
the fifty-two Counties of England and 
Wales, arranged in four series of thir- 
teen each, distinguished by North, 


South, East, and West. The Coun- 
ties follow in each division, accordin; 
to their estimated <- gagen No. 1. 
being the least. Within a square oc- 
cupying the middle of each Card, is 
delineated the County; the Number 
is placed in a corner, both above and 
below: in the other upper corner 
stands a Compass; and in the lower 
one a Scale of Miles. Over the square 
and below it are four lines descriptive 
of the County. For example: 
* Sussex the 10tbof the South, hath miles 
In Quantite sup’ ficiall 900,inCircuite]72, 
In Lengthe from Hamshire unto Kent68, 
In Bredth from Surrey to y¢ Brittaine 
Sea 25.” 
“ Sussex plesaunt pastures and dow’es 
full of Sheep, [Yren, 
Store of Wood, Rivers, and Vaynes of 
Havinge the Narrew Sea East, Hantshire 


West, [Sea South.” 
Surrey and Kent North, and the Brict. 
As another instance : 


“Cornwall the 8t® of the South hath Miles 

In Quantite sup’ficiall 837, in Circuite 

2, [taine Sea 66, 

In Lengthe from Denshire to the Brit- 

In Bredth from the Seaverne to the Sea 
40.” 

** Cornwall y® sea-coste full of tow’es 

well shipped, [serveth all Europe; 

Full of Mettal, especiaili ‘ynne, which 

Having Denshire East, the Maine Sea 

est, [Sea South.” 

The Irishe Sea North, and the Brittaine 

There are with the Pack eight addi- 
tional Cards; but these are stated, in 
a little accompanying book, to be in- 
tended for ornamenting two boxes, 
that may be made to hold the Cards 
themselves, and also some counters, 
which, however, are not preserved. 
One has a general Map of England; 
another a Portrait of Queen Eliza- 
beth; a third contains a Plan of Loh- 
don; a fourth, Arms, &c.; the two 
others are filled with short accounts of 
the History and Constitution of the 
Country. 

The Author, in his little book, 
which is very imperfect, pays many 
compliments to the Inventor of Com- 

“mon 





a A a 


4  Antient Cards.—Comfort for the Clergy.—Sizars. [Jan. 


On the Deuce of Clubs is seen 3 
Town in flames, and underneath 
** London remember ‘ 1666.” 


mon Cards ; declaring them to be ex- 
cellent against melancholy cogita- 
tions, and for breeding conteuts in all 
necessities. He then goes on to 
ay 

** Now in this latter age, wherein are 
so many new inventions, let this pass 
for one: as a necessare recreation, in a 
time of such troubles, having no leasure 
to spend any time vainelie; but conti- 
nually it behoveth us to search for know- 
ledge, eve’ in the least things, for that 
we remember our Creation, Redemption, 
and Sanctification. In the first, behold- 
ing the Omnipotence of God the Father, 


in all his Works, thereby reverently to - 


feare, honor, and glorifie bim; in the 
second, bis unspeakable mercy in re- 
deeming us, by the precious death of his 
deare Sonne, our Savior Christ Jesus, 
from the thraldome of sinne, death, and 
hell, thereby to love, beleeve, and hope 
in him ; and by the third, these his gra- 
tious and infinite bless'ngs, which year- 
ly, daylie, howrely, and every minute, 
we have, dee, or shall receive. both in 
soule and body, through the Almighte 
Power of his Holy Spirite, to praise, 
give thanks, and rejoyce, onely and ever 
in so blessed a Trinity of power, mercy, 
and love, which in a nrost glorious Unity 
hath so blessed us with all his blessings; 


.unto which Eternall God, I say, Jet us 


ever be giving of all thanks without 
ceasing. Amen.” 


The Second Pack is distinguished 


- {nto the usual suits, by a Heart, a Dia- 


mond, a Club, or a Spade, placed in 
one of the upper corners; numbers 
from one to ten, or the names of the 
Court Cards, occupying the other 
corner, The middle part of each 
Card contains a print, , ag 
some supposed scene in the Popis 
Plot; at the foot is an explanation, 
Thus the Ace of Hearts has a table, 
surrounded by the Pope, some Cardi- 
nals, and Bishops. Beneath the table 
is a Fiend, and the explanation states, 
**The Plot first hatchi at Rome by 
the Pope and Cardinals, &c.” 

The Deuce of Hearts has—* Sir 
E. B, Godfree taking Dr, Oates bis 
deposition.” 

The Three of Hearts—* Dr. Oates 
discovercth Garner in the Lobby.” 

The Four of Hearts—* Coleman 
giving a Guina to incourage y° 4 Ruf- 
finns,” 

The Live of Heaits—“ Dr, Oates 
receives ‘eticrs frou the Fathers, to 
carry beyond Sea.” 

The whole suit of Spades is given 
to the Murder of Sir LE. B. Godiree. 


The 2¢ of September 
Yours, &c. Davies Gippy. 
i 
Mr. Urzan, Jan. 14. 


‘0 relieve the minds of some of 
your Clerical Readers, permit 

me to inform them, that no penalty, 
in any action where part goes to the 
King and part to the informer, can 
be recovered for more than one year 
after committal of offence. This ap- 
om to all the present suits instituted 
y Mr. Wright against the Clergy. 
The Statute is 31 Q. Eliz. c. 5, sect. 
5. Also by 18 Q. Eliz. c. 5, sect. 4, 
made perpetual by 27 Eliz. c. 10, it 
is enacted, that if the informer shall 
receive any money, or other reward, 
or have promise of such, to stop pro- 
cess in any penal action, the party re- 
ceiving such reward or promise, shall 
upon conviction stand in the pillory 
for two hours, be fined 102. and ever 
after be incapable of being plaintiff 


-or informer in any svit or action. 


In answer to a query relative to 
Ten Year or Four-and-Twenty Men; 
the following extract from p. 13, 
Cambridge Calendar, will, I hope, af- 
ford the information required. 

‘They (i. e. the Ten-Year Men) are 
tolerated by the Statutes of Q. Eliza- 
beth, which allow persons who are ad- 
mitted at any College, when Twenty- 
Jour years of age and upwards, and in 
Priest’s orders at the time of their ad- 
mission, after Zen years (during the last 
two of which they must reside the greater 
part of Tiree several terms), to become 
Bachelors of Divinity, without taking 
any prior degree,” 

Bachelors of Divinity, however, 
who obtain their degree ip this way, 
are not Members of the Senate, since 
the Members of that body, who are 
B. D. deduce their right from their 
prior degree of M. A, 

Now | am writing on College mat- 
ters, permit me to support the opi- 
nion of Dr. Symmons ix his Life of Mil- 
ton—that Milton was nol a Sizar. In 
the entry of Milton, he is described 
as Pensionarius Minor. Some Go- 
thamites have argued from this, that 
as- Pensioners form the class imme- 
diately above the Sizars, Pensionarius 
Mivor must signify the class below, 
viz. Sizars. If these geutlemen had, 
however, taken the trouble of imguir- 
ing, they would have found in Par- 
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ker’s History of Cambridge, or even 
in Carter's, thal the Pensioners are 
divided into two classes, viz. the 
greater (Pensionarus Major), now 
called Feliow Commoners; aud the 
lesser (Peusionarius Minor), the Pen- 


sioner of the present day. Of this 
rank was Milton. Laicus. 
a 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 5. 


HAVE read the original letter of 
Algernon Syduey in your Maga- 
zine fur December last, p. 531, with 
equal interest and satisfaction, and 
heartily wish that the contributor, or 
any of your readers, would favour the 
publick with a further supply of the 
correspondence of that eminent man. 
The letter in question bears the 
strongest marks of authenticity in 
matter as well as in style. It must 
have been written in November 1659, 
when he was actually residing at the 
Sound, and not in November 1660, 
wheu, in consequeyce of the Restora- 
tion, he had proceeded, as an exile, 
to Rome. But tiere must surely be 
sume error in his having addressed it 
to Lord Whitworth. | suspect it to 
have been really addressed to the 
Lord Commissioner Whitelocke, who, 
although he declined the appointment, 
had, in the first instance, been joined 
with him in the mission to the Nor- 
thern courts. —A large proportion of 
Sydney's Letters to his Father, and 
the whole of his correspondence with 
his Uncle the Ear! of Northumberland, 
Sir Joho aad Sir William Temple, and 
William Penn, have hitherto escaped 
research, If any part of them have 
been luckily preserved, the possessors 
will confer an important obligation by 
communicating them to the publick, 
or at least stating where they lie con- 

. cealed. G. W. M. 
a 

Mr. Urnpayn, Jan. 14, 
Tv is vot my intention to reply par- 
ticularly to the »ttacks made on 
me by your Correspondents ** 4n Ar- 
chitect” and “* Mr, Carter” in your 
Magazine for October last; neither is 
it my design to notice any future re- 
marks from either of them, unless they 
should be accompanied with an incar- 
rect or defective representation of 
facts. The former of these persons is 
supposed to be in revlity a tradesman, 
an house-paiuter, as | am informed, in 
Westminster, who las since occa- 
sionally taken up the occupation of a 
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draughtsman, and sometimes, it is 
said, painted scenes of landscapes for 
one of the Play-houses, How such a 
person can be entitied to the appella- 
tion of av Architect, which heassumes, 
I confess myself unable to discover: 
and the latter person is only a mere 
draughisman. They have shewn them- 
selves no competent judges of evi- 
dence, by denying, as they do, the 
strongest possible modes of proof; 
and | am confident no intelligent man 
will pay any attention to their obser- 
vations. 

My adversary An Architect is pecu- 
liarly unfortunate in asserting, as he 
does, that my pursuits were not allied 
to the labours of an Artist, as Mr. 
Carter himself could have informed 
him to the contrary. The profession 
of the Law, for which | was educated, 
and which | afterwards followed, | 
have quitted above fifteen years ; and 
while | continued in it, my pursuits, as 
Mr. Carter knows, were also directed 
to Antiquarian subjects. For | wrote 
for Mr. Carter several papers, for the 
express purpose of explaining some 
plates of historical sdbjects in his first 
publication, containing Specimens of 
Ancient Sculpture, &c. These papers 
were accordingly inserted in that work 
with my name to them, as may be 
seen on referring to the book itself; 
and you, Mr. Urban, may besides 
— recollect the circumstancé, 

ecause you were the printer of the 
letter-press *. 

Whether or not I am sufficiently 
skilled in the subject, the book I have 
published will best shew. But Il know, 
from the testimony of those persons 
on whose judgment | can rely, that 
the book has already obtained a con- 
siderable degree of credit; aud it 
should seem from their conduct, that 
my adversaries had found themselves 
hard pressed by facts in attacking it. 
One declines the task of controverting 
my opinions, 2nd transfers it to the 
other: that other devies mathemati- 
cal proof, conclusive evidence, aud 
self-evident propositions ; and refuses 
to admit that very species of proof, 
which he himself, in nis observations, 
and e:sewhere, has aciuaily used. 

Leavmg, therefore, the useless un- 
dertaking of vindicating myself against 
charges of which,from my adversares’ 
own state of ihe case, every man of 
sense will perceive L am not guiity ; 


* This is * a true Bill.” Eprr. 
I shall 
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I shall enly observe, that the instance 
of the Church of Malmsbury produced 
by Mr. Carter, does not apply to the 
question, nor docs it vouch the fact 
for which it is produced. 

It is, indeed, singularly curious to 
observe, that when your Correspon- 
dents An Architect and Mr. Carter 
both inveigh, as they do, so bitterly 
against all Compilations (as they are 
pleased to term every attempt at a 
deduction of historical events), and 
against all intelligence to be derived 
from books, Mr. Carter himself, for 
the purpose of proving the date of the 
Church ef Malmsbury, should be, as 
he is, driven to the necessity of refer- 
ing, p. 322, lo a very obscure modern 
ne ang expressly described by 

imself as a Compilation. And this 
is still more unfortunate, because ina 
subsequent part of his observations he 
contends, though unreasonably, that 
nove but an eye-witness is competent 
evidence, which must necessarily ap- 
ply as well to historical events as to 

uildings. He should at least have 
referred to Tanner, a respectable au- 
thor, who apparently originally fur- 
nished that fact. But the date given 
is that of the original foundation only; 
and there is no proof that the present 
erection is of that age. Supposing it 
to be really so old, still Mr. Carter has 
not shewo that the workmen were 
Englishmen, which is the very point 
in question; and this is at least very 
doubtful, because at that very period 
it was the practice to procure them 
from France and elsewhere. 

In 675, the very year in which Mr. 
Carter daies the Church of Malms- 
bury, Benedict Biscopius began to 
build St. Peter's Church in the Mo- 
nastery of Wermouth; and in that 
year went over to France, to engage 
workmen to construct it after the 
Roman manner. See Bentham’s Pre- 
face to his History of Ely, in Essays 
on Gothic Architecture, p. 31. 

Wilfrid Bishop of York, who in 
675, the very same year with the 
dates of Mali:sbury ani Wermouih, 
founded the Conventual Church of 
Rippon, and is. 674 that of St. Andrew 
at Hexham, procured some of his 
workmen, builders, and artificers, 
from Canterbury, and some from 
Rome and other parts of Italy, France, 
and other countries. See Bentham’s 
Preface before cited, p. 38 and 39. 

The circumstance of some of these 


workmen having been procured from 
Canterbury, in which Mr. Carter ex- 
ults p. 323, is by no means contradic- 
tory to the supposition that the work- 
men came from France, but rather 
enhances the probability of it. The 
distance from Canterbury to Dover is 
so little, as every one knows who has 
travelled the road, as 1 have done, 
that it is very likely the workmen 
came from France, that they landed 
at Dover, and proceeded to Canter- 
bury ; but, finding employment there, 
did not continue their journey any 
further. In confirmation of this idea 
it may be observed, that William of 
Sens, who was employed in 1174 to 
repair and rebuild the Cathedral of 
Canterbury after the fire, was most 
certainly and evidently a Frenchman; 
and, as his name imports, came from 
Sens in France. Governor Pownall, 
in his paper on the Origin of Gothic 
Architecture, inserted in the Archeo- 
logia, vol. IX. expressly mentions, 
p- 112, on the authority of Richard 

rior of Hexham, that St. Wilfrid 
ones his architecture from Rome, 
and built his church at Hagulsted af- 
ter that model. 

But there is every reason to think 
that the Church of Malmsbury is not 
by some centuries so old as Mr. Car- 
ter thinks it. William of Malmsbury, 
who lived in the reigns of Hen. 1. 
Stephen, and Hen. Il. and was him 
self. a monk of that Abbey, speaks in 
his fifth book “ De Pontificibus,” 
edit. Gale, p. 350, of the whole Mo- 
nastery of Malmsbury, most evidently 
from what he says including also the 
Church, as twice destroyed by fire; 
once in the reign of Alfred, and again 
in that of king Edward. By this last 
he most probably meant E ward the 
Confessor, not Edward the elder; be- 
cause, as Kdward the elder was Alfred's 
immediate successor,it maybedoubted, 
in any other mode of ae 
whether there could have been time 
sufficient for the re-erection of so many 
large buildings before they are repre- 
sentedas being a second timedestroyed, 
particularly as it does net appear that 
the fire in Alfred’s time happened 
early in his reign. A similar confla- 
gration in the case of the Church of 
Canterbury in 1174, rendered it neces- 
sary to take down and rebuild the 
greater part of that edifice, and parti- 
cularly the arches and columns, which 
of course had been injured by pond 
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fire, and by the fall of the roof; and 
it appears that, after a lapse of ten 
years, that single edifice still remain- 
ed unfinished. 

William of Malmsbury relates, it 
is true, as he heard it from others, ac- 
cording to the custom of his age, a 
miraculous story, how a beam for the 
roof of the Church, which, in build- 
ing it, bad been cut too short, was by 
miracle lengthened, so as to fit the. 
place ; and how, notwithstanding the 
two fires before mentioned, it had es- 
caped destruction. But such «cca- 
sional instances of credulity,which oc- 
cur in the writings of authors of the 
early ages, have never been held with 
men of the best sense and judgment a 
sufficient reason for rejecting their 
testimony as to positive facts. Malms- 
bury’s credulity, therefore, as to the 
pretended miracle does not impeach his 
veracity as to the two fires, which are 
positive historical facts; and it should 
seem as if he conceived that the rest 
of the roof of the Church had been 
eonsumed in both conflagrations, as 
otherwise, the escape of that beam 
would not have been, as he evidently 
thought it, miraculous. Of the au- 
thenticity of this proof, as fully esta- 
blishing the fact of the two fires, no 
intelligent reader can, I am fully con- 
vinced, have any doubt. 

It is impossible to conceive that 
the whole Monastery should have 
been, as William of Malmsbury ex- 
pressly says it was, twice consumed, 
and yet, which he docs not notice, 
that the Church, adjoining as it did 
the other buildings, could have es- 
caped, especially as its roof was of 
timber covered with lead. The Ca- 
thedral of Canterbury, covered in like 
manner with a root of timber and 
lead, caught fire in 1174, from the 
sparks arising from the flames which 
destroyed some adjoining houses; and 
it is evident that the effect of the fire, 
and the falling of the roof, would, in 
the case of Malmsbury, as it did in 
that of Canterbury, require that the 
arches, and perhaps some of the ~<a 
lars, should have been rebuilt. Be- 
sides, Mr. Carter himself admits, p. 
322, that the third or upper story of 
the Malmsbury specimen is an uddi- 
tion done in the reign of Edward the: 
Third ; so that that part of the build- 
ing is moe | not in its original 
state. Certainly, therefore, the pro- 
bability is, that in that Church, as well 
as in the Cathedral of Canterbury, a 
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great portion of the internal part, in- 
cluding the nave, was re-erected, at 
least as to the arches, and all above 
them; and for the reasons above- 
mentioned, and some others which 
will be here given, it is likely that 
these parts, with the exception of 
those noticed by Mr. Carter, are of 
the age of Edward the Confessor,who 
is generally spoken of in the early 
historians by the appellation of King 
Edward only, and who died in 1065. 

The early Historians speak of the 

Church of Westminster erected by 
this King, as being constructed ina 
new mode or style of buildiig, which 
was afterwards copied by many per- 
sons; and it is conceived that the use 
of Pointed arches in the nave of 
Malmsbury, together with the above 
circumstance as to Westminster Ab- 
bey, and that of the fire in the reign 
of one of the Edwards, even though 
it is not specified which of them it 
was; fairly justify the conclusion, that 
the destruction took place in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, and not in 
that of any other King of the same 
name. 
_ In consequence of a repair now go- 
ng on, I cannot have access to many 
of my books; but I remember to 
have seen in some work, and [ think 
it was in Mr. Carter's now publishing, 
an engraving of part of the nave of 
Malmsbury, with the date 675, given 
as the time of its erection. 1 wasal- 
ways fully persuaded it was not so 
old, for which reason | forbore to no- 
tice itin my own book; and the facts 
before-mentioned, relating to it, fully 
shew I was right in my opinion, 
Surely the error into which in this in- 
stance Mr. Carter has fallen, is a suf- 
ficient justification of the necessity 
for consulting books—a mode of in- 
struction which none affect to despise, 
but such as are equally unacquainted 
with their contents, their value, their 
use, and their intention. 

The Author of the letter-press to 
the Antiquarian Society's publication 
of the Cathedral of Durham has ex- 
pressed himself iv the following terms, 
as they appear in a note in the Pre- 
face to the Third Edition of the “ Es- 
says on Gothic Architecture,” p. 3. 

“There is very little doubt that the 
light and elegant style of building, whose 
principal and characteristie feature is 
the high Pointed arch, struck from two 
centres, was invented in this Country. 
It is certain that it was here brought to 
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its highest state of perfection ; and the 
testimonies of other Countries, where 
national traditions ascribe their most 
beautiful Churches to English artists, 
adds great weight to this assertion, and 
peculiar propriety to the term English, 
now proposed to be substituted to the 
word Gothic.” 


This passage, which is here given 
as it stands in the place above referred 
to, evidently contains in the last sen- 
tence a grammatical inaccuracy, 
which I think it incumbent on me 
thus to notice, that my adversaries, 
if they should be told of it by any 
person, may not say that I had uot 
perceived it. It should not be “ sub- 
stituted to,” but substituted for. In 
another part of it there is also a simi- 
Jar error, in using the word “ adds,” 
instead of add; but that is supposed 
an error of the press. 

For the first assertion, as to the 
invention of Gothic Architecture ‘in 
England, no authority or adequate 
reason is given. The improvement 
of an art is no ground for character- 
izing it by the name of the place 
where it was improved; it ought to 
receive its name from that where it 
was invented. Nor is the circumstance 
of its having received improvement 
in any one place, had that improve- 
ment been, as it was not in the pre- 
sent instance, exclusively confiued to 
that spot, any evidence of its having 
been invented in the same place or 
country. Of the traditions which this 
Author mentions I was before aware; 
but they amount to ao more than 
this, that such a building was erected 
by the English—meaning, in fact, no- 
thing further than that it was built 
while the English were in possession 
of the piace, as they were, at times, 
of different parts of France. They 
do not imply that the artists were 
English; nor has the name of one 
English architect ever been mention- 
ed as employed on these erections. 
After all it is certain, as can be proved 
by evidence, that even the buildings 
here alluded to are those of a late 
date; and the Abbey of Clugny erect- 
ed from the design of Gunzo, a monk 
of that endowment, is greatly prior 
to any of them. 

It is manifestly utterly impossible, 
that Mr. Carter, in opposition to the 
strongest possible proof which exists 
to the contrary, and in defiance of 
reason, and all those methods which 
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have always been allowed and recom- 
mended as the surest. guides for the 
ascertainment of truth, should suc- 
ceed in his attempt. The opinions of 
all the ablest and most intelligent men 
on the subject are decidedly against 
him ; the number of his opponents is 
daily increasing ; and the sentiments 
of the before-mentioned persons are 
daily gaining ground with all who 
choose to consider the subject. These 
opinions are supported by additional 
facts, which have since been discover- 
ed, and by others which are perpe- 
tually rising into notice; while Mr. 
Carter’s adherents, on the contrary, 
are not at present known to exceed 
four in number. He himself, and your 
correspondent “ An Architect,” who 
is his principal adherent, and adopts 
only Mr. Carter's opinions, evidently 
never had either of them the advan- 
tage of a liberal education, which 
alone could qualify them to decide on 
the subject ; and they have conse- 
quently shewn themselves incompe- 
tent judges. The second of his advo- 
cates, whom I forbear at present to 
name, there is every reason to con- 
clude from circumstances not a man 
of education; and he, too, is appa- 
rently a copier of Mr. Carter’s sen- 
timents. The opinion of the third 
has been already answered in this let- 
ter; and the sentiments of Dr. Mil- 
ner, the fourth, have been refuted by 
me in the book itself, by the produc- 
tion of an earlicr instance of an erec- 
tion in France. 

Having now completed my inten- 
tion, which I should have been glad 
to have effected within a narrower 
compass, had that been possible; I 
shall here conclude in the words of 
Ulpian, a celebrated Lawyer, who was 
also tutor and secretary to the Empe- 
ror Alexander Severus. The Reader 
will have no difficulty in applying 
them; and I here give a translation, 
for the benefit of my adversaries. 
* Lata vel latior culpa est crassa et 
supina et dissoluta negligentia, et 
proxime ad dolum accedens: itent 
non intelligere quod omaes intelli- 
guut.” In English thus, “ A. great 
or still greater fault is gross and su- 
pine and unrestrained negligence, aod 
very nearly approaching to fraud: 
so it is also not to understand what 
all understand.” 

Your humble Servant, 
Joun Sipnsy Hawkins. 
Mr. 
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Observations on Mr. Hawxins’s “ History, &c. of Goruic Architecture,” 
(Continued from Vol. LXXXIM., Part IT. p. 324.) 


HAPTER VI. The Catalogue 

of buildings in France, continued 
from 1031. Circumstance of rebuild- 
ing the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem at this period, 1048 or 
1099, brought forward “ as the mo- 
del for the erection of many Gothic 
Cathedrals.” “ Ideas for the intro- 
duction of Chapels in the Ambulatory 
round the Choir, and the clustered 
column, seem to have been derived 
from this.”—Aldred, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, and afterwards Archbishop of 
York, and who crowned William the 
Conqueror, built and finished Glou- 
cester Cathedral about 1060*. The 
greater part of this Church is still 
standing (West front, centre tower, 
and Lady Chapel, alterations in the 
15th century), being of very large 
dimensions, having side-ailes (Ambu- 
latories, as Mr. Hawkins terms them) 
round the Choir, with Chapels, mag- 
nificent Crypt, &c. Style, Saxon, 
and of the most august kind; clus- 
tered columns found in the galleries 
over ditto side ailes. Thus, instead 
of a building at Jerusalem giving ar- 
chitectural law to this and other 
countries, it is more than probable 
that England, from the Gloucester 
example alone, led the way in this 
respect, 

Next ensues a long string of rea- 
sons, full of circumlocution and far- 
fetched ideas, upon the origin of 
clustered columns, as being derived 
from “ Palm-trees.” This is literally 
foreign to the subject. Had our in- 
telligent Author taken as much pains 
to travel through our own land, as 
he has to wade through the volumi- 
nous works of the Continent, for in- 
formation on this head, he would 
have found clustered columas of a 
more remote ~~ and of “ = im- 

ing aspect, than what he ga- 
thered The ae clumnaiee co- 
umns supporting the ruined particles 
of the nal ow of the Abbey 
Church at Malmsbury, will demon- 
strate the truth of this assertion. 

©1078. Church of St. Lucian at 





© Sir Henry Englefield, in the History 
of Gloucester Cathedral, published by the 
Society of Antiquaries, with the plans, 
elevations, &c. 
’ Gent. Mac. January, 1814. 
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Beauvais rebuilt."—We next find Mr. 
H. travelling by book into his own 
neighbourhood, Westminster; the 
Abbes Church, “ built by Edward the 
Confessor 1066” (Moore's List says 
1049); and afterwardsto Battle Abbey, 
Sassex, built by William Duke of 
Normandy 1067. Mr. H. observes, 
* The Church of Westminster is said 
to have been a new style of building ; 
but, as Antiquaries have been at a 
loss how to understand this assertion, 
it shall be inquired what that new 
mode-really was.” Afier citing from 
Authors the circuinstances of building 
and consecrating Edword’s Church, 
he positively asserts, “no part of 
which is now standing.” This is cer- 
tainly an error, as considerable re- 
mains are to be traced on the South: 
side of the present Church (erected 
by Heury I11.): for who will not, 
after mature consideration, be in-- 
clined to own it probable that the 
large semicircular plain areh and 
piers, mear the circuiar window of 
the South transept, are part of the 
Southern aspect of the centre tower 
of the Confessor’s Church? A con- 
siderable portion of his South tran- 
sept is in continuation from the ailes 
East of the Cloister, now used asa 
ore for the Pix. Further South, 
other ailes are carried on, converted 
into a hall, cellars, &c.; and East- 
ward ef the Little Cloisters are many 
columns and arches, all of a style 
consonant with the Saxon architec- 
tureof the 11th century; To confirm 
my position, that these ailes were 
t of Edward’s Church;—ia that 
vision where the Pix is kept, is av 
actual stoné altar-table, attendant 
piscina, &c. Mr. H. in this place 
gives a new translation from an an- 
tient Latin MS. describing the Con- 
fessor’s Church, wherein is mentioned 
the “nave, the ambulatory, choir, 
tower, in a simple manner, with a 
strong arch, &c.” This isafurtunate 
circumstance, fixing my above-no- 
ticed remaining semicircular arch be- 
yond all doubt to be a particle of the 
old Saxon edifice. Mr. H. is, how- 
ever, not satisfied with his transla- 
tion, it being so “ indefinite, nothing 
of peculiarity is discernible; notwith- 
standing which, it certainly was an in- 
slance 








stance of deviation from the usual 
mode of construction, and adepted as 
a model for future erections.” This 
model is then shewn to be of the shape 
of across, which Mr. H, says was no 
novelty in this kingdom ; and instances 
the Abbey of Ranisey, erected 974. He 
might have instanced likewise, South- 
well, 630; Minster, 670; St. Alban’s, 
793; &. Mr. H. then apparently 
sirives to pervert a passage in Wil- 
liam of Malmsbury, relative to the 
style of Architeclure of Edward's 
reign, and thus shews his ingenuity 
in favour of foreign art.’ *“* The pro- 
babilily, therefore, certainly is, that 
it was vot inveuted here, but imported 
from France,” &e. But how could 
Mr. H. pass. over the Church of 
Malmsbury, of a date more than 300 
years prior to his Westminster autho- 
rity, and numerous other religious 
piles of a still more disiant epoch ? 
“No intelligence has been giveu,” 
Mr. H. says, “ iw what form the 
frches of this Church of Edward the 
Confessor were constructed; yet, if 
a coin which has been produced as of 
that time merils to be considered as 
enuine, which it has been, it would 
Fad tqan opinion that thearches were 
Poiuted.” Reverting to the remains 
of Edward's Church yet standing, as [ 
haveabove stated, | here subjoin( with- 
out having recourse toa coin to eluci- 
date the style of a building) the detail 
thereof. The great South arch of the 
centre tower is plain, as are the piers 
which support it: the South transept 
gives a double aile, divided by mas- 
sive columns, simple ornaments to 
some of the capitals, to others ela- 
borate foliage ; from column to co- 
lumn semicircular arches, with a 
plain band or architrave ; ditto form- 
ed groins succeed, but without ribs. 
The altar, a plain pedestal form, 
raised on two steps, and capped with 
a cant and plat-band mouldings: ihe 
piscina is composed of ashort column, 
with a base and capital ef many 
mouldings. The windows are plain, 
with a circular head: not the least 
vestige of a Pointed arch to be seen. 
“ That Pointed arches,” Mr. H. 
says, ‘‘ were known and used in this 
Country so early at least as the time 
of Edward the Confessor, if notbefore, 
eecems unquestionable ;* and for this 
purpose he refers to the Powder-Plot 


Cellar under the House of. Lords, as 
having been some of the offices to the 
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Confessor’s Palace. Now to those 
who have ia reality stadied by draw- 
ings the Architecture of the Country, 
the greater part of the remains of the 
Palace (particularly the Painted 
Chamber, House of Lords, &¢.) will 
appear to be the work of the reigns of 
Heary i. and 111. if we except the 
mere South end of the Court of Re- 
quests (now used as the new House 
af Lords), where are two Saxon win- 
dows wiih diagonal mouldings. I 
made a paritcular survey of this Pow- 
der-Plot Cellar (as Mr. H. calls it) 
in 1799, and again in November last, 
wherein | found a number of Pointed 
arches, recessed in the walls, windows, 
&c. making the place appear a sort 
of arcade, or crypt, for ready com- 
munication with the various effices 
of agreat wansion or palace; but there 
is not the smallest warrantfor conclud- 
ing that any pari could have been ori- 
ginally applied to the purposes of a kit- 
chen (as Mr. H. terms it) or cellar. 
In fact, the arches themselves, if we 
set aside two doorways of Saxon 
work, are of alate date, perhaps as 
low down as the 16th century. I 
must not, however, neglect te men- 
tion, that in the Eastern extremity 
of the crypt (vulgarly cellar) under 
the Paiuted Chamber are two divi- 
sions of groixs with semicircular 
arches : they were done, it is believed, 
by Inigo Jones, as some small por- 
tions of his architecture appear stuck 
in the wall externally at this point. 
The rest of the headway to this crypt, 
as well as that under the House of 
Lords, is common flooring ; each ar- 
rangement, no doubt, was at first 
groied, but destroyed in later times; 
with the exception of the said two di- 
visions, It is really a pity that Mr. 
H. could not refer us to a more im- 
portant specimen for the antiquity of 
the Pointed arch among us, thana 
* Cellar ;” the upper story of which 
(in that particular part called the 
Painted Chamber) * no one,” he ob- 
serves, “ has ever questioned the fact 
of being as old as the time of Edward 
the Confessor.” Its Pointed windows, 
with columnized mullions and primi- 
tive tracery, fix it, in my mind, to 
be of Henry II.’s time, as before 
hinted: it is said, in short, to have 
been erected by Archbishop Becket 
himself. 

Chapter VII. The Church of the 
Monastery of Clugny in France, 1093, 
finished 
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finished 1131, is by Mr. H. considered 
as an example of ** great moment in 
the present enquiry ;” because, in two 
copies of French engravings of this 
Charch introduced into his book, the 
arches to the ailes are Pointed, rest- 
ing on Corinthian columns and pilas- 
ters: yet he half doubts the accuracy 
of the French artist, saying, * it is 
scarcely credible that any artist could, 
in making the drawing, have been 
guilty of so gross a blunder as to mis- 
take the form of the arches (that is, 
to give Pointed forms instead of Semi- 
circular).” 1 could, notwithstanding, 
instance many examples of the use of 
the Pointed arch with us prior to 
those of Clugny (if we allow the view 
to be correct, respecting which doubt 
may be reasonably entertained, from 
a kind of false drawing conspicuons 
in them); yet I shall continue to hold 
up to Mr. Hawkins’s view the Malms- 
bury document. Mr. H. will not allow 
that any part of his Church of Clugny 
has been rebuilt ; he observes, “ it is 
absolutely impossible that the eohomns 
and arebes which support the vault- 
imgs should have been re-erected.— 
Had they been originally semicircalar, 
they could not, on accougt of the 
floor of the vaultings above, have 
been altered to the Pointed arch of 
their present proportion.” Mr. H. 
cannot be admitted to be familiar 
with the art and mystery of Masvnry ; 
for it would not be considered super- 
natural to convert a Semiciecular arch 
into a Peinted one. The two Clugny 
Views are described, one as being the 
vestibule, the other the wave: what 
is meat by the vestibule, it is difficult 
‘to understand. In this stage of my 
observations, I shall attempt their 
description from his engravings ; and 
afterwards, by way of contrast, that 
of my Maimsbury example *. 
Cuveny, 1131. Plate I. Vestibule. 
To me the view appears as the Nave 
of a great Church with side ailes, in 
a succession of divisions of Pointed 
arches, a - Coriuthian pi- 
lasters, as they are called, and breaks : 
gallery story; small semicircular 
arches within larger ditto; windows 
to third stery with semicircalar heads. 
Clusters of small columas rise from the 


breaks to springing of the groims, 
which groins are pomted. In the dis- 
tance, large doorway of entrance, 
but whither, or from whence, is un- 
certain, with columns and semicireu- 
lar architrave; within ditto a smaller 
entrance, or wicket, with headway 
of a turn not applicable to any style. 
Ahove ditto entrance a gallery. De- 
tail of parts, unintelligible. 

Plate Il. Nave. Nearly of the 
same arrangement as the Vestibule, 
except that, in the distance, is what 
appears to me a Choir; bot this is 
conjecture. In the divisions, eolamns 
of the same alleged order as in the 
Nave, Corinthian: supporting ano- 
ther shew of Poiated arches; but their 
relative height, with that of the co- 
jumns, is miserably out of all kind of 
proportion, as are the arches to the 
two stories above them. The cieling is 
what we commonly calf the ** wag- 
gon head,” with an addition of plain 
bands to each division. Detail of 
parts, unintelligible. 

These two Views (according to Mr. 
H.’s system) are to prove the priority 
of design with regard to the Pointed 
style of architecture, to “ establish’ 
his History, and be the means of “ re- 
futing” all preceding Authors on the 
subject ! 

Macussury, 675*. The drawing 
was taken in 1801, under the patron- 
age of Sir R.C.Hoare, Bart.; wherein, 
from the strong marks evident of the 
very early mode of Saxon architec- 
ture in the first and second stories 
(third ditto Edward I11.'s reign) little 
doubt can be held that it is a work of 
the date assigned; and these who are 
conversant im our Antiquities by ac- 
tual research will readily own, that 
in buildings of the most remote pe- 
riods the Poimted arch + was in use in- 
discriminately with the Semicircolar 
one; each, however, possessing one 
confmon detail of mouldings and or- 
naments peculiar to Saxon design. 
The wra when the Pointed arch pre- 
dominated, and became, with its own 
characteristic embellishments, au Or- 
der of itself, is made conspicaous in 
Salisbury Cathedral, 125%. 

First story. ‘The division has mas- 
sive columus, with circular base 





* See Plate I. in the Gent. Mag. for October last’, facing page 321. 
+ Hexham, 674. Peterborough, 970: Selby, 1069. Cantertury, 1080. St. 
Mary's Abbey, York, 1088. St. Mary Overy’s, Surrey, 1106. Lavithony, 1108. 


Waverley, Surrey, 1128. Fountain’s, Yorkshire, 118%; &e, &e. 


(plinth 
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(plinth square), and enriched capitals ; 
enriched architrave to arch; clus- 
tered columns rise from the capitals 
to the height of second or gallery 
story. Second story. Clustered and 
single columns, capitals enriched : 
architrave to small arches plain, the 
larger ditto enriched. In the side 
aile, columns with semicircular arches 
recessed: window; columns and se- 
micircular head. Third story: This 
being an alteration in the reign of 
Edward III. any illustration on this 
occasion would be altogether unne- 
cessary. A. Plan. sp. Sideaile. De- 
tail: c. Base. pv. Capital. £. Archi- 
trave. F. and F*. its continuation ; 
in the torus, oblong diamond compart- 
ments, and tothe sweeping cornice dra- 
gons’ heads. c. A dragon’s head in the 
centre of the sweeping cornice (devices 
ever found in the primeval Saxon 
erections). #. String, having a fret. 1. 
J.and k. Base, capital, and architrave 
to single columo. . Base. m. Ca- 
pital; and n. architrave to clustered 
columns. o. Capitals; and p. string 
to second story, Q. String. rn. Base. 
s. Capital. +. Architrave to recesses. 
uv. String. v. Base. w. Capital; and 
x. Architrave to window in side aile. 
The diagonal (vulgarly zigzag) enrich- 
ment in the mouldings very general. 
Description of the Plate annexed to 
the present Essay. Lindisfarne, 635. 
Clustered columns in centre aile of 
the Cathedral; style, the most re- 
mote Saxon ; arches, semicircular.— 
Malinsbury, 675. Clustered columns 
in side aile of the church ; style, ditto; 
arches pointed. — Winchester, 963. 
Clustered columus in North transept 
of the Cathedral ; style ditto.—Rum- 
sey, 967. Clustered columns in the 
Eastern aile of choir, or ambulatory, 
with one of the chapels to side aile; 
style ditto. — Peterborough, 970. 
Clustered columns in centre aile of the 
Cathedral ; style ditto. — Waltham, 
Essex, 1062. Clustered columns in 
galleries to nave of the Abbey church; 
style ditto; mouldings enriched. — 
Westminster, 1066 (Edward Confes- 
sor) and 1245 (Henry Ill.) Plan of 
art of the Abbey church, cloister, 
c. walls tinted dark, remains, 1066, 
ditto, tinted fainter, work, 1245:— 
Edward’s Church. a. Plain South 
arch of centre tower. 3. Part of 
South transept in a double Eastern 
aile. + Altar. @ Piscina. (In this 
portion of the ailes the Pix is now 


deposited.) c. Continuation of ditto 
ailes (now a hail to a prebendal resi- 
dence). p.Avenue. £.Ditto.—Henry’s 
church. ¥. East cloister. oc. South 
ditto. un. North ditto. 1. Portions 
of other arragements. 3. Avenue to 
Little Dean’s-yard. x. Little Dean’s- 
yard. x. Avenue to Little Cloisters. 
m. Little Cloister. x. Grand avenue to 
Chapter-house (now partitioned into 
cellars, &c.). o. Ascent to ditto. 
rp. Chapter-hense. . South aile of 
church. nr. South transept. s. East 
aile of ditto. 1. St. Blaize’s chapel. 
—v. View of plain arch and piers of 
tower atA.—v. View of double ailes 
at Bs. looking East; wherein is seen 
the altar and piscina. w. Capital in 
ditto view; singular variety in the 
lines. x. Base and capital in portion 
of ailes c, capital highly enriched.— 
Painted Chamber, Westminster ; pe- 
riod, Henry II.’s reign; style, Point- 
ed architecture, plain, and of the 
most pure masonry, accompanied with 
its peculiar detail. This elevation 
gives one of the windows ’ 
within an arch with corbels; column, 
&c. lately cut out (similar window 
remains unhavocked on North front). 
y. One of the two semicircular head- 
ed Saxon doorways in crypt under the 
House of Lords. z. One of Edward 
Confessor’s Saxon windows, at South 
front of remnant of his Palace (another 
also accompanies it); now converted 
into the new House of Lords. a2. 
Pointed doorway, 16th century, in 
the above crypt.—Glastonbury, 954. 
Pointed archway in North transept of 
the Abbey church; mouldings, en- 
riched with diagonals, proving the 
occasional use of the Pointed arch 
previous to the Confessor’s reign. B2. 
Theoretic example to prove how easy 
it is to convert a Semicircular arch in- 
to a Pointed one, as at c2; not that I 
wish to insinuate that Mr, Hawkins’s 
Clugny arches have been so tampered 
with, or any other antient objects of 
the same nature, either in France or 
England, but merely to shew its prac- 

ticability. J. CantEnr. 

(To be continued.) 
ie 
Mr. Unzan, Shrewsbury, Jan. 6. 

AVING been much gratified by 
a very accurate architectural 
survey of the curious and beautiful 
ruins of Haughmond Abbey, now em- 
bosomed in the woods of the fine de- 
mesne of Sundorne House near Shrews- 


bury, 
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bury, with some notices of those of 
Selby and Worksop, which appeared 
in your Magazine for December last ; 
Iam indaced to offer you the sub- 
joined List of Conventual Churches, 
which are still made use of, either 
wholly or in part, for divine service ; 
hoping that it may afford some assist- 
ance to the Lover of Sacred Architec- 
ture in his researches amid the vene- 
rable remains of our Monastic struc- 
tures, many of which, though highly 
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deserving attention, have, as the 
writer of the article justly laments, 
long lain in obscurity. 

As I believe this is the only List 
that has been given of the Monastic 
Churches which have in some degree 
been preserved to us as useful religious 
structures, | am aware that it may be 
be imperfect, and shall be much 
obliged to any of your Correspond- 
ents who will besiade it by correction 
or addition. Hucu Owen. 


Cathedral Priory Churches of Benedictines. 


Perfect. 
Perfect. 
Perfect. 
Perfect. 
Perfect. 


Canterbury ........ 
Winchester .. o.oo cccece coce 
BEE 44 Ge-cnen conees tees 
Behy oc 20 ccccce 
ery ee 
BE 04 4404 a0neu< 
SEE «004600000 066500 


ereeee 


Perfect. 


Lady Chapel destroyed. 


Perfect, now Parochial. A complete specimen of the 


last age of Pointed Architecture. 
Cathedral Priory Church of Augustine Canons. 


Gs nécbns evens 


.. +++» Greater part of Nave, Transept, and Tower, destroyed. 


Abbey Churches erected into Cathedrals by Henry VIII. 


Westminster .............- Perfect. 
Gloucester ................Perfect. 
Peterborough ............ -. Perfect. 
CPs 90 60sccses coe 
Oxford (Priory of St. Frydes- 


ee ee ee em ew eee 


wi 
iarettcnecscenssses 


. «++» Nearly perfect, vaulting never finished. 


-+ «» Two arches of Nave destroyed. fused. 
.. Nave destroyed ; beautiful Choir and middle Tower 


Mitred Abbey Churches, now Parochial. 


St. Alban’s.... 


seer weer 


.. --Perfect ; Lady Chapel desecrated. A most curious and 


noble Church. 


Malmsbury .........+++++ 


.- Nave in use ; part of West front and great central 


arches standing. ° 
Croyland ., ........+.+++++ «+Great remains of Nave, and fine West front ; North 
aile only used. 


Tewkesbury .........- 


.-.- Perfect, excepting Lady Chapel; antient Nave match- 


less in its kind. 
Selby ..... .sesee eee ee «+++ Much of this noble Church is used. 


Shrewsbury.........+. 


. «+ ++ Nave, though mutilated, and West Tower, used; West 


window fine. 


is dcnnenatseus at 


--Nave, which is very antient, used. 


TRGEMAT 00 0000 coseee «+ .++.Nave, without its side ailes, used. 

Benedictine Abbey Churches, now Parochial. 
Sherborn, Dorset .......... This fine Church is perfect, except its West front. 
Milton, Dorset ............ Choir, Transept, and middle Tower, used ; very beau- 


tiful. 


Pershore .......++.++++++++ Beautiful Choir, South Transept, and middle Tower, 
used. 


Wymondham ............+..Nave, West and middle Towers, used. 


Benedictine Priory Churches, now Parochial. 
Binham .........+.-++++++ Nave, with ruinous side ailes, used. Early Norman. 


Malverne, Great.... .. 


-+++.. Perfect, excepting South wing of Transept. 


Malverne, Little............ Part of Choir and Tower used. 


Leominster ...........seses 


The two Naves remain; the Southern Nave used. 


Lynn St. Margaret’s ........Nave and two West Towers used. 


Boxgrave, Sussex .... 


++++++Choir, middle Tower, and part of Nave, used. 


Chepstow . ......+.+++++++++Nave used, fine Saxon arch West end sere 


Abergavenny .........+.++.Nearly perfect. 
Tutbury, Staffordshire ......Nave and S 


[ b 
th-west Tower used ; rich.Saxon ‘West 


St: Bee’s, Cumberland .. .... Nearly perfect, 


Lancaster 





a a 
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Lancaster ......000++ eee++. Nave and West Tower used. 
Bromfield, Salop. .......... Nave and middle Tower used, 
Deerhurst, Gloucester ...... Nave and middle Tower used. 


Churches of the Regular Canons of St. Augustine, now Parochial. 


St. Mary Overy, Southwark... Perfect. 


St. Bartholomew, London, . .. Antient Choir used. 


Christehurch, Hants...... 
RNIN 1.5.55. os anne ewan 
Cartmel, Lancashire ........ Perfect. 
Dorchester, Oxon..... 


-» Perfect ; a very noble Church, Nave early Norman. 
.. Nave used; West front remains. 


.- Nave and part of Choir used. 


Hexbam, Northumberland ..Choir, Transept, and middle Tower, used. 


Bolton, Yorkshire...... 


.. Nave used ; walls ef Choir standing, 


Radford, Nottinghamshire .. Nave used; West front with two Towers perfect. 


Lanercost, Cumberland...... Nave used. Early lancet work. 
St. German’s, Cornwall ....} fave with two West Towers used. 
Royston, Hertfordshire...... Nearly perfect. 


Chirbury, Salop .. 


+++eeee+. Nave, though mutilated, and West Tower, used. 
Bodmin, Cornwall .......... Nave used. 


Church of the Cistercian Monks, now Parochial. 
Dore, Herefordshire ........ Nave and Trausept used. 
Nunnery Churches, now Parochial. 
Rumsey, Hampshire........This very antient and curious Church nearly perfect. 
Usk, Monmouthshire... .... ..Choir and middle Tower used. 


St. Helen’s, Loudon........ Nave used. 


Friary Churches, now used. 


Austin, now Dutch Church, 


London. ..s.esese ee eee e+ Nave used; tracery in windows beautiful. 


Scarborough .... 


eee »- Choir used. 


Churches of Military Orders, now in use, 


Temple Church, London... . Perfect. 


Welsh Monastic Churches, now used. 


Margam, Cist. Abbey Church, 


Glamorganshire .......... Nave used, 


Breeon, St.John’s, Benedictine 


Priory Church.. .......... Perfect, or nearly so. 


Ewenny, Ben. Priory Church, 


Glamorganshire.,........ Till of late perfect, and very curious, though rude. 


Conway ..ce.+ ceesess 
Ruthin, Church of the Bon- 
Hommes .. ..00 eee 


oa sees ee Nave used. 
Cardigan, Priory, Benedictine Choir used. 


..... Perfect, but rude. 


Bethkelert, Carnarvon, Priory, Nave probably used, but very rude. 
Lanbadern,Cardigansh.Priory, Perfect, but rude. 


formerly the Church of the 


Brecon Collegiate Church, 
Dominican Friars ...... 


Choir eccasionally used, rest in ruins. Early lancet 
architecture, and plain. 


————__—_ 


Mr. Urpawn, Dec. 22. 
OUR learned Correspondent 
E. M. S. has rendered himself a 
valuable contributor to your excel- 
Iént Miscellany, by his curious selec- 
tion of extracts trom the Paient Rolls; 
and it is much to be regretted that he 
has vot leisure to go through Rymer’s 
Feedera. It was an idea that occurred 
to me some time since, at which | 
was about to make an attempt; but, 
being aware that a new Edition of that 
noble work, with many valuable acqui- 
sitions, is brought to a state of great 
furwardness by that indefatigable and 
justly admired scholar Dr. Adam 


Clarke, under the direction of His 
Majesty’s Commissioners on the Pub- 
lic Records (to whom unbeunded cre- 
dit is due for their exertions in ar- 
ranging and publishing the records of 
the realm), | thought it would he ad- 
visable, in order to make the thing 
complete, to wait for its publication ; 
but, as B. M.S. has requested extracts 
from Rymer, | have made a feeble at- 
tempt to commence that task, though 
not afler his plan. Stould this por- 
tion be deemed worthy iusertion, I 
propose continuing a regular series 
from the most remarkable docaments 
in that work, aud where L meet with 

. aay 
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any of a very curious nature, I shall, 
at my leisure, endeavour to present 
your Readers with a translation of 
them. Junior. 
A.D. 1101. A.R. 1 Hen. I. 

By a convention made between 
King Henry I. and Robert Earl of 
Flanders, the said King agreed to pay 
an annual fee of 400 marks of silver 
to the said Earl, for which he was to 
provide 500 Kuights for the King’s 
service. 


A.D. 1141. A. R. Steph. 6 

The Empress Matilda, by charter * 
bearing date at Oxineford the day of 
St. James the Apostle, created Milo 
de Gloucester Earl of Hereford, and 
gave him the Mote and Castle of Here- 
ford, alse the third peany of the rents 
of the borough, and the third penny of 
the pleas of the county. She likewise 
gave him the three Manors of Mawer- 
dine, Luggwordine, and Wilton, the 
“ Hays” of Hereford, and the Forest 
of Trineley, &c. as a reward for his 
services against King Stephen, who, 
**by the mercy of God, and by the 
aid of Robert Earl of Gloucester my 
brother, and the aid of the said Milo 
aud other my Barons, was taken in 
the Battle at Lincola on the day of 
the Purification of St. Mary” next be- 
fore the day aforesaid. 

A.D. 1144. A.R. Steph. 9. 

Pope Lucius rendered void all char- 
ters by obtaining which Sous became 
suceessors to their Fathers in Churches. 


A.D. 1153. A.R. Steph. 18. 
King Stephen by charter adopted 
Henry Duke of Normandy, son of the 
Empress Matilda, as his son and heir; 
and appointed ‘the said Duke and his 
heirs to succeed him in the kingdom 
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of England, on account of which the 
Duke did homage to the King, and 
received the fealty of William the 
King’s son, and granted him all! the 
——— which his Father had 
efore he attained to the dominion of 
England. The King also promised to 
consult the Duke in matters of state, 
and exercise regal justice throughout 
the realm. 
A.D. 1154. A. R. 2 A. IL 
Pope Adrian granted leavet to 
King Henry to go into Ireland and sub- 
due that people to the laws, to extend 
the limits of the Church, restrain the 
vices and reform the manners of the 
mhabitants, and to augment the Chris- 
lian religion, &c.; and ordains that 
they should receive him honourably, 
and acknowledge him as lord, on con- 
dition that an annua! pension of ome 
penny t for every house be paid to 
the Blessed Peter and the Holy 
Church of Rome. 
A. D. 1162. A. R.8 H. ID. 
Pope Alexander wrote to Kin 
Henry, to incline him to Peace wit 
the King of France. 
A.D, 1169, A. R. 15 HIT. 
King Heury wrote sharply to the 
Pope, requesting him to make an end 
of the quarrels between him and ihe 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Thomas & 
Becket). The King informs him, that 
he has given the Archbishop liberty to 
return in peace, and have all the pos- 
sessions which he enjoyed before he 
left the kingdom. He likewise re- 
minds his Holiness of the honour and 
advantage he had brought him and 
his court, and which he hereafter 
might, should he not be hindered by 
his perverseness; and demands abso- 
lution for all those whom the Archbi- 
shop had before excommunicated. 








* The title Earl is the most ancient in the English Peefage, and its origin bas 
not been clearly traced. It was in use amongst the Saxons, and usually applied to 
the first of the Royal line. It was afterwards by our Kings given to such as they 
associated with them in their councils and martial actions. The Conqueror gave 





it to his Nobles in fee, annexing to it a shire or province, which is now called a 
County frem the word Count or Comte, fur whieh he changed this title (but it was 
not long retained): the third penny of the pleas of the County was allotted for his 
maintenance, and, it appears, was considered necessary to constitute an Earldom, 
The mode of investiture was by girding them with a sword without any formal cbar- 
ter of creation; and this is supposed to be the first by which this dignity was con- 
ferred, 

+ 1t does not appear that he availed himself of the liberality of his Holiness be- 


fore the year 1171. 


¢t Commonly called “ Peter Pence,” which was a tribute paid at a very early pe 
riod to the Apostolic See. In the year 725, it was given by Ina, king of the West 
Saxons, when on his pilgrimage at Rome. Offa King of the Mercians also gave it 
in 794 through all his dominions. Edward ILL, prohibited it, as did Henry VIII. by 
statute, It was renewed by Philip and Mary, but entirely abolished by Elizabeth. 
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A.D. 1173. A. R. 19 H. II. 

King Henry wrote a most sorrowful 
letter * to Pope Alexander, complain- 
ing of the rebellion of his sons, and 
imploring his aid. 

A.D. 1174. 

King Henry, by his charter bearing 
date 26 May, ordained that if any 
ship should be distressed on either of 
the four coasts of England, Poictou, 
Oleron, or Gascony, and either man 
or beast should escape or be found in 
the same alive, the ship should not be 
forfeited in name of a wreck t, but 
that all the goods therein should re- 
main to the owners, provided they 
were claimed within three months; 
otherwise they should belong to the 
King or other Lord of the franchise. 

a = 
Mr. Urnsan, Jan. 1. 

HE recentrobbery of St. Paul's was 
duly noticed by you at the time 
it occurred t; but I believe my “‘ Lon- 
dinium” is the only work which con- 
tains a description of the articles used 
at the Altar then stolen (unless any 
subsequent author has quoted my ac- 
count of them). I therefore hope 
ou will indulge me by inserting the 
io niageniantiven Vol. IIL. p. 144. 
as | am certain no other individual 
had access to the Muniment-room 
than myself, for the above purpose, 
aad consulting the records there pre- 

served. J.P. Marcoum. 


* A silver gilt chalice, with the paten, 
and another of the same materials, 
are embossed with a saint bearing the 
Agnus Dei, and inscribed ‘ Bibite ex hoc 
omnes; est hic enim Calix Novi Testa- 
menti sanguine meo.’ 

A pair of patens: ‘ Benedixit, fregit, 
dedit ; accipite, comedite ; hoc est corpus 
‘meum.,” 

A most superb silver gilt and em- 
bossed Prayer-book, adorned with angels, 
a glory, pillars, &c. inscribed ‘ Oculi Do- 
mini super istos, et aures ejus in preces 
eorum;’ and ‘ Fiant Orationes pro omyi- 
bus hominibus, pro Regibus.’ 





The late Sacramental Plate at St. Paul’s described. [Jan. 


A Bible, edition 1640, with a silver 
gilt cover, representing a temple, with 
Moses and Aaron in the intervals be- 
tween the columns, and Jacob’s dream 
on one side, with the inscription * Ver- 
bum Domini manet in zternum.’ On 
the other leaf, the Prophet fed by a raven, 
and, ‘ Habent Moysen et Prophetas ; 
audiant illos.’ 

Two large silver gilt plates, on which 
are engraved the following inscriptions : 
“The Rev. Mr. Charles Smith, fourth 
son of Sir Thomas Smith, of Hill Hall, 
in the county of Essex, bart. late pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, and archdeacon of 
Colchester, gave this plate for the use 
of the church 1699.” 

* Ex hoe non manducabo donec illud 
impleatur in regno Dei. Modicum et jam 
non videbitis me. lterum, modicum et 
videbitis me, quia vado ad Patrem.’ 

* Qui parce seminat, parc? et metet. 
Si voluntas prompta est secundim id 
qued habet, accepta est; non secundim 
id quod non habet.’ 

The bottoms of those plates are em- 
bossed with representations of the last 
Supper: and the widow bestowing her 
mite, The rims are adorned with his 
arms and crest, cherubim, and scrolls. 

A very large silver-gilt plate; plain, 
except that the centre contains an angel, 
exhibiting a label, on which is engraved 
Toatrais Sucias ebapeoleires 6 Orcs, The: 
arms of the Deanery are on the back, 

Another very large silver-gilt plate has 
the Lord’s Supper, extremely well done, 
on it; and a rich border of cornucopia 
and emblematical figures. 

There are large tankards of silver-gilt, 
very much (but clumsily) embossed. 

A large silver-gilt plate, with 1.H.S, 
in a glory. 

Two enormous tankards, finely ems 
bossed, given by the above Rev. Charles 
Smith, with the inscriptions, ‘ Verbum 
caro factum est; et habitavit in nobis.’ 
*Si mihi non vultis credere, operibus 
credite.” ‘Qui biberit ex aquA quam 
ego dabo ei, non sitiet in #ternum.’ 
‘Ecce Agnus Dei, qui tollit peccata 
mundi; hic est qui baptizat in Spiritu 
Sancto.” These words all refer to thp 
embossings over them. 





* This is a curious instrument; and I shal) at some future period present youd 


Readers witb a translation. 


+ Before the time of Henry I. if any ship was lost at sea and any of the cargo cast 
on shore, such goods were seized as belonging to the King; and the cause assigned 
was, that by the loss of the ship all property was gone eut of the original owner ; 
which was repugnant to all reason and bumanity. A similar law was in force in the 
time of Constantine the Great; but he forbad it by an edict, and with this humang 
expostulation, directed they should remain te the owners: ‘* Quod enim jus habet 


fiscus iu aliena calamitate ut de re tam luctuosa com 


ndium sectetur ?” It is pleas- 


ing to reflect how much the distressed condition of these unfortunate persons has 
been ameliorated by the many salutary laws whieh have been made sinoe those day. 


t See our vol. LXXX, Part Ll. p. 653. 
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1814.] St. Paul’s Plate.-—Radcliffe upon the Wreke. 


A pair of silver-gilt candlesticks, two 
feet nine inches in height, exclusive of 
the spike, with triangular feet. ‘ In lu- 
mine tuo videbimus lumen, De tenebris 
vos vocavit in admirabile lumen suum. 
, Sic luceat lux vestra coram hominibus.’ 

Two other candlesticks of the same 
materials, about two feet in height,” 


—_—_ 


Mr. Urran, Jan. 1. 
HE village of Rapctirre vron 
Wrekg, co. Leicester, is about 
seven miles distant from the County 
town; and its name, Rad (red) Cliffe, 
is derived from a bill of red marle 
hanging over the river Wreke. 

At the Domesday Survey, the an- 
tient Family of Burdet pro- 
perty here. In the time of Edward I. 
the manor belonged to the Bassets of 
Drayton. Ralph the last Lord Bas- 
set entailed it on his nephew Sir Hugh 
Shirley, Knt. ancestor of Robert Shir- 
ley, the present Earl Ferrers, who is 
now the owner of the manor and of 
almost the whole parish. 

In-1774, about 800 acres were in- 
closed by Act of Parliament. 

The Charch (see Plate 11.) within 
these few years has been thoroughly 
repaired by Earl Ferrers and his te- 
nants; and his Lordship has rebuilt all 
that was. defective of the beautiful 
Spire; ‘the expence of the whole being 
near 3001. 

- The living, which is in the gift of 
the Crown, is a small one, rated at 
@7. 16s. Sd. in the King’s Books ; cer- 
“tified value 807. ; land in licu of tithes. 

Within a mile of Radcliffe, near the 
Foss-way, which runs through this 
lordship, is “ an avtient funeral mo- 
nument,” says Mr. Carte, *‘in the 
manner of the Britous before the ar- 
riyal of the Romans, consisting of a 
moutd of earth about 350 feet long, 
120 broad, and 40 high, conjectured 
to perpetuate the memory ef a battle 
between the inhabitants and the Bel- 

Britons.” Dr. Stukeley also no- 
it; ** the country people call it 
Shipley Hill, and say a great Captain, 
called Shipley, was buried bere. 1 
doubt not but this is of great anti- 
quity, and Celtic. On the top are se- 
veral oblong deuble trenches cut in 
the turf, where the lads and jasses of 
the adjacent villages meet upon Easter 
Monday yearly, to be merry with 
 @akes and ale.” An old shepherd ia 
Gent. Mac. January, 1314. 
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1799 remembered these sports; but 
they have long fallen into disuse. 
After all, the conjectures of these 
two eminent Antiquaries were erro- 
neous; as “ the hill has been lately 
proved to be the wonderful work of 
Nature, not of Art; and has been 
produced by some uncommon surflux 
of the river Wreke. It was cut open 
a few years past, and found to contain 
strata of gravel and red marie, evi- 
dently washed together by some ex- 
Araordinary vortex of the river, or 
waters, making strands round it, which 
are very perceptible. There are strata 
of different sorts of earth: first, soil ; 
then gravel; marle, red and white ; 
some little blue marle; mixture of 
gravel, &c.; but all evidently appear 
to have been the work of Providence, 
not of man.” These latier observa- 
tions were obligingly communicated 
by Earl Ferrers to Mr. Nichols, in 
whose History of Leicestershire a full 
account of the parish may be seen, 
By the Return to the Population 
Act 51 Geo. IIL. 1811, Radcliffe con- 
tained 1 house building, 22 houses oc- 
cupied by 22 families (16 of whom 
were employed ia agriculture, aud 6 
in trade), consisting of 56 males and 
61 females (total 117.) B.N. 
re 


MEMORANDA RESPECTING AUTHORS 
ane Books or Encuisn Litera- 
TURE oF THE EigutTesntu CeEn- 


TURY. 


N the account of Ephraim Cham- 

bers, in Nichols’s “ Literary Anec- 
dotes of the Eighteenth Century,” in 
the Biographia Britannica, and in the 
Biographical Dictionary, | find no 
mentiou of the Translation of Boer- 
haave’s IJnstilulioncs Chemie: in- 
tituled, “A New Method of Chemistry 5 
including the Theory and Practice of 
that Art, &c. published jointly by 
P. Shaw, M. D. and E. Chaméers, Gent. 
with additional gotes and sculptures.” 
Lond. 4to. 1727. This appears to be 
a translation of a work surreptitiously 
published in Holland without the Au- 
thor’s consent, and probabiy from the 
notes of some of the Students attend- 
ing his Lectures. It contains, how- 
ever, a very valuable treatise on the 
science, aud was considerably im- 
proved in the translation by the addi- 
tion of Notes, selected from recent 
authorities, extending the cies | 

e 





18 Ephraim Chambers.~Dr.P. Shaw, and Dr. W. Lewis. [Jan. 


of that branch of science. The origi- 
nal work having been received with 
much approbation abroad, the illus- 
trious Author appears to have been 
reluctantly induced to publish, still in 
a less mer’ Br state than he could have 
wished, his work intituled Elementa 
Chemie, which appears to be an en- 
Jarged and improved republication of 
the former work, with a very charac- 
teristic address to his Brother, anda 
preface reciling the occasion of this 
republication. This also appears to 
have been translated by Peter Shaw, 
M. D. and published as a second edi- 
tion of the ** New Method of Chemis- 
try,” 4to. 1141. A third edition ap- 
peared, 4to, 1753. To this is prefixed 
a short Advertisement announcing 
that most of the notes made use of in 
our first Edition are here preserved, 
and several others added where they 
seemed to be necessary. An Appen- 
dix is also added, to shew the way of 
carrying the Art still farther, signed 
P. 8, it does not hence appear how 
to distinguish the respective parts of 
the labours of the Translators and 
Editors in the first publication of the 
work, which, however, from the state 
of the science at that time in this 
Country, seems to have been an im- 
ortaut accession, and to have ranked 
among the foremost of the systematic 
treatises on philosophical principles, 
which have promoted the advance- 
ment of that science in our Country ; 
as it does not appear that at that pe- 
riod we possessed any approved Elc- 
mentary Treatise on that science in 
our language.—It is observable that, 
under the word Chymistry, im the Cy- 
clopedia a quotation is made of a pas- 
sage from the first edition of the 
abovementioned work in 1727. 

In the books before mentioned I 
find no notice as an Author of Peter 
Shaw, the joint Editor with Ephraim 
Chambers of the Editions of Boer- 
haave’s Chemisiry, who is also the 
well-knowa Ediior of the Abridgment 
of the Philosophical Works of Bacon, 
3 vols. 4to. 1733, and of those of 
Boyle, 3 vols. 4to. 1725. Besides 
which, he is the Author of «‘ Chemical 
Lectures, read in London in 1731 and 
1732, and at Scarborough 1733, for 
the ne ete of arts, trades, and 
natural philosophy,” 8vo. 2nd edit. 
1725; subsequent to which, he pub- 
dished, “ Essays for the Improvement 
of Arts, Manufactures, aud Commerce, 


jy means of Chemistry, 2nd edit. im- 
proved by P. Shaw, Fellow of the 
College of Physicians, and Physi- 
cian in Ordinary to his Majesty.” 
It is the more observable that such 
slender notice occurs of this Author 
in either of the sources of informatioa 
before mentioned, as, from the great 
extent, variety, and importance of 
the objects of science comprehended 
in the long successive results of his lie 
terary labours, he appears among the 
most eminent and extensively useful 
of those Writers to whom the Eng- 
lish Reader is indebted, for more 
ready aecess to, and communication of, 
the knowledge contained in the works 
of the illustrious Fathers of Science 
of our own Country, as well as for 
affording the means of acquaintance 
with the principal improvements io 
science of those more recent Authors 
who have eminently distinguished 
themselves in other parts of Europe. 
It affords me, however, some satisfac- 
tien to find mention of this Author, as 
an eminent Physician, whose only 
daughter was married to the late Dr. 
Rickard Warren, who succeeded to his 
practice, in Nichols’s “ Literary Anec- 
dotes of the Eighteenth Century.” 
Another Author to whom the Pub- 
lick is greatly indebted for the ad- 
vancement of the science of Chemistry 
in general, in its application to the 
Arts and Manufactures, and as more 
particularly applicable to the pure 
poses of Medicine, and whose merits 
as an Author have probably been ob- 
scured- by the superior advantages of 
mere recent promoters of that science, 
is William Lewis, M.D. late of Kings- 
ton in Surrey, who first communi- 
cated to the English Reader the ad- 
vanced state of Chemical knowledge 
of the German Chemists and Metal- 
lurgists in his Translation of the “ Che- 
mical Works of Gaspar Neuman,” 4to, 
1737, illustrated with copious notes 
from the discoveries of more recent 
Authors, and from his own extensive 
experience; which is conspicuously evi- 
denced in the elaborate work publish- 
ed some years afterwards, intituled, 
** Commercium Philosophicum Techni- 
cum; or the Philosophical Commerce 
of- Arts; designed as an attempt to 
improve arts, trades, and manufac- 
tures,” 4to. 1763.--This Author ap- 
pears to have been among the first 


promoters of that excellent Institu- 
tion, the Society for the Sugrovenens 
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of Arts, Manufactures, &c. from which 
in 1767 he obtaiued the gold medal 
for an Essay on Pot-ashes, from the 
successful production of which in 
America, subsequent to that gomet, 
it appears that this Ceuntry derived 
considerable advantages. Another 
work of this Author, which has ac- 
quired much reputation as a work of 
comprehensive. scientific knowledge 
avd of great utility, is the “ History 
of the Materia Medica,” 4to, 1741; 
republished by the Author, and since 
republished with successive additions 
and improvements from the hands of 
Dr. Aikin. 

I am equally at a loss to find suit- 
able mention of that elaborate Author 
and promoter of science and general 
knowledge, John Harris, D. D. and 
F.R.S. The first work I have secn 
of this Writer is, a short but plain 
‘* Elements of Geometry and plain Tri- 
me eaga &e. written by F. Igoat. 

ardies, rendered into Ewgtish by J. H. 
M. A. and F. R. §.” 2nd edit. Svo. 
1702. (I have also an Sth Edit. with 
successive alterations and additions, 
1746.) At this time it appears that 
Mr. Harris “ lived and taught Mathe- 
matics at his house in Amen Corner.” 
He wrote also, “ A new short Treatise 
of Algebra; with the Geometrical con- 
struction of Equation, as far as the 
fourth power of dimension : together 
with a specimen of the nature and al- 
gorithm of Fluxions.” This tract is 
announced to have been written pri- 
marily for the use of his Auditors at 
the Public Mathematical Lecture set 
up at the Marine Coffee House, 
Birchin Lane, by Charles Cox, Esq. 
M. P. for Southwark. He also pub- 
lished “ Elements of plain and Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry, together with the 
principles of spheric Geometry, and 
the several projections of the Sphere 
in plano.” Also “* The Description 
and Uses of the Coclestial and Terres- 
trial Globes, and of Collins's Pocket 
Quadrant.” 4th edition, Of these or 
the subsequent works illustrative of 
mathematical science, no mention oc- 
curs, or of the Author, in Dr. Hat- 
ton’s Mathematical Dictionary, which 
generally records notice of writérs in 
that science of less extensive preten- 
sions to utility or celebrity of reputa- 
tion as promoters of Seience and Lite- 
rature. Dr. Harris is also Author of 
** Lexicon Technicum Magnum: or 
an Yniversal Dictionary of Arts and 


Dr. William Lewis. —Dr. John Harris? 
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Sciences, explaining not only the terms 


, of Art, but the Arts themselves, &c.” 


fol. 1704. In the preface to 5th edit, 
2 vols. fol, 1736, mention is made of 
the Author's decease: a detail is, how- 
ever, given by him of ihe materials 
and principal sources from whence, 
independent of his own contributions 
he derived and composed the priecioal 
articles of his work, which, considered 
as the labour of ove man previous to 
the existence of more voluminous 
compositions in our language, af- 
fords satisfactory evidence of the com- 
prehensive knowledge, industry, capa- 
city, and perseverance of the learned 
Author, whose merit as a wriler and 
promoter of generai science and use- 
ful Literature is stuli more ecnspicuous 
and generally known in that excellent 
undertaking of the “ Collection of 
Voyages,” 2 vols. fol. 1705. The me- 
rit of this work is also, perhaps, less 
generally and duly appreciated, from 
the circumstance of having since been 
rendered one of the: most useful, in- 
structive, and comprehensive works 
of historical, political, geographical, 
and commercial knowledge in the 
English language, under the care and 
by the labours of Dr. Joho Campbell, 
whose uncommon candour and mo- 
desty, as in other instances of his va- 
luable works, induced him to withhold 
the notice of his name or of the means 
tu ascertain (otherwise than by com- 
parison with the original Edition) the 
peculiar share in that undertaking 
executed by him, and which is accord- 
ingly still most generally known by 
the title of “ Harris’s Voyages,” 2 vols, 
fol. 1744, and of which there is a sub- 
sequent edition. 

I regret not having at present the 
means of more particolarly noticin 
the dates of the several editions o 
the subjects of the present communi- 
cation, which I trust will prove its 
apology. Rusricus. 

—_——— 

On the Proprieiy of instructing the 
Children of the Poor in the Elements 
of the Art of Drawing. 

(From the Liverpool Mercury.) 

PROPOSAL has lately beeu made 

by a public-spirited Lndividual 

in this Town, for instructing the chil- 
dren of the lower classes of the com- 

munity, or such of them as shew a 

disposition towards it, in the art of 

Drawing, as an additional, though 

subordimate branch ef education. 

This 
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This idea has received encourage- 
ment; and many have expressed their 
willingness to contribute towards the 
support of proper establishments for 
that purpose. But, notwithstandiug 
the favourable auspices with which it 
was received, it seems of late to have 
been discouotenanced and obstructed. 
--- Objections have been dispersed 
through the medium of the public pa- 
pers; the weapons both of argument 
and ridicule have been employed 
against it. These have uot beea with- 
out their effect; and the proposition 
seems likely to sink into oblivion, 
not only without being tried, but 
without that consideration which any 
plan connected with the improvement 
of the lower classes of suciely impe- 
riously demands. 

Imperfect as the present system of 
education may be, it will readily be 
admitted, that whatever tends to in- 
troduce novel modes of instruction, 
ought not to be received without se- 
rious deliberation. If the present me- 
thods be wrong or defective, it may 
not follow that a new one may be 
precisely right. It is ou this account 
that the objections that have been 
raised against this plan are entitled to 
notice ; aud until these are removed, 
it is not to be expected that it can 
meet with a cordial and general sup- 
port. 

Before we enter upon the conside- 
ration of these objections, let us, 
however, first see what the present 
system of education for the lower 

asses of the community is, and what 
is proposed to be grafted upon it. 
To describe the former, a very few 
words may suffice—the children are 
shut up in a room—frequently a great 
number together, for six or eight 
hours every day, where, in the course 
of as many years, by the united means 
of imprisonment, threats, and dise:- 
pline, they learn to read an easy book, 
to write an indifferent hand, and in 
some cases to understand the first 
rules of arithmetic ; although the lat- 
ter branch of education is often re- 
garded with peculiar jealousy, as be- 
ing likely to awaken those dormant 
powers of wind, which, although the 
gift of God, many persons think it 
the duty of man to extinguish. 

What precise quantity of misery is 
thrust into that space of human life 
which extends from six to sixteen 
years of age, it is not possible to de- 


termine ; but it may safely be assert- 
ed, that it far exceeds that of any 
other evil that infests the earth. The 
rod and the cane are in constant re- 
quisition, and the cries of infant mi- 
sery extend from one end of civilized 
Europe to the other. A German Ma- 
gazine recently announced the death 
of a School-master in Suabia, who for 
51 years had superintended a large in- 
stitution, with old-fashioned severity, 
From an average, inferred by means 
of recorded observations, ove of the 
ushers had calculated, that in the 
course of his exertions, he had given 
911,500 canings, 121,000 floggings, 
209,000 custodes (or imprisonments) 
136,000 tips with the ruler, 10,200 
boxes on the ear, and 22,700 tasks 
by heart. it was further calculated, 
that he had made 700 boys stand on 
peas, 6000 kneel on a sharp edge of 
wood, 5000 wear the fool’s cap, and 
1700 hold the rod. “ How vast (ex- 
claims the journalist) the quantity of 
human misery inflicted by one per- 
verse educator !” 

Dismissing, however, the conside- 
ration of the means adopted, let us 
Jook at the improvements made, 
which, with respect to the lower 
classes of the community, are chiefly 
confined to reading and writing. To 
these it is proposed to add the art of 
Drawing, with a view, in the first in- 
stance, of qualifying the children for 
a trade or profession, in which such 
accomplishment may be of use, and 
eventually, perhaps, of extending 
through the country at large, a more 
general taste for the fine arts, than 
that by which it has hitherto been dis- 
tinguished. 

In the first point of view, the ad- 
vantages to be derived from a know- 
ledge in the art of Drawing, are appa- 
rent and indisputable. If to see be an 
advantage, to see correctly is certainly 
an additional one; and how can this 
correctness of sight be given by any 
method, so effectually, as by the prac- 
tice of drawing the objects that pre- 
sent themselves? In fact, the genera- 
lity of mankind go through life with- 
out ever having acquired the proper 
use of their bodily faculties. The eye 
of a painter, or even of a good me- 
chanic, is as much superior to that of 
a common person, as a watch is to a 
grindstone. 

Should any person ask in what pro- 
fession these acquirements are neces- 
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sary, it may, perhaps, shorten the ex- 
amination, to ask, in what they are un- 
necessary? From the architect who 
designs a building, to the workman 
who cuts the stone, or the carpenter 
who raises the roof, is not a correct 
eye the first qualification? If, from 
the outside of our houses, we enter 
the rooms, is not every thing around 
us the result of the arts intimately 
connected with drawing and design ? 
—Have not our chairs, our tables, 
the papers on our walls, to say no- 
thing of ond eng with which they 
are decorated, been invented and fa- 
shioned by artists or mechanics, who 
have acquired for themselves, in after- 
life, these endowments which might 
have been given them when young, 
and which, consequently, they would 
not only have obtained with more 
case, but enjoyed in greater perfec- 
tion? If we look into our manufac- 
tories,whether of hard ware orearthen- 
ware, of silk or cotton, in what de- 
partment is not the skill of the de- 
signer, and the talent of theworkman, 
indispensibly necessary? or by what 
other accomplishment is it that the 
manufactures of our Country are pre- 
ferred to those of others, but from 
the elegance of the design, and the 
truth and correctness of the work- 
manship? Whatever, therefore, tends 
to the improvement of these powers, 
from which this Country has already 
derived such benefits, wust be anatioan! 
advantage; and if, instead of confining 
this improvement to drawing, it could 
be extended to communicate to our 
infant progeny some degree of ma- 
nual skill in arts and manafactures, it 
would certainly be of as much use, at 
least, as any accomplishment in which 
they are now to be instructed. 

To this scheme, however, many ob- 
jections have been raised, which it 
may now be proper candidly to exa- 
mine; at least as far as they are se- 
riously made. The chief of these is, 
that by instructing a great number of 
children in drawing, a considerable 
portion of our youth will be taken 
from those useful and laborious occu- 
pations to which they are destined, 
and to which the good of society re- 
quires that they should be confined ; 
and will be instructed in an occupa- 
tion ef no real utility, or of merely 
an ornamental kind; besides whieh, 
it may lead them to indulge in hopes 
of profit, advancement, and even of 


2% 
fame, which all cannot obtain, and 
which the very number of candidates 
will prevent from being beneficial to 
any. Asa proof of this, we are told, 
by a writer in the Courier, who sigus 
himself A. B. that ** since the esta- 
blishment of the Royal Society, and 
other free academics, artists have en- 
creased to that degree, that perhaps 
the far greater part of them are gen- 
teelly starving ; and that even those 
of eminence in their profession are 
obliged to submit to the most humi- 
liating circumstances, to procure a 
bare existence; so that, to add to these 
would, in many respects, increase the 
sum of human wretchedness.” 

If the above slatemeut were true, 
which it is not, the inference to be 
drawa from it is exactly the reverse 
of that which the writer would imply. 
It is not because of a too geueral dif- 
fusion of a taste for the fine arts, and 
a knowledge of their excellencies, that 
arlists are not encouraged, but be- 
cause of the ignorance which prevails 
on this subject, and the indifference 
with which the works of real merit 
are often viewed by the publick at 
large. If we consider the proticiency 
that has been made iu this Country in 
other departments, we cannot but be 
astonished at the little improvement 
which has taken place in this, and 
even at the comparative small num- 
ber of persons who devote themselves 
professionaily to the arts of design. 
To say nothing of the ancient states 
of Greece, where these arts were held 
in the highest honour, and conferred 
wealth and immortality on their nu- 
merous professors, let us look at 
France, or at Holland, or the Nether- 
lands, in the middie and latter part of 
the XVIith century, and see the im- 
meuse bevelits derived to those coun- 
tries fromthe works of the eminent 
artists with which they at that period 
abounded. Even the City of Antwerp 
alone could boast of many hundreds of 
eminent painters, whose names have 
descended with honour to posterity, 
and whose works are yet purchased at 
enormous and even increasing prices, 
The i. fux of wealth thus brought into 
that City from the rest of Europe 
may readily be imagined—an inflox 
obtained through the mere effort of 
cvenius and of talent, in which the va- 
ue of the materials employed was as 
nothing to the profits acquired, and 
in which those profits were not liable 
to 
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be reduced by any countervailing 
Oss. 

But it is said, that these are not 
useful occupations, but are subser- 
vient to luxury; that to encourage 
them would be to degrade the cha- 
racter and lower the spirit of the na- 
tion, and that on this account only, 
they ought to be discountenanced and 
put down. Be it so; let us avoid every 
thing which can soften the ferocity of 
our manners, which can improve and 
humanize the mind; and, instead of en- 


deavouring to obtain the wealth of. 


other nations by our superior indus- 
try or skill, let us tear it from them 
by war and plunder. But if the pro- 
ductions of the pencil or the chisel 
are thus to be reprobated, let us not 
forget that the same reasoning will 
equally apply to our manufactures 
and our mechanical arts. It bas hi- 
therto been the policy of this ae 
to produce from the raw material, 
whether mineral or vegetable, an ar- 
ticle which exceeds in value that from 
which it is produced in an almost in- 
calculable degree ; and it has generally 
been thought that the more the la- 
bour and skill exceeded, in value, the 
material on which it is employed, the 
more was obtained to the common 
stock ; but, alihough the iron em- 
ployed in a highly finished stove grate, 
or the wool in a Norwich shawl, be 
comparatively small, yet they exceed 
beyond all proportion the relative va- 
fue of the canvas which the genius of 
a West can render worth three thou- 
sand pounds; a sum as actually re- 
alized to the artist by his picture, as 
t is to the manufacturer by his goods, 
and with at Jeast equal advantage and 
honour to the community at large. 
Luxury is a relative term. When 
the first rude inhabitants of the earth 
sought fer shelter from the incle- 
mency of the seasons, in a hollow 
tree, then luxury began. When one 
of them finding, by long experience, 
that the winds of night frequently in- 
commoded his repose, provided him- 
self with another tree, opposed to a 
differeut aspect, and occupied one or 
the other, as they might happen to 
afford him a screen, undoubtedly his 
ruder associates exclaimed against 
him, as being unable to bear the 
blasts of heaven, and as being the 
slave of luxury. This accusation, 


therefore, is ever too late; we lay 
wut our grounds, we trim our hedges, 
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we erect palaces, we decorate our 
roonis in silk and linens, we are seat- 
ed on the skins or the wool of animals, 
and we repose on beds of down. At 
what precise poiat we are to stop in 
this dangerous career, it is not easy 
to say—but it is by this that the taste 
is displayed, the eye gratified, the 
limbs reposed, the ingenious encou- 
raged, the mechanic fed, the poor 
comforted, and the world combined, 
associated, aud improved. If, then, a 
fine picture afford a pleasure to its 
possessor, equal to that of an elegant 
screen, or an inlaid book-case, let us 
allow it an equal place in our estima- 
tion—or if we despise’the one, let us 
despise the other, and return to our 
original luxuries, the wild berries, the 
mountain stream, and the hollow tree. 
Such are the answers that might be 
made to the objections before stated, 
and to those of a similar nature, if 
such objections could be thought to 
have any relation to the subject; but, 
in fact, it is not within the scope of 
the present plan to raise up prac- 
titiouers in the higher departments of 
art. On this head the proposer of the 
scheme has expressed himself in terms 
too clear to be misunderstood. “ By 
stud ying and design (says he), I do not 
mean that all our boys should be 
PAINTERS—no—to be a painter of 
history, a man should have a most li- 
beral education indeed---all | mean is, 
that he should learn to be a draughts- 
man, only with pen and ink, chalk, or 
black-lead, I mean them to draw cor- 
rectly a steady outline, no shadow- 
ing, no washing, no colouring---and 
so much only taught in all our charity- 
schools, would an advantage to 
the public welfare.” Thus the objec- 
tions against raising numerous hosts 
of painters, to contend with, and to 
starve cach other, apply not to the 
present scheme, which extends no 
further than to teach the pupils to 
see with that correctness which is ne- 
cessary in whatever busivess they may 
subsequently be employed, and to de- 
scribe what they see in a clear, cor- 
rect, aud intelligible manner. 
PERICLES, 
i 
Be. Vanan Muirtown, Inverness- 
9 shire, Jan. 14. 
AS the following observations part- 
ly relate to Gen. Moreau, they 
may at present be not unacceptable 
to many of your Readers, 
Togrards 
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Towards the end of October 1794, 
when serving as Captain in the British 
Army, I was taken prisoner near Ni- 
meguen in Hollaad. The first night 
afterwards, we were marched to Puf- 
fleck ; when all the officers of the re- 
giment supped with Geo. De Winter 
(who afterwards commanded the 
Dutch fleet at Camperdown). This 
officer regaled us with much bospita- 
lity and gaiety, and told us be had 
not taken off his clothes for 15 days. 
The next morning Gen. Pichegru 
came to the Church-yard of Puffleck, 
with an escort of Hussars: I had a 
good deal of conversation with him, 
as he was very desirous to know the 
state of the Army at Nimeguen, par- 
ticularly as to the cavalry and artil- 
lery, which, of course, I held it adut 
not to give. He seemed very reserved, 
and, when any of his officers spoke 
to him, I thought he appeared to take 
no notice of their remarks. The last 
question he asked was, as to the 
clothing of our Army; that of our 
regiment being then extremely bad, 
as we had been two campaigus on ser- 
vice with the same. The second day 
after leaving Puffleck, we arrived at 
Bois-le-duc, where we remained three 
days: the first eveniog, Col. Crass, of 
the Legion of the Lombards, called 
at our barracks, and brought me with 
him to the house of Gen. Sauviac, the 
Governor of the place. On entering 
the eating-room, several officers were 
seated at table with wine before them; 
and Gen. Moreau was standing at the 
window, I think humming a tune: 
when he perceived me, he came up with 
rouch vivacity, and taking hold of my 
hal, made me put it on; he then filled 
me a tumbler of wine, and said laugh- 
ing (I shall never forget it), ‘ Com- 
ment trouvez vous nos petits les Car- 
magnols?” He immediately began 
talking with us all regarding the past 
campaign; and particularly stated that 
he had compelied Clairfait to give up 
thoughts of raising the seige of Ipres, 
by withdrawing only three demi-bri- 
gades from the trenches, which be 
made to occupy a very large froat, 
* en Tirailleurs ;” so that Clairfait 
thought the whole Army of the North 
was coming upon him, and retreated 
towards Ghent. All this be stated with 

reat gaiety,and withoutsitling down. 
fic put some questions regarding our 
“ Cavalrie forte,” which he said he 
had not beard of since we left Tour- 


nay. I think likewise that he spoke 
about the Light Cavalry (Caskets as 
the French called them). I thought 
him then about from 22 to 25 years 
old. He was, I think, about five feet 
9 inches high, very stout, particularly . 
his limbs, aad of an agreeable coun- 
tenance ; his manner was extremely 
pleasant and gay, which from some 
circumstances surprized me much ; 
his dress was very plain, his sword a 
brass-hilted one, with a black grip, 
and black leather sword-knot; his 
hair, | think, dark brown and —S 
down the front and sides, and dresse 
en cue. We were told that he thea 
commanded the rear-guard of the 
Army ; and his discipline was the sub- 
ject of much talk, as his soldiers were 
shot for the smallest acts of plunder. 
We likewise dined one day, when at 
Bois-le-duc, with Gen. Dandeals. The 
private Hussar who came in with 
some order, | recollect, was desired to 
sit down at table with us. The Gene- 
ral was very civil, and communicated 
many circumstances whicii let us 
know how well the French were 
served by their spies. Upon one of 
the company constantly addressing us 
with the title of “ Citoyen,” he said, 
“* Ami, ne prodiguez pas tant le tiire 
de Citoyen.” During our stay at 
Bois-le-duc, the guard which mouated 
over us had the duty of shooting the 
Emigrants. So far was this from be- 
ing a disagreeable task, that the sol- 
diers wade it the subject of their talk, 
and seemed anxious to know whether 
it was to be done each day by the Old 
or New Guard, as sometimes one and 
semetimes the other had this employ- 
ment. Nearly 10@ were shot while we 
remained at Bois-le-duc. The French 
Army endured all the cold without 
teuts at that season, the end of Ov- 
tober. They had then two favourite 
Songs, which were sung on every oc- 
casion: one beginning 

Nous ne conaissons pas, en detestant les 


Rois, 
Que l'amour de Ia Justice et des Lois. 


The other was one in honour of the 
Dragoons: the Chorus was, 

“ Bomb Bomb, vive la Nation, 

Vive la Nation et ses Dragons.” 

We suffered much hardship till we 
got to Amiens, when our labours and 
privations ended. The cnthusiasm fi r 
Republicanism was by this time very 
mauch op the decline; and the Shoe. 

makers, 
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makers, &c. who appeared as munici- 
pal officers at the Theatres, were ge- 
pers ily told to go home and repair 
their customers’ old shoes, &c. 


Yours, &c. H.R. D. 
——— 
Mr, Ursan, Dee. 31. 


ENRICUS, in your vol. LXXII. 
page 821, records a very singu- 
lar anecdote respecting a Turkey Mer- 
chant named Higginbottom having 
married a lady of the name of Hud- 
son, by whom he had a beautiful 
daughter, who, being taken prisover 
by the Corsairs, became the favourite 
Sultana of an Emperor of Morocco, 
The latter part of the fact, I believe, 
is true; but I have good reason to 
think that the lady’s name whom Mr. 
Higginbotlom married (except he was 
twice married) was not Hudson, but 
either Alexander, or Shawe, as it 
hath been related to me by some of 
my ancestors, that the said Mrs. Hig- 
ginbottom, whose maiden-name I be- 
lieve to have been either Alexander 
or Shawe, was aunt to a Mrs. Malin, 
the honoured wife of a Dr. Malin, 
whose maiden-name was Alexander, 
and her mother’s name Shawe, | be- 
lieve from Bristol. I have heard my 
said ancestors say that the unfortunate, 
or if you please fortunate, Sultana, in 
corresponding with her friends in Eng- 
land, always made the figure of a Cross 
upon her letters, to intimate that she 
still held fast the profession of her 
faith without wavering. 1 can hardly 
think that this Miss Higginbottom 
was the priacipal Sultana living with 
the Emperor of Morocco in 1777 (as 
surmised by your Correspondent Hen- 
ricus), as she must have been at that 
date, inferring from the age of her 
cousin Mrs. Malin, from 60 to 80 
years of age or upwards. 

To give a sanction to the authority 
of the writer of this letter, it may be 
proper to state, that he inherits a 
small freehoid property under the 
will of Mrs. Malin, who, by the bye, 
after the death of her first husband 
Dr. Malin, married the Rev. Robert 
Oldfield, of Manchester. 

If I have thrown any light upon this 
anecdote, which is certainly a curious 
one, and your former Correspondent 
* Henricus” can furnish any fresh 
matter in consequence of what I have 
related, or correct me if | am mis- 
taken, I shall feel obliged. 

Yours, &c. Fuaccvus. 





** Somnia, terrores magices, miracula, 
sagas, [rides.”” 
Nocturnos lemures, portentaque Thessala 
Mr. Urnpan, Dec. 12. 

y OUR Correspondent E.(in Part iI. 
of your last volume, p. 431), who 
makes inquiry after a “ Form of ex- 
orcising Haunted Houses,” | refer to 


Brand's “ Observations on Popular , 


Antiquities,” where he will find 
an ample account of that species 
of the Black Art, which is now for- 
— in this kingdom. Neverthe- 
ess, as Mr. Brand observes, “ the 
Form is worth preserving as a” Bib- 
liomaniac * curiosity, as we hang up 
rusty pieces of old armour, a proof 
how much ado there may have been 
about nothing.” I would have sent 
you the whole “ Form;” but really, 
Mr. Urban, it is more fit for a Conju- 
rer’s than a Gentleman’s Magazine. 
I hope your worthy couseepranst E. 
will be able to find it, and be fully sa- 
tisfied with the “* Long Story,” which, 
in the Edition before me, consists of 
20 octavo pages, enough, in my humble 
opinion, to lay all the hobgoblins and 
boggle-hoes that have ever becn 
* doomed to walk the night, 
When Churehyards yawn, and Hell itself 
breathes out 
Contagion to the world.” 
The tedious process, however, shews 
that the Romish Clerical Conjurors 
found it difficult to ferret these chosti- 
fying gentry out of their quarters. 
Perhaps the origin of Nailing a 
Horse-shoe on the Door, though now 
—— to keep out Witches, might 
e from a custom practised at Bur- 
ley House, the ancient seat of the 
Harringtons, near Oakham, Rutland- 
shire; which lerdship the Lord Har- 
rington enjoyed with this privilege, 
that if any of noble birth came within 
the precincis of that lordship, they 
should forfeit, as an homage, a horse’s 
shoe whereon they rode, or else re- 
deem it with a sum of money. la 
witness whereof, there are many horse 
shoes nailed upon the Shire-hall door, 
some bemg of large size and ancient 
fashion, others new and of our pre- 
sent nobility, whose names are stamip- 
ed on them, but there are some with- 
out any name. That such homage 
was due it appears, because there was 
a suit at law formerly commenced 
ra > Earl of Lincoln, who re- 
used to forfeit his penalty, or pay his 
fine. ’ i. %. 
Mr. 
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Two Lerrers To A FRIEND. 
Lerrer I. 

Dear Sir, Stonor Park, Sept.15. 
HE conversation which, a few 
days ago, we had in your Li- 

brary, recalled my thoughts to Bibli- 
cal literature, a branch of study in 
which I formerly took much plea- 
sure; but which, for several years 
past, 1 have abandoned. What! re- 
collect of the little knowledge of it 
that I once possessed, enables me to 
commit to paper the following mis- 
cellaneous observations on the D1sci- 
PLINE oF THE Cuurcn oF Rome, 
RESPECTING THE GENERAL PERvSAL 
Or THE ScRIPTURES BY THE Laity, 
one of the topicks of our conversation. 
They may be found to give some ac- 
count, 1. Of the Ancient Discipline of 
the Church of Rome, respecting the 
General Perusal of the Scriptures by 
the Laity: I]. Some account of the 
Change made in the ancient Discipline, 
in consequence of the troubles occa 

sioned by the Waldenses and Albi- 
genses: 11]. Some account of the Ac- 
tval State of the Discipline of the 
Church of Rome in this respect: 
1V. A short statement of the Scati- 
ments of some respectable Protestant 
Writers, on the unrestricted perusal 
of the Scriptures: V. Some observa- 
tions on the notion entertained by sc- 
veral Protestants, of our considering 
it unlawful to print a Trauslation of 
the Scriptures in a vulgar tongue, 
without Notes: V1. Some facts which 
shew the earnest wish of the Church 
of Rome to promote the circulation 
of the Scriptures, both in the original 
languages and in translations: VII. 
Some facts which shew the grouod- 
Jessness of the charge brought against 
the Church of Rome, that she did not 
allow Translations of the Bible into 
vulgar tongucs to be printed, till she 
was forced to it against her will by 
the Protestant Translations: and 
VIII. Some account of the English 
Catholic versions of the Bible. 

1. The early discipline of the Church 
of Rome, in respect to the perusal of 
the Scripture by the general body of 
the Laity, has varied. On this head I 
cannot do better than extract the fol- 
lowing passages from a Letter of Fe- 
nelon to the Bishop of Arras (Oeuvres 
Spirituels de Fenelon, Syo. 1V. 241). 

_ “IT think (says the illustrious Prelate) 

that much trouble has been taken in our 

times, very unnecessarily, to prove what 
Gent. Mac. January, 18\4, 


is incontestible, that, in the first ages of 
the Church, the Laity read the Holy 
Scriptures. It is clear as daylight, that 
all people read the Bible and Liturgy in 
their native languages; that, as a part 
of geod education, children were made 
to read them ; that, in their sermons, 
the Ministers of the Church regularly 
explained to their flocks whole Books of 
the Sacred Volumes ; that the sacred text 
of the Scriptures was very familiar to 
the people; that the Clergy exhorted the 
people to read them; that the Clergy 
blamed the people for not reading them ; 
and considered the neglect of the perusal 
of them as a source of heresy and im- 
morality. But in all this (continues the 
illustrious Prelate) the Church used a 
wise economy; adapting the general 
practice to the circumstances and wants 
of individuals. It did not think, how- 
ever, that a person could not he a Chris- 
tian, or not be well instructed in bis re- 
ligion, without perusing the Sacred Wri- 
tings. Whole countries of barbarians, 
and innumerable multitudes of the faith- 
ful, were rich (to use the words of St. 
Paul) in words and science, though they 
had not read the Sacred Writings. To 
listen to the Pastors of the Church, who 
explain the Scriptures tothe faithful, and 
distribute among them such parts as are 
suited to their wants, is to read the 
Scriptures.” 

Thus far, | have copied the words of 
Fenelon. in confirmation of what is 
said by him, that a considerable pro- 

ortion of the faithful derived their 

nowledge of the Gospel, not from a 
perusal of the Scriptures themselves, 
but from the explanation of them by 
their Pastors, | beg leave to refer you 
to what my most learned friend Dr. 
Herbert Marsh, the Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, 
in his * Illustrations of his Hypothesis 
on the Origin and Composition of the 
three first Canonical Gospels,” bas ob- 
served on the very small number of 
manuscript copies of the Gospels 
which were possessed by the early 
Christians. 

II. Fenelon then proceeds to notice 
the Change of the discipline of the 
Church in the peint I have meutioned, 
in consequence of the troubles occa- 
sioned by the Waldenses and Albi- 
genses. 

“It should seem (he says) that the 
Waldenses and Albigenses obliged the 
Church to have recourse to her strict 
authority, in refusing the perusal of the 
Sacred Scripture to all persons who were 
not disposed to read it to their advan- 

tage. 








tage. Ido not, however, undertake to 
assert that this probibition was then is- 
sued by the Church for the first time ; 
but, certainly, the indocility and spirit of 
revolt which then appeared among the 
Laity,—the neglect of the Pastors to ex- 
plain tbe Scriptures, and the contempt 
which the people began then to shew for 
their instructions, made it manifest that 
it had become unsafe to permit the peo- 
ple at large to read the Sacred Text ; and 
eonsequently made it necessary for the 
Church to withhold from the Laity the 
perusal of it without the permission of 
their Pastors.” 


Thus far the venerable Prelate. I 
will observe, that the disorganizing 
tendency of the doctrines of the Wal- 
denses and Albigenses, and their equal 
hostility both to the State and to the 
Church, are not always sufficiently at- 
teuded to; and as these Sectaries pro- 

agated their doctrines, among the 
Patty, principally by a misapplication 
of the Sacred Text, the withholding of 
it from general perusal was an obvious 
remedy. If it be thought an extreme 
remedy, it-should not be forgotten 
that the evil which it was inteaded to 
¢ure was also extreme. 

Fenelon next proceeds to state the 
principal Councils, Synods, and Epis- 
eopal Ordinances, by which the geue- 
rai perusal of the Scriptures by the 
Laity was restricted. In a further 
part of his Letter, he enumerates se- 
veral passages, both of the Old and 
New Testament, which are likely to 
be anderstood in a wrong seuse by the 
ignorant or ill-disposed, and to be 
wrested .by them, as he terms it efler 
St. Paul, to their own perdition.— 
Hence Fenelon concludes, “ that the 
Church acted wisely in withholding 
the Sacred Text from the rash criti- 
eisms of the vulgar.” He says, that 
“ before the people read the Gospel, 
they should be instructed respecting 
it; that they should be prepared for 
it by degrees, so that, when they come 
to read it, they should be qualified to 
understand it, and thus be full of its 
spirit before they are entrusted with 
its letter. The perusal of it should 
only be permitted to the simple, the 
docile, and the humble—tv those who 
wish to nourish themselves with its 
divine truths in silence. It should 
never be committed to those who 
merely seek to satisfy their curiosity, 
to dispute, to dogmatize, or to criti- 
cize. Ina word, it should be given 
tv those only who, receiving it from 
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the hands of the Church, seek for 
nothing in it but the sense of the 
Church.” This is, and ever has been, 
the doctrine of the Church. “ Her 
discipline ia this article,” says Fene- 
lon, in another part of his Letter, 
‘* has sometimes varied ; her doctrine 
has ever been the same.” 


111. I shall proceed to state the ae- 
tual Dispositions of the Church of 
Rome on this important point of her 
Discipline. For this purpose, | beg 
leave to copy what Mr. Alban Butler 
says, in bis Sixth Letter on Mr. Archi- 
bald Bower’s “ History of the Popes.” 

“The people (these are his words) 
daily hear the Scriptures read and ex- 
pounded to them, by their Pastors, and 
in good books. Even children have exe 
cellent abridgements of the Sacred Hise 
tory, adapted in the most easy and fami- 
liar manner to their capacity, put into 
their hands. The divine books them- 
selves are open to all who understand 
Latin, or any other of the learned lan- 
guages, in every Catholic country; and 
every one may read them in the vulgar 
languages, if he first ask the advice of 
his Confessor, who will only instruct him 
in what spirit he is to read them.” 

IY. From what I have said, it seems 
evident that the limitation with which 
the Roman Catholic Church allows 
the general body of the Laity to per- 
use the Scriptures in a vulgar tongue 
has not a very extensive operation 5 
and I must observe, that some em 
nent Protestants so far agree with the 
Roman Catholic Church an this head, 
as to think that the indiscriminate per- 
usal of the Scripture by the Laity is 
attended with bad consequences, and 
should therefore have some limitation. 

1. For proof of this, 1 particularly 
refer you to the Treatise of Dr. Hare, 
a late Bishop of Chichester, * On the 
Difficulties which attend the Study of 
the Scriptures in the way of Private 
Judgment.” 

2. In respect to the Protestant prac- 
tice of putting the Scriptures into the 
hands of Children in their tender 
years, Mr. Benjamin Martin, io his 
Preface to his “Introduction to the 
English Tongue,” laments and cen- 
suresthe “ putting of the Sacred Book 
into the hands of every bawling 
schoolmistress, aud of thoughtless 
children, to be torn, trampled upon, 
and made the early object of their 
aversion, by being their most tedious 
task, ad their punishment.” He 
seems iuclived to ascfibe the — 
e 
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of irreligion, and the contempt of 
holy things, to this source. 

3. Mr. Edmund Burke thus ex- 
presses himself in his * Speech on the 
Act of Uniformity :” 

“The Scripture (be says) is no one 
summary of Christian doctrine regularly 
digested, in which a man could not mis- 
take his way; it is a most venerable, 
but most multifarious collection of the 
records of the Divine economy; a col- 
lection of an infinite variety of Cosmo- 
gony, Theology, History, Prophecy, 
Psalmody, Morality, Apologue, Allego- 
ry, Legislation, Ethicks, carried through 
different books, by different authors, at 
different ages, for different ends and 
purposes. 

“It is necessary to sort out, what is in- 
tended for example, what only as a nar- 
rative; what to be understood literally, 
what figuratively; where one precept is 
to be controuled or modified by another; 
what is used directly, aud what only as 
an argument ad hominem; what is tem- 
porary, and what of perpetual obliga- 
tion; what appropriated ‘to one state, 
and to one set of men, and what the 
general duty of all Christians. If we 


‘do not get some security for this, we not 


only permit, but we actually pay for all 
the dangerous fanaticism which can be 
produced to corrupt our people and to 
derange the public worship of the Coun- 
try. e uwe the best we can (not in- 
fallibility, but prudence) to the. sub- 
jects ; first, sound doctrine—then ability 
to use it.”—Speech on the Act of Uni- 
formity, Works of the Right Honourable 
Edmund Burke, vol. V, page 335. 

4, I request your attention, in the 
last place, to that numerous portion 
of the Protestant Subscribers to the 
Bible Societies, which contends that 
the Bibles distributed should be ac- 
companied with the Common Prayer 
Book, “as a safeguard,” to use the 
expression of Dr. Herbert Marsh, 
(whose learning justly places him at 
the head of these gentiemen,) “ a- 


-gainst the misinterpretation of the 


Bible.” Surely the Protestant who, 


.by a general adoption of safeguards 


against the misinterpretation of the 
Scriptures, must admit such misinter- 
pretation to be probable, cannot quar- 
rel with the Roman Catholic for his 
cautionary preventatives of it. 

V. This leads me to mention a 


" strange opinion, which prevails much 


amoug Protestants, that it is contrary 


-to the General Principles of the Catho- 


lic religion io publish the Bible in a@ 
vulgar tonguc, withoul Noles, 


To be convinced of the erroneous- 
ness of this opinion, it is only neces- 
sary to walk into the shops of the 
French Booksellers in this town, 
where several French Catholic ver- 
sions of the New Testament, with- 
out any notes, are constantly on 
sale. 1 will refer you to six only 
of the most common of these ver- 
sions. 

The first is the version published 
by Father Amelotte, an Oratorian. It 
was originally published by him in 
1666, in 4 vols. 8vo, with notes, prin- 
cipally relating to the literary diffi- 
culties of the text; but, soon after 
the publication ‘of this edition, he 
published the version by itself, in one 
duodecimo volume, The approba- 
tions of several persons of high rank 
and authority in the Catholic Church 
are prefixed to it; a table of the Epis- 
tles and Gospels follows. At the top 
of each page of the Gospel, the age 
of Christ is mentioned; and small 
asterisks are sometimes introduced, to 
shew where the text of the Vulgate 
introduces words which are not in the 
original. But it contains no note; it 
doves not even contain summaries of 
the contents of the chapters. The 
edition before me is of the year 1683. 

2dly. The next edition is that of 
Mons, by the gentlemen of Port 
Royal, originally published with 
notes; but repeatedly published with- 
out them. 

Sdliy. To these, Futher Bouhours, 
a Jesuit, opposed his version. It has 
a through various editions ; and 

as neither comment nor note. 

Athly. Neither the translation of 
Mons, nor that uf Father Bouhours, 
was so current as Amelotic’s; but 
Amelotte’s was greatly superseded b 
“* Le Manuel Chretien.” This publi- 
cation contains, in one small cheap 
octavo, the I’salms, all the New Tes- 
tament, the Imitation of Christ, and 
the Ordinary of the Mass, in the 
French language, without a single 
note. It is the version of the New 
Testament generally used by the 
French Laity. 

Sthly. Among persons of liberal 
edication, M. de Sacy’s version is in 
request, The original edition, and 
many of the subsequent editions, are 
accompanied by copious annotations 
but many (some of which are noticed 
by Le Long) have been published 
without theur. 

6thly, 





6thly. Among the versions without 
Botes, | must contend that the ver- 
sions of our Missal isto the vulgar 
tongue should have a place. Our 
Missal, which in this instance has been 
followed by the Common Prayer 
Book, contains so much of the Gos- 
pels as gives the heads of the history 
and doctrine of Christ. The versions 
of it are pumerous, aod many of them 
bave no notes. 

Tthly. I must add, that wo Syriac, 
no Armenian, no Lihiopic, no Arabic 
version of the Bible has any notes; yet 
those are the vulgar tongues of large 
portions of the world. 

I beg, however, mot to be misun- 
derstood. While | mention the mwul- 
titude of Roman Catholic Bibles and 
versions of Bibles without notes, I 
admit, most unequivocally, that it is 
the acknowledged right of our Church 
and her Vastors to direct when, where, 
and what notes should accompany 
them. But] must think that the va- 
rious instances in which ] shew that 
they have been published without 
notes, prove incontrovertibly how un- 
justly we are charged with admitting 
it, asa principle of our religion, that 
the versions of the Bible into a vul- 
gar tongue should not be published 
without them. 

VI. I shall now cite a few miscel- 
taneous facts, to shew how much the 
Church of Rome has at ail limes de- 
sired lo promote the general circula- 
tion and perusal of the Sacred Wri- 
tings, both in the original language, 
and in Translations from it. 

1. To begin with the Practice of 
the Church in the Middle Ages, | refer 
you to the second part of Dr. Hody’s 
“Historia Scholastica Textis Ver- 
sionumque Grace et Vulgate.” It 
is impossible to peruse it, without ac- 
knowledging it to prove beyond cou- 
troversy, that there never was a time, 

‘even in the darkest ages, when the 
study of the Scriptures, and that, too, 
in their original languages, was not 
cultivated and encouraged by the Ro- 
man-Catholic Clergy. lu our own 
country, the works of the Venerable 
Bede, of Holy Robert of Lincoln, 
and of Roger bares, shew how much 


Biblical learning was cultivated and 
encouraged in those days. 

2. Every candid scholar must sure 
ly own it to be principally owing to 
the labours of the Monks of the ir id- 
die Ages, that we are now in pos- 
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session of the Sacred Writings. This 
will appear clear to every one who 

erusés the Tenth Chapter of Mr. 
ane invaluable ‘ Antiquities of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church,” aud the 
Fourth Chapter of the Third Book 
of Dr. Henry's History of Britain. 
Gerhardus Tyschen, Professor of Phi- 
losophy and Oriental Literature in the 
United Universities of Butzow and 
Rostock,in his “* Tentamen de variis 
Codicum Hebrxorum Vetcris Testa- 
menti MSS. Rostochii, 1772,” ex- 
presses himself in terms of astonish- 
ment at the labours of the Monks in 
the transcription of the Sacred Wri- 
tings, and the singular felicity of their 
execution. ‘ I am sensible (he says) 
that it isthe general opinion that the 
study of the fine arts was buried dur- 
ing the middle ages. It is, however, 
certain, that while Literature was 
crushed every where else, she found 
a refuge in Monasteries.” He parti- 
cularly mentions how much the inha- 
bitants of those, pious abodes studicd 
the Hebrew language ; and how many 
of them were employed in transcrib- 
ing Hebrew manuscripts. He says, 
that Calligraphy arrived in them at 
its summit of excellence ; the beaut 
of their transcriptions, he remarks, is 
such as could not have becn attained, 
unless they possessed some art of fix- 
ing the forms of written letters, to 
which we are strangers. 

3. The typographic art was no 
sooner discovered, than the Catholic 
presses were employed in printing, ia 
every size, from the folio to the twen- 
ty-fourth, the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or particular parts of them, in 


. the Hebrew and Greek originals, and 


the Latin Translations. 

4. Every Catholic acknowledges 
with readiness the transcendant merit 
of the Loudon Polyglott ; and ever 
candid Protestant should admit wit 
equal readiness, that the London Po- 
lyglott was preceded by the Catholic 
Polyglotts of Complutum, Antwerp, 
and Paris; and that without them 
the London Polyglott would not have 
existed. 

5. Many examples shew, that when 
any Nation bas been converted or re- 
called to the Catholic religion, the 
Church of Rome has been careful to 
supply it with a Translation of the 
Scriptures in its vernacular language. 
The numberless Translations of the 
whole Scriptures, or of different ae 

9 
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of them, ioto the Latin, which was 
once the language of the whole West- 
ern Empire, are well known. So early 
asthe fourth century, St. Augustin 
observed, that ‘the number of those 
who had translated the Scriptures 
from the Hebrew into the Greck might 
be computed; bat that the number 
of those who had translated the Greek 
into the Latin could not: for that, 
immediately on the introduction of 
Christianity, if a person got posses- 
sion of a Greek manoscript, and 
thought he had any knowledge of the 
two languages, he set about transla- 
ting the Scriptures.” ’ 

6. The Peshito, or Sincere version 
of the Four Gospels into Syriac, was 
certainly made before the Fourth; and 
there are circumstances which render 
it probable that it was made at the 
end of the First, or the beginniuz of 
the Second, — In 1552, the 
Maronite Christians having, under the 
direction of Ignatius their Patriarch, 
sent Moses of Marden to Pope Julius 
the Third, to acknowledge the supre- 
macy of the See of Rome, and to 
be received into his communion; the 
Emperor Ferdinand caused a new edi- 
tion of this version to be printed at 
his own expence at Vienna, and trans- 
mitted to Syria. 

7. In 1548, there appearing to be an 
opening for the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Ethiopia, Pope Paul the 
Third caused ao Hthiopic version of 
the New Testament to be published 
at Rome for the use of the new Aithi- 
opic Christians. 

8. An drabic version of the whole 
Bible was published at Rome iv 1591; 
and in 1671, the Congregation at 
Rome de Propaganda fide, published, 
for the use of ihe Arabic Christians 
in communion with ber, an Arabic 
version of the whole Bible, in three 
volumes folio, under the direction of 
Sergius Risius, Bishop of Damascus, 
We are informed by Abbas Nazarias, 
in his Diarium Eruditum, that it was 
the labour of 46 years. With the 
same beneficent view, an Arabic ver- 
sion of the Feur Gospels was printed 
in 1591, at the Medicwan press in 
Rome. P 

9. The extreme difficulty of aequir- 
ing even a slight knowledge of the 
Chinese language; the swall number 
of those who cao but imperfectly read 
it, and the immense expense attead- 
ing the printing of the smallest work 
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in it, prevented the Catholic mission- 
aries from publishing’ any version of 
the Scripture in that language. It 
was, however, their wish todo it whea 
such a version should be generally 
useful; and when the means of print- 
ing and publishing it should be in their 
power. With this view the ‘Jesuits 
prepared a Harmony of the Four 
Gospels in the Chinese language; it 
is preserved in the British Museum. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society 
mention this circumstance in the First 
Report of their proceedings, and com- 
mend the elegance of the version. 

Vil. I shall now notice a charge 
often brought against the Catholics— 
that they were forced against their 
will to print versions, in vernacular 
languages, of the Sacred Text, in con- 
Sequence of the effects produced by 
the versions made in those languages 
by the Protestants, 

_ Kor this charge there is vo founda- 
tion. 

1, The earliest printed Protestant 
version is that, in the German lan- 
guage, by Martin Luther. The New 
Testament of that version was print- 
ed iv 1522; the Old in 1530. 

It lad beea preceded, fitst, by 
Fust's celebrated Bible, printed at 
Mentz in 1462; secondly, by Bem- 
Jer’s, printed at Augsburgh in 1467 ¢ 
aud, thirdly, by the four versions 
mentioned by Beausobre (Hist. de la 
Reformation, Liv. 4), 

2. The earliest printed French Pro- 
testant version is that of Olivetan, 
assisted by Calvin. It contains the 
whole Bible, and was finished in 1537 ; 
the year 1535 (which 1s the date mea- 
tioned in the title-page) being the 
year in which it was first committed 
to the press. 

This version had been preceded, 
first, by the French version of the 
New Testament, by Julian, an Au- 
gustinian wonk, printed in 1477; se- 
condly, by the French version of the 
whole Bible, by Guyards des Moulins, 
printed in 1490; and, thirdly, by that 
of Estapics, the New Testament of 
whose version was printed in 1523, 
and the Old-in 1528. ‘The last of 
these editions was particularly used 
by Olivetan. 

_ 3. The earliest printed Italian Pro- 
testant version appeared in 1562. 

it had been preceded, first, by Ma- 
lermi's, printed in 1471; and, second- 
ly, by Bruccioli’s, in 1532, which last 

version 
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version the Protestant Translator ge- 
Berally followed. 

4. The first printed Protestant Bel- 
gic version was made from Luther's, 
and appeared in 1527. 

It had been preceded by a version 
of the Four Gospels, printed in 1472; 
and by ove of the whole Bible, print- 
ed at Cologne im 1475; at Delft in 
1417; at Gonda in 1479; and both at 
Antwerp and Louvain in 1518. 

It is needless to extend these en- 
quiries. 

VIII. I shall close this letter, al- 
ready too long, by some account of 
the English Catholic versions of the 
Bible. 

1. An English version of the New 
Testament was printed in 1582, in one 
volume quarto, by the Clergy of the 
English College, first established at 
Doway, but then removed to Rheims. 
Their translation of the Old Testa- 
ment was published at Doway (to 
which town the College had then re- 
turned), in two volumes quarto, in 
the years 1609 and 1610. 

2. The Rhemish version of the 
New Testament, but with some varia- 
tion, both in the text aud notes, was 
reprinted at Douay in 1600. The 
version of the New Testament was 
often reprinted. In 1738 it was beau- 
tifully printed in London, in one vo- 
lume folio; and in the title-page is 
ealled the Fifth Edition. 

3. In 1730 an English Translation 
of the New Testament, but on the 

round-work of the Rhemish and 

ouay version, was published, at 
Douay, by Dr. Witham, the Presi- 
dent of the English College in that 
town, with many concise and useful 
notes. 

4. In 1749-50 a new edition, both 
of the Old and New Testament, with 
some alteration in the text, and much 
in the notes, was published from this 
version, by Dr. Challoner, in 5 vols, 
Svo. The New Testament of that 
édition has been often reprinted ; but 
it is asserted that the editions subse- 
- quent to that of 1749 are incorrect, 
and that the edition of 1749 is to be 
preferred to any of them. 

It is much to be desired that we had 
a good literary history of the En 
lish versions of the Bible by the Ro- 
man-Catholics; and of the contro- 
Versies to which they have given rise. 
The account given of them by Mr. 
Lewis, in bis “ History of the Trans- 
t 
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lations of the Holy Bible and New 
Testament into English,” is very im- 
perfect, and written with an evident 
prejudice against the Catholic reli- 
gion. 

5. Two editions of the Catholic 
version of the whole Bible, in folio, 
and one of Dr. Challoner’s version of 
the New Testament, in octavo, are 
now in the press. A stereotype edi- 
tion also of the latter, in octavo (in 
which cheapness has been particularly 
consulted), will soon make its appear- 
ance. 

It is highly probable that, with 
more time for the inquiry, and-(I 
should certainly add) with more 
knowledge of the subject, many other 
instances of the zeal of the Catholic 
Church to spread the Sacred Writings 
might be ocllaced. But surely those 
which I have mentioned abundant! 
shew that it has always been her wi 
that the Sacred Volumes should be 
circulated in every country into which 
the Christian religion has penetrated ; 
and that the charge made against her 
of withholding the Bible from her 
flock, has, to say no more, been un- 
mercifully exaggerated. The exag- 
guatiee has been carried so far, as to 

ave made it nearly the universal be- 
lief of Protestants, that withholding 
the Bible from the genera! body is 
the rule, and the liberty to read it the 
exception; whereas it is much nearer 
the truth to say, that the withholding 
of it is the exception, and the liberty 


the rule. Yours, &c. Cc. B. 
— 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 18. 


T is not any narrow view of civil 
society, any bigoted attachment 
to any thing which has existed, mere- 
ly because it has been sanctioned by 
Time, which can support itself in 
these days of bold inquiry and philo- 
sophic light. That which was proper 
for one stage of national progress to 
wealth, glory, and greatness, may be 
unsuited to another. Evils gradually 
cease with their causes; and imper- 
ceptibly change their course, when 
the disadvantage of the accustomed 
channel is greater than the good. 
it is thus, I presume, that we are to 
console ourselves, while looking closes 
ly at the violent changes which have 
taken place in the ‘internal structure 
and combination of ranks in old Eng- 
land within the present reign. We 
know well enough that social institu. 
tions 
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tions are not made for the happiness 
of one or two classes, but of the 
whole. The convulsions of the world 
have shaken to pieces, and huddled 
together, all minor partitions; and 
have left no traces of them in minds 
not exquisitely formed—such as those 
which, when the pressure is removed, 
can shew the original images in all 
their freshness. 

Among the many great and envia- 
ble advantages of a popular govern- 
ment, like that of this Country, are 
some difficulties which are in constant 
operation, A Minister must too often 
resort to temporary expedients. A 
thousand engines of intrigue and cor- 
ruption are at work ; and he can nei- 
ther have the sagacity to foresee, nor 
the fortitude to resist, the tendency of 
each. The wheels of administration, 
clogged with maltiplied and inde- 
scribable obstacles during the last 
eventful period of twenty years, have 
driven too many of our rulers to 
leave remote and contingent evils to 
themselves! 

During this sad period, the race of 
Country Gentlemen has—| will not say 
become absolutely extinguished, but 
has approximated to the verge of ex- 
tinction. 1f this class have not form- 
ed an useful iink in society; if they 
have not covtributed widely to the 
happiness of others, and those a most 
important branch of the national 
strength,—then, perhaps, their ex- 
tinction ought to excite no long and 
serious regret. But 1 am indubitabl 
convinced that all the peasantry—all 
the agricultural classes of the lower 
orders, that first and best source of 
national. power, feel it in the loss of 
comforts, morals, gentleness, loyally, 
and patriotism ! 

I do not blame the rich Farmer! I 
do not expect that he will be without 
education that which nothing but edu- 
cation cau make him! I do not ex- 
‘oer that, ‘with intellects bent from 

oyhood to look upon the earth, and 
all around him in his employ, solely 
with a view to his own selfish profit, 
he should be impressed with the rela- 
tive demands of complicated interests! 
that custom—that the impulse of 
sentiments treasured up in youth, and 
daily renewed by conversation or 
reading, or both, should do no more 
for the man of more liberal birth and 
independence, than Nature, narrowed 
by a vulgar occupation, does for kim! 
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“If we admit these facts, and their 
consequences,” it may be asked, “‘ who 
is to blame for the cause?” Perh 
they re i arise partly out of events 
beyond the controul of a single king- 
dom ; out of the dreadful convulsions 
on the Continent; out of the finaa- 
cial difficulties we have undergones 
out of the very glut of Commerce, 
which has flowed in upon us as the 
only safe depository of its stores! 
Hence the cunning and successful ap- 
plication of a paper currency! Hence 
stock-jobbers, loan-jobbers, contrac- 
tors, and enormous sudden wealth! 

All these things may happen with- 
out any fault in our rulers! The 
may be necessary evils connected with 
a preponderating good; and such, I 
presume, they have been considered. 
But I am by no means convinced that 
we could not have had all the bene- 
ficial effects, without quite as much 
of the ill, Mr. Pitt was a great Mi- 
nister; great in intellect, and patrio- 
tic in intention; but even in Mr, 
Pitt’s mind there were strange preju- 
dices and weaknesses, which | think 
still pervade alinost all of his schvol, 
Mr. Pitt came too early into the full 
est employment of public life to have 
laid up a deep store of digested wis- 
dom. There were certain opinions, 
which he seems to have inherited from 
his Father, not equally suitable to hig 
own times; but which he had never 
leisure enough so to examine, as te 
see their fallacy, and throw them off. 
When Lord Chatham emerged into 
public life, the boldoess of his aspir- 
img mind induced him to attack, over 
come, and trample under foot those 
great family cabals which governed 
parties, and which stood in the way 
of his solitary interest. Uence there 
grew in him an inveterate scorn for 
the hereditary predominance of an 
established aristocracy. “Give me,” 
he cried, ** the man who is fittest for 
my purpose! I care not for his edu- 
cation, his birth, or his fortune!” 

That this was the principle, senti- 
ment, and rule of conduct with the 
Son, will scarcely be denied. If strict- 
ly and justly applied, I do not deny its 
rectitude ; but the danger lies in the 
application. The temptations to the 
abuse of this principle are, alas! con- 
stant and frightful ; and I reluctantly 
express my Conviction that Mr. Put 
himself, wise as he was, continual! 
fell into the snare, of which the whole 

system 
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system of our domestic society will 
long feel the effects! Many of the 
arrangements, and even some of what 
are called the prejudices of civil life, 
are but aids to the human understand- 
ing, which the combined experience 
of ages has formed. There is a little 
too much presumption in any man 
who trusts too much to his own unas- 
sisted judgment on first appearances 
in the human character. * To take 
the fittest man for your purpose,” is 
right; but the question is, “* who is 
fittest?” A cunning man, without 
education, who is practised in the 
world, may often appear fitter for 
some important business than an edu- 
cated man of talent, because he is 
readier; but cunning and readiness 
are not wisdom, as Mr. Pitt often 
found out in bis instruments, alas! 
tov late. 

The advantages of Commerce are 
great; but Mr. Pitt over-estimated 
them, and consequently the import- 
ance of that class whe are engaged in 
it. He came into power on the shoul- 
ders of the East India Company, who 
always retained too g-cat an influeuce 
over his mind. He was the god of 
the City ; and the City and Stock Ex- 
change were his gods in returv, He 
considered a Coronet a feather, which 
was light payment for any favour, 
without caring on whose head it fell, 
The House of Lords he nearly, if not 
quite, doubled; taking out of the 
other House almost all the large land- 
ed property. 

hen a Corouct became thus cheap, 
2 Baronetage suuk into perfect insig- 
nificance. ‘Then it fell in profusion 
on Cilizens, East-Indians, Placemen, 
and smal! Couutry-gentlemen, of new 
families, or sudden fortunes, Society 
was turoed upside-down; aud the 
mud came uppermost! Superficial 
thinkers Jaughed at these things; 
more especiaily while they heard the 
roar of the great game which was 
playing on the Contment. ‘They were 
comparative trifles; but,if we should 
survive the shock of that great game, 
they were not likely to continue trifles 
hereafter. Why,sv plentiful has been 
this work, that men as new as the re- 
volvtionists of France are considered 
here as already grey in their honours! 
They bave taken place of the old 
Country Gentiemen in almost every 
County in England, aud shoved them 
into insiguificance. A. F. A, 
(To be continued.) 





Mr. Urnsan, East'Retford,Nov. 3. 

N your last Volume, Part LI. p. 
363, is given, from a book printed 

in 1599, **.4 Licence for a Man to 
kepe on his Cappe.” ‘The same form 
of licence occurs in a volume in my 
possession, printed by Tottell in 1576, 
intituled, ** 4 Booke of Presidens ex- 
actly wrytten in Maner of a Register, 
newlye corrected, with addicions of 
diuers necessary Presidents, meete for 
al suche as desire to learn the Fourme 
and Maner howe to make al Maner of 
Euidences and Instrumentes, as in the 
Table of this Booke more playnlye ap- 
peareth.” The person licensed is de- 
signated by the same iuitials [T. M.], 
and the date isthe same [20th May, 
in the 36th year of our Reign}; but 
the spelling 1s more ontient, and there 
is a slight transposition of the words. 
1 take it for granted, by this Form of 
Licence being inserted in this Book of 
Presidents, that it was a licence in 
common use, and not specially granted 
to any favourite or sect. But the 
reason of my thus addressing you is 
not to make comments on the above 
instrument ; but to ask any of your 
Correspondents, skilled in the games 
and sports of our ancestors, what they 
understand by the ** Game of Closing,” 
for Lam at a loss to know the import 
of a Royal Licence to use that game 
which is contained in Totteil's book, 

p: 121, in these words— 

* A Licence to use the Game of Closing. 
“ Henry the Eight, &c. To the Maior, 
Shiriffes, and Aldermen of our City of 
Londo’ yt now be, and yt hereafter for 
y® time shal be, and to al other our offi- 
cers, ministers, and subjects, these our 
Letters hearing or seeing, greeting. We 
let you wit yt wee of our special grace 
haue lice’ced, and by these presents do 
lice’ce our wel-heleued R. P. and hys de- 
puty or assignes, to kepe in any place 
w’in oure City of Londo’ and ye suburbs 
of the same fro’ henceforth from time 
to time during his life onely for dle and 
Bere, and no Money, y® game of Closing, 
for y® disporte and recreatio’ of honest 
p’so’s resorting thither, a!l maner pre’- 
tices and vacabo'ds only except, without 
any damage, penalty, da’ger, losse, or 
forfeiture to ensue, either of the said 2. 
his said deputy or assigne, or to the said 
p’sons, or any of the’ in this bebalfe. 
Any Act, Statut, or Ordinance heretofore 
had or made to y® contrary hereof not- 
w’sta’ding. Wherefore we wil and co’- 
mau’d you and euerye of you to p’mit and 
suffer che said &. bis said deputy or as- 
signe, 
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signe, to use and enjoy the whole effecte 
of this our licence, without any your let 
or interruption, as ye tender our plea- 
sure, and wil auoide the contrary.— 
Given &c.” 

Yours, &c. Joun Hoxmes. 


P.S. It came across my thoughts, 
at first, that wrestling might be meant 
by the game of closing ; but I have 
since abandoned the notion, for the 
language of the Licence does not sup- 
port it; and that science was confined 
to the lowest orders of society, and 
was certainly practised without wait- 
ing for permission from the govera- 
ing powers. J. H. 
a 


Mr. Unpan, Jan. 3. 


UST as | was about to transmit to. ; 
while parts, and even the whole of 


you a brief statement of the 
Causes of the Rarity of Books, your 
number for December came to m 
hands, containing a further Attac 
— the Bibliomaniacs; and an ex- 
plicit dissent signed (1. K. p. 544) 
from the epinion which I had ven- 
tured to advance respecting the use- 
fulness of their labours. 

The plaints of “ a Book-worm” (as 
expressed in the same page, 544) ex- 
cited by the proceedings of the Biblio- 
maniacs, and of their great champion 
Mr. Dibdin, are certainly very amus- 
ing, though not much to the purpose 
of argument. 

If | could be persuaded to grant to 
I. K. the data he has assumed, I 
should consider it as inconsistent with 
that respect | feel for truth to con- 
trovert his doctrine, as well as a 
great pity to disturb his neighbour 
hy interrupting him amidst his silent 
enjoyments. 

But, on the contrary, it would be 
an act of injustice to our cause, 
if I did not take upon myself most 
unequivocally to deny the assump- 
tions upen which I. K.’s objections to 
our proceedings are founded; viz. that 
* If an old work be truly valuable, it 
will not be necessary to search mo- 
nasteries, dive into vaults, pore over 
book stalls, or grub up all the trash 
(as he is pleased to call it) which has 
been consigued to the silence of cen- 
turies,”” &c. 

Without anticipating what I mean 
to say upon the Causes of Rarity, I 
wiil brietly observe, that this assump- 
tion implies, first, thet maukind have 
at all times been weil and impartially 
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disposed to do justice to literary merit 
as soon as it presented itself to view ; 
and, secondly, that there are nota 
multitude of circumstances which have 
thrown, and may again throw, and 
keep in the back ground, books which 
are yet highly meritorious and well 
worth preserving, and the value of 
which has been, atid may again be, 
recognised and established many years 
after their publication, and when they 
are almost forgotten. 

Neither of these propositions are, 
I contend, correct. 

It would needlessly load your pages 
were I here to give, in corroboration 
of my assertion, a large list of antient 
and good Authors, whose works have 
been long and culpably neglected ; 


some of them, have been unfairly, 
and often very ineorrectly, transferred 
into more portable, and (certainly, 
to those who are unable to read the 
black letter) more legible volumes. 
I will, however, instance one, and 
only one, of loug-neglected volumes ; 
a book of such great merit and au- 
thority as will, | humbly presume, 
entitle it to stand fur all the rest, and 
thus settle the question. 

That volume, is no other than 
the Holy Scriptures, which, its his- 
tory informs us, has twice narrowly 
and most providentially escaped ex- 
tinction, when in apparent danger 
thereof through mere neglect; and 
once even since the invention of priot- 
ing: for this best of bvoks was cer- 
tainly not the first fruit of the labours 
of the press. 

I take for granted it will not be 
contended that want of merit cast 
this book ito the shade; or that the 
copy of the New Testament in Greek 
which Erasmus with such difficulty 
procured, or that copy of both the 
Testaments which Luther found co- 
vered with dust in the Monasiery of 
Wittemburg, had been jusi/y ** con- 
signed to the silence of centuries ;" or 
properly placed ‘on the shelf, neg- 
lected and forlorn.” 

1 by no means iatend to draw dis- 
proportionate compartiions; but my 
argument is from the greater to the 
less: that if maukind could, during 
14 centuries, suffer this universally 
important volume to decline in repu- 
tation and in use, popularity can be 
no test of merit; and it is not unfair 

te 
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to infer, what facts have often proved, 
that many good and useful, or cu- 
rious books, may get out of use, or 
out of fashion, and thus become rare; 
and that such works may, with pro- 
priety, be permitted to have a second 
day, and pass again before the public 
eye. 

"nat why should not the honest zeal 
of the bhener, who draws them 
forth from their concealment, be re- 
compensed quite as well as the ex- 
ertions of the less honourable Plagia- 
rist, who has sometimes decked him- 
self in the brilliant feathers which he 
has borrowed from them, and fluttered 
away for his day, plumed with the wis- 
dom of Antiquity ? 

Let we now proceed to specify what 
appear to me to have been the 
Causes of the Rarity of some Printed 
Books; observing,—First, that those 
causes are, for the greater part, quite 
distinct frum any expression, the re- 
sult of sufficient and mature investi- 
gation, of the public opinion as to 
the merits of those books, and 
---Secondly, that it is impossible, 
owing to the nature of the printing 
business, that the supply of books, 
excepting only those which are of low 
price, and in general use, can keep 
exact pace with the demand for them. 
By far the most numerous class of 
books is that which is adapted ex- 
clusively to the use of Students in dif- 
ferent departments of Science, and of 
any of which a single edition supplies 
the slowly progressive demand of 
nearly haif a century: when such an 
edition is sold, and, perhaps, several 
of the copies worn out, a man may 
wait for years, sometimes haif his life, 
before a single copy appears in the 
market, to be picked up at a moderate 
price ; unless, which will rarely hap- 
pert, such a demand for the book 
should suddenly arise as will justify 
the publication of a new edition. 

The Causes of Rarily appear to me 
to have been, decey ; waste; small- 
ness of impression; persecution ; and 
the ephemeral nature or flimsy quality 
of some publications. ’ 

The mere lapse of time, 10 con- 
nexion with the various accidents, 
from fire, damp, and worms, to 
which Paper, the frail material of 
books, is exposed, is the first, and 
there can be little doubt that it has 
been the most extensively operative, 
cause of their rarity. Indeed, had 
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not the first’ specimens of printing 
been executed ov a paper much supe- 
rior in texture to that ia modern use, 
and had not the binding been, as it 
literally was, of boards united with 
strong ligatures of shin, it would be 
difficult to imagine how so many per- 
fect volumes could have survived the 
use and abuse of between three aud 
four centuries. 

But some books have, no doubt, 
sunk into total disuse, owing to their 
real or supposed want of merit, or 
owing totheir having been supplanted 
by others cheaper or more compact 
in their form, or in some way or other 
considered to be better adapted to ge- 
neral use. Others have been imper- 
fected by the frequent and careless 
use of them, And of both these de- 
scriptions such multitudes have been 
from time to time wasted, as unwor- 
thy of being preserved, that in some 
cases it is scarcely, if at all, practicable 
now to procure a copy. Asan instance 
of disuse, I will mention, that bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, a Trea- 
tise, to the best of my recollection, 
highiy spoken of by Dr. Johnson, and 


brought again into notice by him, and - 


which has been lately re-printed, was 
for many years a waste-paper book. 
Another cause of rarity has been 
the smaliness of the number printed, 
or, as it is called, of the impressions, 
of some works, owing to their ab- 
siruse nature, the limited demand for 
them, or the policy or timidity of 
the Publisher. Under this descrip- 
tion I reckon Chauncey’s Hertford- 
shires Hickes’s Thesaurus, &c. &c. 
A fourth and very pregnant cause 
of rarity has been, the persecution, re- 
ligious or political, to which parti- 
cular books have been exposed; such, 
for instance, as the first edition of 
Tindal’s Testament in English, which 
was seized, or, as some say, bought 
up, and burot at Paul’s Cross by the 
then Bishop of London, Also, all 
those political or controversial tracts 
which have been at different times 
condemned to destruction by the Go- 
verument, or by opposite prevailing 
parties in the Stale. Such, for in- 
stance, as Algernon Siducy’s Discourse 
on Government, and some writings of 
Stubbe, Prynnc, Bastwick, Leighton, 
Milton, Toland, and others. 1 sup- 


pose Mr. Dibdin will add to his new 
edition of Ames’s Typographical An- 
liquities, a good Engli 
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purgatorius. A large collection of 
such pieces is, | believe, to be seen in 
the British Museum, containing many 
uniques. This cause of rarity has 
had considerable effect upon Legen- 
daries, Processionals, Missals, and 
other Popish books, which were very 
-properly thrown into the shade by 
the Reformation of Religion. Of the 
Legend of the Saxon Saints, though, 
maugre all its heap of wonders, it is, 
with respect to several persons and 
facts of that time, our on/y historical 
document, I never remember to have 
seen more than one complete copy, 
and that is contained ina thick folio 
volume in the Bodleian Library. 
Yet Processionals, Missals, and Le- 
gends, were ouce the most common 
of books; “The Golden Legend” was 
particularly so. Cave mentions a 
great number of editions printed in 
the infancy of the art. lt was the 
Bible of the Romish Church, and 
every Parish was compelled by law 
to-lave one. (See the 4th Section of 
Archbishop Winchelsey’s Constitu- 
tions at Merton, A. D. 1250.) In the 
course of 20 years, | have been able 
to collect but three copies of this 
book. One of these, in English, has 
been suffered io survive, afier having 
had the word Pope carefully erased 
throughout the volume; and_ the 
Legend of St. Thowas of Canterbury 
(Archbishop Becket) purposely torn 
out, in consequence, perhaps, of the 
Act of Parliament declaring Becket to 
have been a traitor, which was fol- 
lowed by an order from king Henry 
VILL. to uashrine his bones at Canter- 
bury, and burn them. My other Le- 
geads are both in Latin; dates 1485 
and 1496; one of them has, also, lost 
the lite of Beckei. 

Another instance of a book made 
rare by persecution, may be found in 
a small volume, about three inches 
long and two broad, intituled, « A 
spiritual and most precious Perle, tea- 
ching all mes to love and imbrace 
the crosse as a most swete and neces- 
sary thing unto the soule, Wrpttea 
for thp comfort, by alearned Preacher, 
OTHO VVERMVLLERVS. and trans- 
lated into English by M. Miles Cover- 
dale.” The diminutive size of this 
book fitted it to be carried secretly 
about the persons of Protestants, in 
the persecuting days of bloody Queen 
Mary. I suspect some error in the 
date (1550) assigned to the first Eng- 
lish edition of this book, because it is 
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three years before the death of Ed- 
ward the Sixth. This book is re- 
printing, after a lapse of two cen- 
turies and a half It is a religious 
tract of intrinsic value, independently 
of the peculiar interest which it de- 
rives from the circumstance of its 
having. been the bosom friend and spi- 
ritual instructor of the poor perse- 
cuted Protestants, at a time when 
Bibles were not suffered to be read in 
England. 

The remaining causes of rarity 
which occur to me are, the ephemeral 
nature and flimsy quality of some pub- 
lications, chiefly relating to current 
transactions, and often consisting only 
of thin pamphlets, or single sheets or 
half sheets of paper; such as printed 
notices about sales of property, pa- 
pers respecting local events, and even 
hand-bills and ballads. Of the latter, 
it may be recollected, there was a 
curious collection in the Roxburghe 
Library, which sold for a large sum of 
mooey. I have by me a thin folio 
volume of hand-bills, and other small 
papers, respecting the Revolution, 
which were printed in different places 
before and afier the landing of King 
William I11.; it contains several very 
important historical documents rela- 
tive to that almost miraculous trans- 
action. Another folio volume, of the 
original Spectators, with the adver- 
tisements, each number printed on 
a half-sheet of foolscap, and defective 
in about 70 or 80 of the first 100 pa- 
pers, is now somewhat of a rarity. 
lt appears from this collection that 
the Stamp-duty commenced August 
2, 1712. Steele, in his concluding 
number, 555, says the Stamp-duty of 
a halfpenny reduced his sale to some- 
what less than one half the number 
sold before the Lax was laid. This 
may serve as a useful hint to those 
perrons who talk of encouraging Li- 
terature by imposing a tax of eleven 
copies upon every first impression of 
a work, be it great or small. 

Volumes of electioneering placards, 
&e. though printed within these 50 
years, are rare, because all publica- 
tions relating to local disputes and 
temporary occurrences soon disap- 
pear, and formerly there ‘were few 
collectors; yet are such collections 
not uninteresting —even those who 
have wasted them would afterwards 
be glad to recall them. As memo- 
randa, they may be very useful to the 
Topographer and Historian, 

Old 
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Old newspapers are rare from this 
cause, viz. that the collectors of 
them have been few; but they are 
not the less valuable. A number either 
ef the Halfpenny or the Farthing 
Post, both printed in 1740, is now a 
very great rarity. All the newspapers 
printed during the Civil Wars fetch a 
very high price. 

Collecting and arranging rare books 
and papers of the above descriptions 
has, I know net for what reason, been 
ridiculed as a puerile employment. 
But, if it is recollected that persons 
whose rank in society places them 
above those occupations which fill up 
the time of the trading and labouring 
classes, for that very reason stand in 
need of some pleasant pursuits to em- 
ploy their leisure, and that the want 
of suitable employment may not im- 
os have been the cause of their 

aving bestowed their countenance up- 
on such recreations as fighting cocks, 
baiting bulls, running blood-horses, 
or betting upon boxing-matches ; 
surely whatever diverts from these, 
and convects them with Literature by 
making it anamusement, c ‘acur no 
just censure. Nor would ix )88i- 

le, | presume, to prove that cheir 
encouraging those who assist them in 
such pursuits, by purchasing at a 
liberal price when they can afford it, 
is at all detrimental to the morals or 
interests of society. 

If any further apology were want- 
ing for the practice of collecting rare 
books and papers, I should observe, 
that their value rises as time ad vances. 
This, in a calculating commercial 
country, like England, might be urged 
as the argumentum adhominem. But, 
besides this, and independently of any 
individual merit which might make 
them popular, they throw peculiar 
light upon general and local! history, 
and upon the customs, arts, manu- 
factures, and language, of past times. 
Hence they claim, with great pro- 
priety, a place in the most respect- 
able Libraries. 

The study of rare books has beea 
much facilitated by the writers on Bib- 
liography ; and the time spent in this 
study ought not to be set down 
amongst the hours of life which have 
been altogether thrown away. Almost 
all books (those which are rare cer- 
tainly not to be excepted because they 
are so) suggest matter for rational 
conversation, and interesting discus- 
sion; and not unfrequently call up in- 


cidentally some great and instructive 
theme, at a time when the introduc- 
tion of such a subject of discourse 
would otherwise be impracticabic. 
—_— © e 
Mr. Unpan, Dec. 9. 
M?** I request some particulars 
regarding Admiral Hosier, the 
hero of Porto-bello, and an answer to 
the question, if he was ever married 
or not? To an indifferent Reader, 
acquainted with Glover's inimitable 
Ballad of “* Hosier's Ghost,” which 
speaks more than a thousand pane- 
gyrics on the disappointed Admiral, 
some account of him, and even of his 
family, may not be wholly uninterest- 
ing; but you will allow it to be far 
more so to one who fancies himself a 
distant relation of the Hosier family. 
Apropos! Every hint relative to 
* Junius” may be useful in leading to 
an ultimate discovery of their Author. 
Being in company last year (Sept. 
1812) with a Gentleman in the West 
of England, who was shortly after- 
wards chosen a Representative of a 
Borough in Parliament, and the con- 
versation turning on Junius’s Letters, 
he stated that the Author’s name was 
no secret among the Members of the 
Whig Club. My eagerness to become 
as wise as my neighbours was, hew- 
ever, damped, by the further as- 
surance, that it was not prudent to 
reveal the same; and I can only sub- 
mit it, therefore, to the generosity 
of any of the Members of the said 
Club, to satisfy the curiosity of their 
Jess illumined brethren voluntarily. 
Another apropos! Have any of your 
Readers, acquainted with German 
Literature, been able to peruse the 
short introduction to Lord Byron’s 
Bride of Abydos, without being for- 
cibly reminded of Githe’s Song : 
“ Kennt ihr das Laud we die Citronen 
blihn ?” &e. &e. 
in his interesting Novel, intituled, 
Withelm Meister’s Lehrjahre? Much 
has been said of the accidental coin- 
cidence in ideas, observable in the 
works of Poets of different countries; 
but that a German and English Poet 
should not only adopt the same 
thoughts, but even the very same 
expressions, in allusion to the same 
object, without one being an imita- 
tor of the other; this, Mr. Urban, in 
the language particulariy familiar to 
our countryman, cy diy sivas xa OAws 
ediivalor, pines vod acs Oabvilas worraa 
wagataroy. T. FARQUHAR. 
FRAGMENTS 
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Fragments of Literature. 
No. VI. 

** 4 compendious or briefe Examinacion 
of certayne ordinury Complaints of divers 
of our Cruntrymen in these our dayes, 
which although they are in some part 
unjust and frivolous, yet are they all by 
way of Dialogues throughly debated and 
discussed. By W. S. Gentleman.” Ato, 
Lond, 1581. 

The Dialogue in this Work is be- 
tween a Knight, a Merchant-man, a 
Doctor, a Husbandman, and a Crafts- 
man: from the observations of all 
whom many curious traits of antient 
manners may be gleaned. The fol- 
lowing, selected from fol. 3, is “ The 
Gentlemau’s Complaint bow he can- 
not keep like countenance as he was 
wont to do,” 


Knight. “ Syr, as I knowe it is true 
that yee complaine not without cause, 
so it is as true that I and my sorte (I 
meane all Gentlemen) have as great, 
yea and farre greater, cause to com- 
playue than any of you have, (for as I 
said) now that the pryces of thinges are 
rysen, of al handes, you may better lyve 
after your degree then we, fur you may 
and doe rayse the pryce of your wares, 
as the price of vittayles, and other your 
necessaries doe ryse, and so cannot we 
so much, for though it bee true that of 
such Landes as come to our handes 
either by purchase, or by determination, 
and ending of such termes of years, or 
other Estates, that I or mine aunces- 
tors had graunted them in time past, I 
doe eyther receive a better fine then of 
old time was used, or enhaunse the rent 
thereof, being forced thereto for the 
charge of my householde that is so en- 
creased over that it was; yet in all my 
lyfe time, I looke not that the thyrd 
parte of my lande shg! come to my dispo- 
sition, that 1 may enhaunse the rente of 
the same, but it shalbe in men’s holding 
either by leases or by copy graunted 
before my time, and still continuing, 
and yet lyke to continue in the same 
state for the most parte duringe my lyfe, 
and percase my Sonnes: so as we cannot 
raise all our wares as you may yours, 
and as me thinketh it were reason we 
did, and by reason that we cannot, so 
many of us (as yee know) that have de- 
parted out of the countrey of late, have 
ben dryven to geve over our Rousholdes, 
and to keep either a Chamber in Loridon, 
or to wayt on the Court uncalled, with 
a Man and a Lackey after him: where 
hee was wonte to keepe halfe a score of 
cleane men in his house, and xx or xxiiii 
other persons besides every day in the 
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weeke, And such of us as do abyde in 
the countrey still, cannot with two hun- 
dreth a yere kepe that house that wee 
might have done with ec, markes but 
xvi. yeares past. And therefore we are 
forced either to minishe the thirde part 
of our housholde, or to raise the third 
parte of our revenues; and for that we 
cannot so doe of our own landes that is 
alreadye in the handes of other men, 
many of us are enforced eyther to keepe 
pieces of our Landes when they fall in 
our owne possession, or to purchase 
some Fearme of other mens landes, and 
to store it with Sheepe or some other 
Cattell, to helpe to make up the decay of 
our revenewes, and to maintayne out 
old estate withall, and yet is little 
inough.” 


Fol. 11. b.—“ Ihave seene a Cap fer 
xiiii, pence as good as I can now get for 
ii shillynges six pence: of cloth yee have 
heard how the pryce is risen. Nowa 
payre of shooes coste twelve pence, yet 
in my time I have bought a better for 
site pence. Nowe I can get never a 
horse shooed under ten pence or twelve 
peace, where I have also seene the com- 
mon pryee was syxe pence.” 


In folio 26 the author tells us: 


** Once a Bookseller made mee when 
I asked him why we had not white and 
browne paper made within the Realm as 
well as they had made beyonde Sea: 
then hee aunswered mee that there was 
paper made a while within the realm: * 
at the last the man perceived that made 
it that he could not aforde his paper as 
good cheape as it came from beyond the 
sea, and so he was.forced to lay downe 
making of paper; and no blame in the 
man, for men will geve never the more 
for his paper because it was made here. 
But I would eyther have the paper stayed 
from coming in, or so burdened with 
custome, that by that time it came 
hether, our men myghte aforde theyr 
paper better cheape then straungers 
myght do theirs, the customes consi- 
dered.” 





“* Catalogus Vniversalis Librorum in 
Bibliotheca Bodicianaomnium Librorum, 
Linguarum, & Scientiarum genere refer- 
tissimd, sic compositus, ut non solum pub- 
licis per Europam Universam Bibliothe- 
cis, sed etiam prwatis Museis, aliisque 
ad Catalogum Librorum conficiendum 
usui esse possit, Accessit Appendix Libro- 
rum, qui vel ex munificentid aliorum, 
vel ex censibus Bibliotheca, recens allati 
sunt; auctore THoma James, S. 7h. Doc- 
tore, ac nuper Proto-Bibliothecario Ox- 
oniensi.”” Ato, Oxon. 1620. 

This 
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Old newspapers are rare from this 
cause, viz. that the collectors of 
them have been few; but they are 
not the less valuable. A number either 
ef the Halfpenny or the Farthing 
Post, both printed in 1740, is now a 
very greatrarity. Ali the newspapers 
printed during the Civil Wars fetch a 
very high price. 

Collecting and arranging rare books 
and papers of the above descriptions 
has, I know net for what reason, been 
ridiculed as a puerile employment. 
But, if it is recollected that persons 
whose rank in society places them 
above those occupations which fill up 
the time of the trading and labouring 
classes, for that very reason stand in 
need of some pleasant pursuits to em- 
ploy their leisure, and that the want 
of suitable employment may not im- 
pom have been the cause of their 

aving bestowed their countenance up- 
on such recreations as fighting cocks, 
bailing bulls, running blood-horses, 
or betting upon boxing-matches ; 
surely whatever diverts from these, 
and connects them with Literature by 
making il an amusement, can incur no 
just censure. Nor would it be possi- 

le, | presume, to prove that their 
encouraging those who assist them in 
such pursuits, by purchasing at a 
liberal price when they can afford it, 
is at all detrimental to the morals or 
interests of society. 

If any further apology were want- 
ing for the practice of collecting rare 
books and papers, I should observe, 
that their value rises as time ad vances. 
This, in a calculating commercial 
country, like England, might be urged 
as the argumenium adhominem. But, 
besides this, and independently of any 
individual merit which might make 
them popular, they throw peculiar 
light upon general and local history, 
and upon the customs, arts, manu- 
factures, and language, of past times. 
Hence they claim, with great pro- 
priety, a place in the most respect- 
able Libraries. 

The study of rare books has been 
much facilitated by the writers on Bib- 
liography ; and the time spent in this 
study ought not to be set down 
amongst the hours of life which have 
been altogether thrown away. Almost 
all books (those which are rare cer- 
tainly not to be excepted because they 
are so) suggest matter for rational 
conversation, and interesting discus- 
sion; and not unfrequently call up in- 


cidentally some great and instructive 
theme, at atime when the introduc- 
tion of such a subject of discourse 
would otherwise be impracticabic. 
EE A. Cc. 
Mr. Urzan, Dec. 9. 
AY I request some particulars 
regardmg Admiral Hosier, the 
hero of Porto-bello, and an answer to 
the question, if he was ever married 
or not? To an indifferent Reader, 
acquainted with Glover's inimitable 
Ballad of *“* Hosier’s Ghost,” which 
speaks more than a thousand pane- 
gyrics on the disappointed Admiral, 
some account of him, and even of his 
family, may not be wholly uninterest- 
ing; but you will allow it to be far 
more so to one who fancies himself a 
distant relation of the Hosier family. 
Apropos! Every hint relative to 
“ Junius” may be useful in leading to 
an ultimate discovery of their Author. 
Being in company last year (Sept. 
1812) with a Gentleman in the West 
of England, who was shortly after- 
wards chosen a Representative of a 
Boroagh in Parliament, and the con- 
versation turning on Junius’s Letters, 
he stated that the Author’s name was 
no secret among the Members of the 
Whig Club. My eagerness to become 
as wise as my neighbours was, hew- 
ever, damped, by the further as- 
surance, that it was not prudent to 
reveal the same; and | can only sub- 
mit it, therefore, to the generosity 
of any of the Members of the said 
Club, to satisfy the curiosity of their 
Jess illumined brethren voluntarily. 
Another apropos! Have any of your 
Readers, acquainted with German 
Literature, been able to peruse the 
short introduction to Lord Byron’s 
Bride of Abydos, without being for- 
cibly reminded of Githe’s Song : 
“ Kennt thr das Laud we die Citronen 
bliihn ?” &c. §c. 
in his interesting Novel, intituled, 
Withelm Meister’s Lehrjahre? Much 
has been said of the accidental coin- 
cidence in ideas, observable in the 
works of Poets of different countries ; 
but that a German and English Poet 
should not only adopt the same 
thoughts, but even the very same 
expressions, in allusion to the same 
object, without one being an imita- 
tor of the other; this, Mr. Urban, in 
the language particulariy familiar to 
our countryman, cv div sivas nab OAws 
wdiivalov, wptra vol pas Pabvelas worrw 
magutayoy. T. FARQUHAR. 
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Fragments of Literature. 
No. VI. 

** 4 compendious or briefe Examinacion 
of certayne ordinury Complaints of divers 
of our Cruntrymen in these our dayes, 
which although they are in some part 
unjust and frivolous, yet are they all by 
way of Dialogues throughly debated and 
discussed. By W. S. Gentleman.” Ato, 
Lond. 158%. 

The Dialogue in this Work is be- 
tween a Knight, a Merchant-man, a 
Doctor, a Husbandman, and a Crafts- 
man: from the observations of all 
whom many curious traits of antient 
manners may be gleaned. The fol- 
lowing, selected from fol. 5, is “* The 
Gentlemau’s Complaint bow he can- 
not keep like countenance as he was 
wont to do.” 


Knight. “ Syr, as I knowe it is true 
that yee complaine net without cause, 
so it is as true that I and my sorte (I 
meane all Gentlemen) have as great, 
yea and farre greater, cause to com- 
playve than any of you have, (for as I 
said) now that the pryces of thinges are 
rysen, of al handes, you may better lyve 
after your degree then we, fur you may 
and doe rayse the pryce of your wares, 
as the price of vittayles, and other your 
necessaries doe ryse, and so cannot we 
so much, for though it bee true that of 
such Landes as come to our handes 
either by purchase, or by determination, 
and ending of such termes of years, or 
other Estates, that I or mine aunces- 
tors had graunted them in time past, I 
doe eyther receive a better fine then of 
old time was used, or enhaunse the rent 
thereof, being forced thereto for the 
charge of my householde that is so en- 
creased over that it was; yet in all my 
lyfe time, I looke not that the thyrd 
parte of my lande shg! come to my dispo- 
sition, that I may enhaunse the rente of 
the same, but it shalbe in men’s holding 
either by leases or by copy graunted 
before my time, and still continuing, 
and yet lyke to continue in the same 
state for the most parte duringe my lyfe, 
and percase my Sonnes: so as we cannot 
raise all our wares as you may yours, 
and as me thinketh it were reason we 
did, and by reason that we cannot, so 
many of us (as yee know) that have de- 
parted out of the countrey of late, have 
ben dryven to geve over our jousholdes, 
and to keep either a Chamber in Loridon, 
or to wayt on the Court uncalled, with 
a Man and a Lackey after him: where 
hee was wonte to keepe halfe a score of 
cleane men in his bouse, and xx or xxiiii 
other persons besides every day in the 
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weeke. And such of us as do abyde in 
the countrey still, cannot with two hun- 
dreth a yere kepe that house that wee 
might have done with cc, markes but 
xvi. yeares past. And therefore we are 
forced either to minishe the thirde part 
of our housholde, or to raise the third 
parte of our revenues; and for that we 
cannot so doe of our own landes that is 
alreadye in the handes of other men, 
many of us are enforced eyther to keepe 
pieces of our Landes when they fall in 
our owne possession, or to purchase 
some Fearme of other mens landes, and 
to store it with Sheepe or some other 
Cattell, to helpe to make up the decay of 
our revenewes, and to maintayne out 
old estate withall, and yet is little 
inough.” 


Fol. 11. b.—“ Ihave seene a Cap fer 
xiiii, pence as good as | can now get for 
ii shillynges six pence: of cloth yee have 
heard how the pryce is risen. Nowa 
payre of shooes coste twelve pence, yet 
in my time I have bought a better for 
site pence. Nowe I can get never a 
horse shooed under ten pence or twelve 
peace, where I have also seene the com- 
mon pryee was syxe pence.” 


In folio 26 the author tells us: 


** Once a Bookseller made mee when 
I asked him why we had not white and 
browne paper made within the Realm as 
well as they had made beyonde Sea: 
then hee aunswered mee that there was 
paper made a while within the realm: * 
at the last the man perceived that made 
it that he could not aforde his paper as 
good cheape as it came from beyond the 
sea, and so he was.forced to lay downe 
making of paper; and no blame in the 
man, for men will geve never the more 
for his paper because it was made here. 
But I would eyther have the paper stayed 
from coming in, or so burdened with 
custome, that by that time it came 
hether, our men myghte aforde theyr 
paper better cheape then straungers 
myght do theirs, the customes consi- 
dered.” 





“* Catalogus Vniversalis Librorum in 
Bibliotheca Bodicianaomnium Librorum, 
Linguarum, & Scientiarum genere refer- 
tissimd, sic compositus, ut non solum pub- 
licis per Europam Universam Bibliothe- 
cis, sed etiam prwatis Museis, aliisque 
ad Catalogum Librorum conficiendum 
usui esse possit, Accessit Appendix Libro- 
rum, qui vel ex munificentid aliorum, 
vel ex censibus Bibliotheca, recens allati 
sunt; auctore THoma James, S. 7h. Doc- 
tore, ac nuper Proto-Bibliothecario Ox- 
oniensi,”’ 4to, Oxon, 1620. 

This 





38 Bodleian Catalogue, 1620.—Mechanic Power. [Jan. 


This is the second Edition of the 
Bodleian Catalogue The first ap- 
eared in 1°05. The third came cut 
in folio in 1674 ; and the last Edition, 
in two Votumes folio, made its ap- 
earanee in 1738. Ali printed at Ox- 
ord. 

The singularity which marks the 
Catalogue of which the title is above 
quoted, is contained in Dr. James's 
Prowmium. 


“Cum in hoc Catalogo, adeoque in 
ipsa Bibliotheca, Libri habeantur pro- 
fecti ab daumata memoria Auctoribus, 
partim hereticis, partim schismaticis, 
aliisque ejusdem © >eris: sciant neque 
fas, neque licitum . nique eosdem 
lectitare, n+ dum legere: sed paucissimis 
tantum melioris note studiosis, quibus 
hane veniam indulget Academia, licentid 
Vicecanceliarij, Kegiique Professoris ma- 
nuum subscrytione prius obtenta,” 


——_— 


Mr. Ursa, Jan. 10. 
WILL request your insertion of 
the following instance ; in the hope 

of learning, from some of your sci- 
entific Readers, whether it be a cor- 
rect exceplion to the axiom, hitherto 
undisturbed, which states, that, ** in 
using any of the Mechame Powers, 
what we gain in Power we lose in 
Time, or in the Operis Summé.” 

M and N (differing in diameter, but 
each weighing five hundred) are two 
hollow cylinders, .or two pair of 
peripheries ; so connected and pro- 
vided, that a force (of men) may 
be applied within each (like a dog in 
a progressive wheel), which shall 


make each to progress along the line 
CD. This line C D is a smooth, im- 
penetrable, horizontal plane: conse- 
quently, along this plane M and N 
may be moved with equal facility; 
or, rather, each nullo labore; tor 
there is wothing to be done, no wheel 
leverage work in the case of either. 

But if C D be covered, as shewn 
by the dots, 4 inches deep, with earth 
of such a consistence, that M (and, 
a fortiori, N) will continualiy cut 
down to C D as they advance along 
it; in this case there is work, wheel 
leverage work, to be done; and to 
do it a force will be wanted to work 
in each ; a force reciprocally propor- 
tional to the wheel leverage of each: 
The wheel leverage, or power, of 
M is to that of N, suppose, as 4 to 3. 
Three men workiwy, by their weight, 
in M, at a certain pace, will take it 
from A to B in twelve minutes. Four 
men working in N, at the same pace, 
and with the same exertion, will take 
N also from Ato B in twelve minutes. 

If this be sv (and so it is), dues it 
not make an exception to the known 
mechauical axiom, stated above ; see- 
ing that M gives three men the power 
of doing exactly what N requires four 
men for doing ? 

In every progressing wheel, this 
earth-cutting base affords the same 
exception. But this dog-wheel in- 
stance gives it unmixed with any 
axle-friction: it goes purely to the 
point of the wheel-leverage; the 
ground being the fulcrum, incessantly 
changing as the wheel advances. 

Yours, &c. W. M. 
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Mr. Urpan, Jan. 1. 
i answer to the inquiry of Indaga- 
tor, in Part Il. of your last vo- 
lume, p. 538, Plans of the Town of 
Liverpool may be had from the Grand- 
son of old Mr. Eyes, who was Sur- 
veyor to the Corporation, now resi- 
dent in Liverpool; and that gentle- 
man, as well as myself, have a manu- 
script plan of the Town, taken in 
1725, which Plan was engraved at 
ene corser of Harwood’s extensive 
Plan of the Town and Township of 
Liverpool, printed in 1803. | have 
no where seen Plans of an earlier 
date than 1725, though for many 
years seeking every opportunity to find 
them. I have yet hopes they may be 
found in the Chancery Court of the 
Dutchy of Lancaster. And Mr. Har- 
per would much gratify many of his 
Lancashire friends, if when such plans 
(or plan of the Castle only) fall into 
his hands, he would, through your 
Magazine, communicate them tc the 
publick. Many documents are yet 
wanting to complete the History of 
Liverpool begun to be collected by 
Mr. Holt some years ago. That lately 
published by Mr. Troughton, in 1807, 
is very erroneous in the account of 
the Castle, p. 47. He says the forti- 
fied wall was square, as well as the 
Towers; whereas they are evidently 
often drawn and were round (like 
Flint Castle, &c.); and now from the 
foundations we have seen when the 
improvement under the Act in 1786 
began, they are fully proved to be 
round; and the Wall towards Castle 
ditch and Preeson’s-row were also cir- 
cular, or of a rounding form, but the 
wall towards the Pool, now Peol-lane, 
was straight, as well as that to Moor- 
street, on the North, or nearly so. 
G. Penny’s History of Liverpool, pub- 
lished 1772 by Johnson, and edited by 
the late Rev. Wm. Enfield, may now 
commonly be had in book sales; it 
contains a plao of Liverpool, from a 
survey taken in 1768. R. Williamson 
published a pocket plan in 1766. Mr. 
Eyes’s plan was in 1765 ornamented 
with a view of the Exchange as it then 
stood, wiih a dome, as W. Wood the 
Architect finished it in 1754, when it 
was opened with a magnificent ball 
in September, at which were present 
242 ladies (at the late Boven bali 1813, 
there was five or six times as many): 
since thea it has been burut down, af- 
fer it had been previously altered in 
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1795. The building adjoining the old 
Church on the left hand of the tower, 
corner of the picture, 1s now, at the | 
very moment I am writing, pulling 
down; which will exhibit a fiue tower 
now building in a truly Gothic style, 
that dues honour to the Architect, Mr. 
Harrison of Chester. The battery in 
the said picture has long since been 
removed; the Chuch-yard brought 
forward and enlarged trom the sea 
bavk, in the froat of which George’s 
dock basin is vow constructed, 

The origival painting of which you 
have given us a copy, is of very an- 
cient date, and nw “4n possession of a 
gentleman io Our neighbourhood, 
where | lately saw it. | have one by 
me of the Lown, painted in oil from a 
drawing taken in 1725. Buck, im his 
Views, published a print in 1728, I 
think; and Nich. Angelo Rooker 
about 1770 published two excellent 
engraved views of Liverpool, the best 
engraved of any we have, to accom- 
pany the History of Liverpool, by 
Perry. He also engraved for that 
History, the principal buildings ia 
the town drawn byP. P. Burdett, then 
resident here; but in Rooker's View 
of the town, taken in 1770, he has 
drawn warehouses that were then to 
be built, but were not built; and in 
my drawing in 1728, the spire of St. 
George's is added, though not built at 
that time. I inclose you an account 
of the old Church *. 

Permit me to ask some one of your 
Correspondents for an account or his- 
tory of the first Sheriffs in Lanc shire. 
I have now before me three lists; 
one printed at Lancaster 1804, one 
at Manchester 1807, also a copy 
manuscript of the late Rev. W. Coo- 
per of Overlegh, through the favour 
of his friend the very Rev. Dean 
Cholmondely, of Chester. M. G. 

a 
Mr. Urnspan, Stow, Jan. 15. 
ERMIT me to suggest to the au- 
thor of those excellent papers on 
“© Architectural Innovation,” that, 
were they illustrated by elevations of 
the structures he so meritoriously 
sceks to rescue from oblivion and de- 
cay, they would become invaluable. 
Such views deserve the graphic ho- 
nours of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
far more than many buildings which 
have received thatdistinction. Arties. 





Epir. 
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Cambridge, Dec. 17. Subjects of Ex- 
ercises for the Members’ Prizes for 1814: 
—-Senior Bachelors, “ Utrum ex homi- 
nibus fanaticis an scepticis plus detri- 
menti respublica capiat.”—Middle Ba- 
chelors, “ Quo magis instituta civilia et 
ecclesiastica inter se conveniant, eo me- 
lius rempublicam administrare licet.” 

Subjects for Sir W. Browne's gold me- 
dals fer 1814: —Greek Ode, Welling- 
tonus regionem Gallicam, Pyrenzis mon- 
tibus subjectam, despiciens.” — Latin 
Ode, “ Germania Lipsie vindicata.’’— 
Epigrams, “ Victor iterum fugiens.” 

Cambridge, Jan 10. Subject of the 
Dissertation for the Hulsean Prize for 
114: “ On the comparative value of 
Prophecies and Miracles, as Evidences 
for the Truth of Christianity.” 

Mr. _Maruias’s Edition of Gray’s 
Poems, noticed in our last volume, p. 
567, will form two handsome Quarto 
Volumes. 

Preparing for Publication. 

The Poems of Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey, of Sir Thomas Wyatt the Elder, 
and of uncertain Authors who flourished 
in the Keign of Henry VIII. ; accompa- 
nied with Notes Critical and Historical, 
and Biographical Accounts of the several 
Writers. By-the Rev. G. F. Nort. 

A new edition of the OLp Prays, in- 
cluding the best of Dodsley, Hawkins, 
and Nichols; shewing the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the English Drama. 

The Speeches of the Right Hon. Charles 
James Fox, in the House of Commens, 
from his entrance into Parliament in 
1768 to the Year 1806. With Memoirs, 
Introduction, &c, In 6 vols. 8ve. 

Sermons; by the late Rev. WALTER 
Biaxe Kirwan, Dean of Killala. With 
a Sketch of his Life, and a Portrait. In 
one volume, &vo, 

Alicia de Laey. An Historieal Novel. 
By Mrs. West. In 3 vols. duodecimo. 

Roderick, the last of the Goths. A 
Poem. By Roperr Soutney. In one 
volume, 4to. 

Travels in England. By Don Manuel 
Alvarez Espriella. In 3 vols, 12mo. 

Memoirs on European and Asiatic 
Turkey, from the Manuscript Journals 
of Modern Travellers in those Countries, 
edited by Ropert Watpoie, A. M. In 
one volume, 4to. Illustrated with Plates. 

Travels in South America. By Messrs. 
Humpo.pr and Bonpianp, Translated 
from the French, under the superintend- 
ance of M. Humboldt, by HELEN Maria 
Wituiams. In 8vo. with Picturesque 
and Geographical Atlases. 

Letters on India. By Maria GRaHam, 
Author of a Journal of «a Residence in 


India. Illustrated by Plates. In one 
volume, 8vo. 

The Pastor's Fire-side. By Miss Por- 
Ter. Author of Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
and Scottish Chiefs. In 3 vols. 12mo. 

A Catalogue of Plants in the Neigh- 
bourhood of London, dedicated to Dr. 
J. E. Smith, which may afford some in- 
formation to young Botanists. 

An Essay on Medical Economy, com- 
prising a Sketch of the State of the Pro- 
fession in England, and the outline of a 
Plan, calculated to give to the Medical 
body in general an increase of useful- 
ness and respectability. 

The Vision; or Hell, Purgatory, and 
Paradise, of Dant&; translated by the 
Rev. H. F. Cary, A. M. 3 vols, 12mo. 

A Brief Memoir of the Life and Wri- 
tings (with Extracts of the Letters) of 
CHRISTLIEB Yon ExTEr, son of Dr. Von 
Exter, physician to his Prussian Majesty ; 
who died at the very early age of ten 
years and four months. With the tes- 
timonies of Professor Franck, and the 
Prince of Anhalt. By Mr. W. Jaques, 
Private Tutor. 

Free Thoughts upon Methodists, Ac- 
tors, and the Influence of the Stage; by 
Ropert Manse1, df the Theatres Royal 
York and Hull. To which is prefixed, 
a Discourse on the Lawfulness apd Un- 
lawfulness of Plays: written by the 
learned Father Carraro, Divinity Pro- 
fessor at Paris. To be published by 
Subscription. 

Mr, Britron’s ‘* History and Descrip- 
tioa of Satispury Cathedral,” will be 
published in the course of the present 
year, in five numbers, medium and im- 
perial 4to, each containing six engra- 
vings. A few copies will be printed with 
proofs and etchings: and also a very 
small number in folio, to class with 
Dugdale’s Monasticon. The Architec- 
tural drawings are all by F. MacKkEenziz, 
and the plates by J. and H. Le Keux. 





From the state of the Sale of two Li- 
braries at Edinburgh (those of the second 
Duke of Queensberry, and the late Mr, 
Hunter), the extravagance of the black- 
letter-manuia appears to be somewhat on 
the wane. Among the Duke’s books, 
which it is probable were collected for 
his library by Gay, who was tutor in the 
family, were many of great curiosity 
and scarceness, and yet we do not find 
the prices they sold at extravagant. A 
very fine “ King’s Vale Royal” brought 
15é.; and King James’s Exercises, given 
probably by Ben Jonson to the Duke, 
as his well known autograph appears on 
the title-page, sold for 44/. 
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1. Observations on Popular Antiquities: 
chiefly illustrating the Origin of our 
Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Su- 

stitions. By Jobn Brand, M. A. 
Fellow and Secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Loudon: arranged and 
revised, with Additions, by Henry Ellis, 
F. R.S. Sec. S. A. Keeper of the Ma- 
auscripis in the British Museum, 2 
vols. 4to. pp. 51%, and 742. Riving- 
tons; Nichols, Son, and Bentley, §e. 


E hail with feelings of peculiar 

gratification this enlarged and 
elegant edition of ‘* Observations. ou 
Popular Antiquities”’—a work com- 
piled by an Author almost enthusi- 
astically devoted to the pursuit of his 
subject; and arranged and conducted 
through the press by an E£ditor 
whose taste and accuracy emineatly 
qualified him for the undertaking — 
with feelings of peculiar gratification, 
inasmuch as we ourselves have in a 
large measure contributed both to 
excite and to gratify inquiries of this 
nature, of which the Author aud the 
Editor have very judiciously availed 
themselves by frequent extracts from 
our former volumes. 

The“state of Mr. Brand's MS. and 
the arrangement of the work are 
thus briefly noticed by the Editor: 

“ The respected Author of the follow- 
ing work, as will be seen by the date of 
his Preface, had prepared it to meet the 
public eye so long ago as 1795. The 
subjects, however, which form the dif- 
ferent sections were then miscellaneously 
arranged, and he had net kept even to 
the chronological order of the Feasts 
and Fasts observed, by his predecessor 
Bourne.—The idea of a more perspicuous 
method was probably the first occasion 
of delay; till the kindness of friends, the 
perseverance of his own researches, and 
the vast accession of intelligence pro- 
duced by the Statistical Enquiries in 
Scotland, sv completely overloaded his 
manuscript, that it became necessary 
that the whole work should be re-mo- 
deled. This task, even to a person of 
Mr. Brand's unwearied labour, was dis- 
couraging; and, though he projected 
a new disposition of his materials, he 
had male no progress in the alteration 
of the work at the time of his death. — 
In this state, at the sale of the second 

art of Mr. Brand’s Library, in 1808, the 
Manuscript of his Observations on Popu- 
lar Antiquities was purchased. Fortu- 
Gevs. Mag. January, \8\4. 
. 
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nately, in one of the volumes, a Sketch 
for a new Arrangement was inserted, 
which has been followed with very little 
variation. — In the first volume, it will 
be seen, the days of more particular note 
in the Calendar are taken in chronolo- 
gical order; the Customs at Country 
Wakes, Sheep-shearings, and other rural 
practices, form a sort of Supplement; 
aud these are again followed by sucla 
Usages and Ceremonies as are not assign- 
able to any particular period of the year, 
—In the second volume, the Customs 
and Ceremonies of Common Life are in- 
troduced, followed by the numerous 
train of Popular Notions, Sports, and 
Errors. — Mr. Brand’s Extracts from 
Books aud Manuscripts have, in most 
instances, been collated with their ori- 
ginals: a service which has added very 
much to the correctness of the work. — 
The Editor's Additions consist chiefly, 
though not quite exclusively, in the pas- 
sages enclosed by brackets, and in the 
Index.” 


Mr. Brand, in his Preface, thus al- 
Judes to his former publication, and 
anticipates that now before us: 


“In the year 1777 I re-published 
Bourne's Antiquitates Vulzares, « little 
work on this subject, which then bad 
become exceedingly searce, and so!d very 
high, making Observations on each of 
his Chapters, and throwing the new Dis- 
coveries into an Appendix at the end. 
That volume, too, by those who have mis- 
taken accident for merit, is now marked 
in Cataldgues at more than double its 
original price. In the following work L 
have been advised to dissolve amicably 
the literary partnership under the firm 
of Bourne and Brand, and to adopt a 
very different plan, presenting to the 
Publick a Collection, which not only 
from the immense variety of fresh mat- 
ter, but also from the totally different 
arrangement of the subjects, I flatter 
myself ] may, with equal truth and pro- 
priety, venture to denominate an en- 
tirely new one,—In this I sbali only cite 
my predecessor Bourne in common with 
the other writers on the same topics.” 


Afler some general observations on 
the remote antiquity and obscure ori- 
gia of vulgar rites and popular opi- 
nions which have travelled to us 
through a long succession of years, 
and the greater part of which will 
probably be of perpetual observation 
—aud the tuil and difficulty, not un- 

mingled 
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mingled with pleasure, attendant on 
the inquiry into the causes that gave 
rise to them,— he cbserves, that the 
prime origin of the superstitious no- 
tions and ceremonies of the people is 
absolutely unattainable.....Few, who 
are desirous of investigating the po- 
pular notions and vulgar ceremonies 
of our own Nation, can fail of deduc- 
ing them, in their first direction, trom 
the times of Popery. At the Reform- 
ation, the bulk of the people were by 
ne means inclined to annibilate the 
seemingly innocent ceremonies of 
their former superstitious Faith; 
which, consecrated to their fancies 
by immemorial usage, though erazed 
by public authority from the Written 
Word, were committed, as a venera- 
bie deposit, to the keeping of Oral 
Tradition ; and in the infancy of Pro- 
testantism, the continuance of many 
of them was probably connived at by 
the State*. Thus at the first premul- 
gation of Christianity to the Gentiles, 
the converts could not be persuaded 
to relinquish many of their supersti- 
tions, which, rather than forego alio- 
gether, they chose to incorporate 
with their new Faith. Aud hence it 
is that Papal Rome has borrowed her 
Rites, Notions, and Ceremonies, ia 
the most luxuriant abundance, from 
Ancient and Heathen Rome.—* With 
regard to the Rites, Sports, &c. of the 
common People, I am aware that the 
morose and bigoted cavil at and ma- 
Jign them: yet Shows and Sports have 
been countenanced in all ages, and by 
the best and wisest of States; and 
thonch it cannot be denied that they 
have sometimes been prostituted to 
riot and debauchery; yet, were we to 
reprobate every thing that has beea 
thus abused, Religion itself could not 
be retained.” 

“The common people, confined by 
daily fabous, seem to require their pro- 
per intervals of relaxation ; perhaps it is 
of the highest political u(ility to encou- 
rage innocent Sports and Games among 


them, The revival of many of these 
would, I think, be highly pertinent at 
this particular juncture,when the general 
spread of luxury and dissipation threatens 
more than at any preceding period to ex- 
tinguish the character of our boasted Na- 
tional bravery, For the observation of 
an honest old writer, Stow, (who tells 
us, speaking of the May Games, Mid- 
summer-Eve Rejoicings, &c.+ antiently 
used in the Streets of London, ‘ which 
open pastimes in my youth being now 
supprest, worse practices within doors 
are to be feared,’) may with too singular 
propriety be adopted on the most tran- 
sient survey of our present popular 
manners.” 


Bourne, his predecessor in this walk, 
he remarks, has not done justice to 
the subject he undertook to treat of: 
yet he was deserving of no small share 
of praise for his imperfect attempt. 
New and very bright lights have ap- 
peared since his time. The English 
Antique has become a fashionable 
study; and the discoveries of a char- 
tered Society of Antiquaries have ren- 
dered the recesses both of Papal aud 
Heathen Antiquities much easier of 
access. Ajj these circumstances, he 
flatters himse/f, be has in some mea- 
sure turned to advantage. He has 
pe passages that seemed to throw 
ight on the subject from an immense 
variety of volumes, both printed and 
maauscript. 


* Elegance of composition will hardly 
be expected in a work of this nature, 
which seems to stand much less in need 
of Attic wit than of Roman perseverance, 
or, if we glance at modern times, of 
Dutch assiduity.— In general it may be 
observed, that Readers, provided with 
keen appetites for this kind of entertain- 
ment, must content themselves with the 
homely manner of serving it np to them. 
Tndeed squeainishness in this particular 
would, in a variety of instances, suit but 
ill with the study of the English Antique. 
For it must be confessed, that a great 
deal of wholesome meat of this sort has 
ever been brought on upon wooden plat- 





@ “It is wittily observed by Fuller, Ch. 


Hist. p. 375, that, as careful Mothers and 


Nurses, on condition they ean get their Children to part with knives, are contented 
to let them play with rattles: so they permitted ignorant people still to retain some 


of their fond and foviish Customs, that they might remove from them the most | 
dangerous and destructive Superstitions.” 


+ “call to mind here the pleasing account Sterne bas left us, in his Sentimental 
Journey, of the Grace Dance alter Supper. 1 agree with that amiable writer in 
thinking that Religion may mix herself in the Dance, and that innocent Cheerful- 
ness forms no inconsiderable part of Devotion; such, indeed, cannot fail of being 
grateful to the Good Being, as it is a silent, but-eloquent mode of praising him.” 


ters; 


. 
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ters; and very nice guests, it is to be 
feared, will think that our famous old 
cook, Thomas Hearne himself, was but 
a very slovenly and greasy kind of Host.” 


“1 shall offer,” he says, “ many 
discoveries peculiarly my own, for 
there are not a few customs yet re- 
tained in the North, where I spent the 
earliest part of my life, of which the 
learned in the Southern parts of our 
Island have hardly ence heard men- 
tion.” — He requests the Reader who 
has never before considered this neg- 
lected subject, in perusing the Obser- 
vations, to suspend his judgment till 
he has carefully examined al! the evi- 
dence: ‘in the mean time Prejudice 
may be forewarned; and it will apo- 
logize for many seemingly trivial rea- 
sons, assigned for the beginning aod 
transmittal of this or that popular 
Notion or Ceremony, to reflect, that 
what may appear foolish to the en- 
lightened understandings of men in 
the eighteenth Century, wore a ver 
different aspect when viewed throug 
the gloom that prevailed in the seventh 
or eighth.” 

“1 am indebted for much additional 
matter to the partiality and kindness of 
Francis Douce, Esq. who, having en- 
riched an interleaved copy of my edition 
of 1777 with many very pertinent Notes 
and I}lustrations, furnished from his 
own extensive reading on the subject, 
and from most rare Books in his truly va- 
luable Library, generously permitted me 
to make whatever Extracts from them I 
should think interesting to my present 
purpose.— It were invidious also not to 
make my acknowledgements on this oc- 
easion to George Steevens, Esq. the 
learned and truly patient, or rather in- 
defatigable Editor of Shakspeare, who 
had the goodness to lend me many scarce 
Tracts, which no Collection but his own, 
either public or private, that 1 know of, 
could have supplied me with.” 

** I own myself under particular obli- 
gations. to Durand’s Ritual of Divine 
Offices, a work inimical to every idea of 
rational worship; but to the Enquirer 
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into the Origin of our popular Ceremo ’ 
nies, an invaluable magazine of the most 
interesting intelligence. I would style 
this performance the great Ceremonial 
Law of the Romanists, in comparison 
with which the Mosaic Code is barren of 
Rites and Ceremonies. This curious 
book was printed at Mentz so early as 
1459. We stand amazed on perusing it, 
at the enormous weight of a new yoke, 
which Holy Church, fabricating with her 
own hands, had imposed on her antient 
Devotees*.— Yet the forgers of these 
shackles had artfully enough contrived 
to make them sit easy, by twisting 
flowers around them: dark as this pic- 
ture, drawn by the pencil of gloomy Su- 
perstition, appeared upon the whale, 
yet was its deep shade in many places 
contrasted with pleasing lights.— The 
Calendar was crowded with Red-letter 
Days, nominally indeed consecrated to 
Saints; but which, by the encourage- 
ment of idleness and dissipation of man- 
ners, gave every kind of countenance to 
Sinners. — A profusion of childish Rites, 
Pageants, and Ceremonies, diverted the 
attention of the people from the consi- 
deration of their real state, and kept 
them in humour, if it did not sometimes 
make them in love, with their slavish 
modes of worship.” 

He has translated, he continues, 
from an antient Roman Calendar in 
his possession, of singular curiosity, a 
variety of brief observations under the 
immoveable Feasts and Fasts, “ con- 
tributing not a little to the elucidation 
of many of our popular Customs, and 
proving them to have been sent over 
from Rome, with Bulls, Indulgences, 
and other baubles, bartered, as it 
should seem, for our Peter Peace, by 
those who trafficked io spiritual mer- 
chandize from the Continent.” 


**A learned performance by a Phy- 
sician in the time of King James the 
First, and dedicated to that Monarch, is 
also luckily in my Library : it is written 
in Latin, and entitled ‘The Popedom, 
or the Origin and Increase of Depravity 
in Religion+;’ containing a very mas- 
terly parallel between the Rites, No- 





® “Jt is but justice to own that the modern Roman Cathelicks disclaim the 
greater number of those superstitious Notions and Ceremonies, equally the misfor- 
tune and disgrace of our forefathers in the dark ages.” 

+ “*Papatus, seu depravatae Religionis Origo et Incrementum ; summa fide dili- 
gentiaque e Gentilitatis sue fontibus eruta: ut fere nihil sit in hoe genus cultu, 
quod non sit promptum, ex hisce, meis reddere suis authoribus: ut restitate Evan- 
gelice Religionis, quam profitemur, simplicitas, fucis amotss, suam aliquando inte- 
gritatem apud omnes testatam faciat per Thomain Meresinum Aberdonanum, Doe- 
torem Medicum. Edinburgi excudebat Robertus Waldegrave, Typographus Regius, 


Anno M.D.XCIIII, Cum privilegio Regali.’ 


A small octavo: most extremely rare.” 
tions, 
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tions, &c. of Heathen, and those of Papal 
Rome. The copious extracts from this 
work, with which I shall adurn and en- 
lighten the following pages, will form 
their truest commendation, and super- 
sede my poor encomiunis.” 


The Preface is concluded by the 
following observations: 

“ When I call Gray to remembrance, 
the Poet of Humanity, who, had he left 
no other works behind him, would have 
transmitted bis name to immortality by 
Reflections written among the little 
tomb-stones of the Vulgar in a Country 
Church-yard; I am urged by no false 
shame tv apologize for the seeming un- 
importance of my subject. 

* The Antiquities of the Common 
People cannot be studied without ac- 
quiring some useful knowledge of man- 
kind. By the chemical process of Phi- 
losophy, even Wisdom may be extracted 
from the Follies and Superstitions of our 
Forefathers*. The People, of whom 
Society is chiefly compesed, and for 
whose good all superiority of rank, in- 
cispensably necessary as it is in every 
Government, is only a grant, made ori- 
ginally vy mutual concession, is a re- 
spectable subject to every one who is the 
friend of Man.— Pride, which, independ- 
ent ef the idea arising from the neces- 
sity of civil polity, has portioned out the 
human genus into such a variety of dif- 
ferent and subordinate species, must be 
compelled to own, that the lowest of 
these derives itself from an origin com- 
mon to it with the bighest of the kind. 
— The well-known beautiful sentiment 
of Terence : 

* Homo sum, humani nibil & me alienum 
puto,’ 
may be adopted therefore in this place, 
to persuade us that nothing can be fo- 
reign to our enquiry, much less beneath 
our notice, that concerns the smallest of 
the Vulgar; of tho<e little ones who oc- 
cupy the lowest place, though by no 


aneans pf the least importance in the, 


political arrangement ef human beings.” 


Mr. Brand’s diligent application te 
s'udy was cenfessedly great; and these 
volumes afford ample proof of it. 
Yet the reading it displays is so ex- 
tensive and recondite, and the sources 
from which his iliustrations are de- 
rived are so various, that one would 


imagine his mind must have been per- 
petually employed on this his favour- 
ite pursuit. The mass of curious res 
sexrch before us seems indeed to pre- 
sent the labour ofa life; and were not 
the illustration of the subject in itself 
almost endless, we should be inclined 
to assert that he had exhausted it. 

It would occupy too much space to 
give an adequate account of the con- 
tents of this work. We therefore 
proceed only to make a few Selec- 
tons; in which if we fail to please, 
the Work itscif, we must acknow- 
ledge, coutains variety which cannot 
fail to gratify the taste of all classes 
of Readers. 

Under New YeAr’s Eve, some cu- 
rious particulars are given of the cus- 
tom of JV asselling ; accompanied by 
“A Carrol for a Wassel Bowl, to be 
sung upon Twelfth-day at Night —to 
the tune of * Gallants, come away’,” 
(printed in Ritson’s Coilection,) and 
** A Wassailer’s Song on New Year's 
Eve,” as still sung in Gloucestershire, 
communicated by Samuel Lysons, esq, 


** Milner, on an antient cup (Arch- 
wologia, vol. Xl. p. 420), informs us, 
that ‘The introduction of Christianity 
amongst our ancestors did not at all 
contribute to the abolition of the prac- 
tice of Wasselling. On the contrary, it 
began to assume a kind of religious 
aspect; and the Wasse! Bowl itself,which 
in the great Monasteries was placed on 
the Abbot’s table, at the upper end of 
the Refectory, or Eating-hall, to be cir- 
culated among the community at his 
discretion, received the honourable ap- 
pellation of “ Poculum Charitatis.” This 
in our Universities is called the Grace- 
cup.” 

Under New Yrar’s Day, among 
other observances, the custom of pre- 
senting New Year's Gifis is pleasingly 
illustrated. 

*« It appears from several passages in 
Mr. Nichols’s Queen Elizabeth’s Pro- 
gresses, that it was antiently a custom at 
Court, at this season, both for the Sove- 
reigns to receive and give New Year's 
Gifts. In the preface we read, ‘ The 
only remains of this custom at Court 
now is, that the two Chaplains in waite 
ing, on New Year’s Day, have each a 





* To this passage a curious Catalogue of Superstitions on,the Continent is ap- 
pended, frem the “ Satyrical Characters,” &c. of M. Bergerac, who puts it into the 
ynouth of a Magician; by whieh it will be seen how useful, and indeed necessary, a 
pe’sonage the Magician is, and how much in error our Police Magistrates are, in 


@iscouraging the attempt to revive the mysterious Art, 
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crown-piece laid under their plates at 
dinner,’— In a curious manuseript, let- 
tered on the back ‘ Publick Revenue, 
Anno Quinto regni Edwardi Sexti,’ I find 
‘ Rewards given on New Year's Day, that 
js to say, to the King’s officers and ser- 
vants of ordinary, 155/. 5s. and to their 
servatts that present the King’s Mati¢ 
with New Year's Gifts. The custom, 
however, is, in part, of a date considera- 
bly older than the time of Edward the 
Sixth. Henry the Third, according to 
Matt. Paris, appears to have extorted 
New Year's Gifts from his subjects.” 
See Matt. Paris, an. 1249, p. 757, ed. 
Watts, fol. 1641. 

« It appears from a curious MS. in the 
British Museum, of the date of 1560, that 
the boys of Eton school used on the day 
of the Circumcision, at that time, to 
play for little New Year's Gifts before 
and after supper: and that the boys had 
a custom that day, for good luck’s sake, 
of making verses, and sending them to 
the Provost, Masters, &c. as also of pre- 
senting them to each other. — The very 
ingenious Buchanan presented to the 
unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, one 
of the above poetical kind of New Year’s 
Gifts. History is silent concerning the 
manner in which her Majesty received it, 


Ad Mariam Scotie Reginam.* 


Do quod adest: opto quod abest tibi, 
dona darentur 

Aurea, sors animo si foret equa meo. 

Hoc leve si credis, paribus me ulciscere 

donis: jadest.” 

Et quod abest opta tu mihi: da quod 


The following pithy observations 
are taken from a rare tract, intituled 
** Vox Graculi,” 1623, 4to. 


“ This month drink you no wine com- 
mixt with dregs ; [legs. 

Eate capons, and fat bens,with dumpling 
“ The first day of January being raw, 
colde, and comfortlesse to such as have 
lost their money at dice at one of the 
Temples over night, strange apparitions 
are like to be seene : Marehpanes march- 
ing betwixt Leaden-hall and the little 
Conduit in Cheape, in such aboundance 
that an hundred good fellowes may 
sooner starve then catch a corner, or 
a comfit to sweeten their mouthes. — It 
is also to be feared, that through frailty, 
if a slip be made on the messenger's de- 
fault that carries them, for non-delivery 
at the place appointed; that unlesse the 
said messenger be not the more inward 
with bis mistris, bis master will give him 
rib-rost for his New Yeare’s Gift ‘the 
next morning. — This day shall be given 


~™ 
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many more gifts then shall be asked for; 
and apples, egges, and orenges, shall be 
lifted to a lofty rate ; when a pome-water, 
bestucke with a few rotten cloves, shall 
be more worth than the honesty of an 
hypocrite ; and halfe a dozen of egges of 
more estimation than the vowes of a 
strumpet. Poets this day shall get 
mightily by their pamphlets: for an 
hundred of elaborate lines shall be lesse 
esteemed in London, than an bundred 
of Walfleet oysters at Cambridge.” 


The ceremonies of Twetrra Day 
are fully detailed, and are very enter- 
taining. 

Of Sr. Paux’s Day, Mr. Brand re- 
marks, “1 do not find that any one 
has even hazarded a conjecture why 
prognostications of the weather, &c. 
for the whole year, are to be drawn 
from the appearance of this day.” 


“The prognostications on St. Paul’s 
Day are thus elegantly modernized by 
Gay, in his Trivia: 

* All superstition from thy breast repel, 
Let cred’lous boys and prattling nurses 
How, if the Festival of Paul be clear, ‘tell 
Plenty from lib'ral hora shall strow the 
year; [rain, 
When the dark skies dissolve in snow or 
The lab’ring hind shall yoke the steer in 
vain; [roar, 
But if the threat’ning winds in tempests 
Then War shall bathe her wasteful sword 
in gore.’ 

He concludes, 

*Let no such vulgar tales debase thy 
mind, [and wind.” 
Nor Paul, nor Swithin, rule the clouds 


Under Canpiemass Day we meet 
with the following curious passages : 


* It was antiently a custom for women 
in England to bear lights when they 
were churched, as appears from the fol- 
lowing royal bon mot: William the 
Conqueror, by reason of sickness, kept 
his chamber a long time, whereat the 


¥rench King, scoffing, said, ‘ The King 


of England lyeth Jong in child-bed :’ 
which when it was reported unto King 
William, he answered, ‘When I am 
cbhurched, there shall be a thousand 
lights in France,’ (alluding to the lights 
that women used to bear when they were 
churched :) and that he performed with- 
in a few daies after, wasting the French 
territories with fire and sword.” 

“In Bisbop Bonner’s Injunctions, A.D. 
1555, printed that year by John Cawood, 
4to. we read, ‘that bearyng of Candels 
on Candelmasse Daie is doone in the 





* A neat Translation of these epigrammatic Lines is solicited from some of our 
ingenious Correspondents, — Epi. 


memorie 
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memorie of our Saviour Jesu Christe, the 
spirituall lyght, of whom Sainct Symeon 
dyd prophecie, as it is redde in the 
Church that day.” This ceremony, how- 
ever, had been previously forbidden in 
the Metropolis : for in Stowe’s Chronicle, 
edited by Howes, fol. 1631, p. 595, we 
read, ‘On the second of February 1547-8, 
being the Feast of the Purification of our 
Lady, commonly called Candlemasse 
Day, the bearing of Candles in the 
Church was left off throughout the whole 
Citie of London’.” 

“In a most rare book intitled ‘ The 
Burnynge of Paules Church in London, 
1561, and the 4 day of June by Lyght- 
nynge,’ &c. @vo. Lond. 1563, we read, 
* In Flaunders everye Saturdaye betwixt 
Christmas and Candelmas they eate flesh 
for joy, and have parden for it, because 
our Ladye laye so long in child-bedde 
say they. We here may not eat so: the 
Pope is not so good to us; yet surely it 
were as good reason that we should eat 
fleshe with them all that while that our 
Lady lay in child-bed, as that we shu/d 
bear our Candel at her Churchinge at 
Candlemas with theym as they doe. It 
is seldome sene that men oifer Candeis 
at women’s Churchinges, savinge at our 
Ladies: but reason it is that she have 
some preferement, if the Pope would be 
so good maister to us as to let us eat 


fleshe with theym’. 


The observations on the ceremonies 
of this day are agreeably varied by 
some elegant songs from Herrick’s 
Hesperides. 

“ The purple-flowered Lady's Thistle,” 
it is remarked in a Note, “ the leaves of 
which are beautifully diversified with 
numerous white spots, like drops of 
milk, is vulgarly thought to have been 
originally marked by the falling of some 
drops of the Virgin Mary’s milk on it, 
whence, no doubt, its name Lady’s, i.e. 
Our Lady's Thistle. An ingenious little 
invention of the dark ages, and which, 
no doubt, has been of service to the 
cause of Superstition. — A/arry, a term 
of asseveration in common use, was ori- 
ginally in Popish times a mode of swear- 
ing by the Virgin Mary; q.d. by Mary. 
—So also Marrow-bones, for the knees. 
I'l bring him down upon his Afarrow- 
bones; i. e. VM make him bend his knees 
as he does to the Virgin Mary.” 

Vacentine’s Dav affords scope 
for many pleasing illustrations. 

“The custom of chusing Valentines 
was a sport practised in the houses of 
the gentry in England as early as the 
year 1476. See Fenn’s Paston Letters, 
vol. IL. p. 211. Of this eustom John Lyd- 
gate, the Monk of Bury, makes mention 
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in a Poem written by him in praise of 
Queen Catherine, consort to Henry V. : 
* Seynte Valentine, of custom yeere by 
yeere 
Men have an usaunce in this regioun 
To loke and serche Cupides Kalendere, 
And chose theyr choyse, by grete affec- 
cioun; {cioun, 
Such as ben prike with Cupides mo- 
Takyng oo choyse as theyr sort doth 
e: 


But I love oon whiche excellith alle.’ 

MS. Har!. 2251. See Strutt’s Manners 

and Customs, vol. LI. p. 179. 

**In the Catalegue of the Poetical De- 
vises, &c. done by the same Poet, in 
print and MS. preserved in Speght’s 
Chaucer, 1602, occurs one with the title of 
*Chusing Loves on S. Valentine's Day.’ 
* Lydgate,’ says Warton (Hist. Engl. 
Poet. vol. II. p. 53), “ was not only the 
Poet of his Monastery, but of the World 
in general. If a Disguising was intended 
by the Company of Goldsmiths, a Mask 
before his Majesty at Eltham, a AZay- 
game for the Sheriffs and Aldermen of 
London, a Mumming before the Lord 
Mayor, a Procession of Pageants from 
the Creation for the Festival of Corpus 
Christi, or a Carol for the Coronation, 
Lydgate was consulted, and gave the 
Poetry.’ The above Catalogue mentions 
also, by Lydgate, a Disguising before 
the Mayor of London hy the Mercers ; 
a Disguising before the King in the 
Castle of Hartford; a Mumming before 
the King at Eltham ; a Mumming before 
the King at Windsore; and a Ballade 
given to Henry VI. and his mother, on 
New Yeare'’s Day, at Hartford’.” 

“The following is one of the most 
elegant jeu d’esprits on this occasion 
that I have met with: 


* To Dorinda, on Valentine’s Day. 


Look how, my dear, the feather'd kind, 
By mutual caresses joyn’d, 

Bill, and seem to teach us two, 
What we to love and custem owe. 


Shall only you and I forbear 
To meet and make a happy pair? 
Shall we alone delay to live ? 
This day an age of bliss may give. 
But ah! when I the proffer make, 
Still coyly you refuse to take ; 
My heart I dedicate in vain, 
The too mean present you disdain. 
Yet since the solemn time allows 
To choose the object of our vows; 
Boldly I dare profess my flame, 
Proud to be yours by any name." 
Satyrs of Boileau imitated, 1696, p.101.” 
We shall resume our examimatiou of 
these volumes at an early opportunity. 
2. Memoirs 
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2. Memoirs of a celebrated Literary and 
Political Character, frem the Resigna- 
tion of Sir Robert Walpole, in 1742, te 
the Establishment of Lord Chatham's 
second Administration, in 1757; con- 
taining Strictures on some of the most 
distinguished Men of that Time. 8ve. 
pp. \18. Murray. : 


ONE more candidate for the ho- 
nour of being considered as the Writer 
of Junius’s Letters— 

“Another, and another still, succeeds.” 


Whatever opinion on the subject 
may bé formed from the present _ 
lication, which can only result from 
the undoubted talents and the means 
of information which the Author pos- 
sessed, this little volume is, on various 
accounts, extremely acceptable. 

“The publication,” we are informed, 
* has been occasioned solely by the diver- 
sity of opinion which has prevailed re- 
specting the Author of the Letters of 
Junius, and from the failure of all who 
have laid claim to that distinction.— 
They are written by a celebrated cha- 
racter, and are only a part of a collection 
which is now in the possession of his im- 
mediate Descendant. He was the inti- 
mate associate of Chatham and the 
Grenvilles; at once possessed of literary 
reputation and an ample fortune, a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, and alike acquainted 
with public measures and ministerial 
intrigue.” 

Richard Glover, esq. (better known 
in the literary world as Leonidus 
Glover) was a very considerable Lon- 
dou merchant; and, in that capacity, 
made a conspicuously distinguished 
figure, by a Speech at the Bar of the 
House of Commons, Jan. 27, 1741-2, 
in support of a most respectful Peti- 
tion from the Merchants, complaining 
of the want of due protection to their 
Trade, from the depredations of the 
Spaniards; of which an ample extract 
is given in our vol. XII. p. 150; and by 
which he acquired, and with great 
justice, the character of an able and 
sleady Pairiot; and, on every occa- 
sion, shewed a most perfect know- 
ledge of, joined to the most ardent 
zeal for, the commercial interests of 
this Nation, and an inviolable attach- 
mant to the welfare of his Country- 
men in general, and that of the City 
of London in particufar. In 1751, 
baving, in consequence of unforeseen 
losses in trade, aad perhaps in some 
measure of his zealous warinth for 
the public interests, to the neglect of 
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his own private emoluments, some- 
what reduced his fortune, he conde- 
scended to stand candidate for the 
office of Chamberlain of the City of 
London, in opposition to Sir Thomas 
Harrison, but lost his election there 
by no very ape majority. The 
Speech which he made on that occa- 
sion to the Livery of London is pre- 
served at large in our vol. XXI, p. 
213; and is so bighly creditable to his 
memory, that no excuse is necessary 
for copying a part of it. 

* Heretofore I have frequently had 
oceasion of addressing the Livery of 
London in public; but at this time I find 
myself at an unusual loss, being under 
all the difficulties which a want ef mat- 
ter deserving your notice can create. 
Had | now your rights and privileges to 
vindicxte; had I the cause of your suf: 
fering trade to defend; or were I now 
called forth te recommend and enforce 
the Parliamentary service of the most 
virtuous and illustrious Citizen; my 
tongue would be free from constraint, 
and, expatiating at large, would endea- 
your to merit your atteation, which now 
must be solely confined to so narrow a 
subject as myself. On those occasions, 
the importance of the matter, and m 
known zeal to serve you, however inef- 
fectual my attempts might prove, were 
always sufficient to secure me the honeur 
of a kind reception and unmerited re- 
gard. Your countenance, Gentlemen, 
first drew me from the retirement of a 
studious life; your repeated marks of 
distinction first pointed me out to that 
great body, the Merchants of London, 
who, pursuing your example, conde- 
scended to entrust me, unequal and un- 
worthy as I was, with the most import- 
ant cause — a cause where your interest 
was as nearly concerned as theirs. In 
consequence of that deference which has 
been paid to the sentiments and choice 
of the Citizens and Traders of London, 
it was impossible but some faint lustre 
must have glanced on one, whom, weak 
as he was, they were pleased to appoint 
the instrument on their behalf: and if 
from these transactions I accidentally 
acquired the smallest share of reputa- 
tion, it was to you, Gentlemen of the 
Livery, that my gratitude ascribes it ; 
and I joyfully embrace this public op- 
portunity of declaring, that whatever 
part of a public character I may presume 
to claim, I owe primarily to you, To 
this I might add the favour, the twenty 
years’ countenance and patronage of 
one, whem a supreme degree of respect 
shall prevent me from naming*; and 


* Frederick Prince of Wales. 
though 
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though under the temptation of using 
that name, as a certain means of obvi- 
ating some misconstructions, I shall 
however aveid to dwell on the memory 
of a loss so recent, so justly, and so uni- 
versally lamented.” 

From the time of Mr. Glover’s mis- 
fortunes in trade, he lived in obscurity, 
known oaly to his friends, and declin- 
ing to take any active part in public 
aflairs. Atlength, having surmounted 
the difficulties of his situation, he 
again relinquished the pleasures of 
retirement; in the Parliament which 
met in 1761, was elected Member for 
Weymouth; and afterwards stood 
forward, on several occasions, in a 
manner bighly hovourabie to himself, 
and advantageous to the publick. See 
in vol. XXIV. p. 51, a“ Letter” ad- 
dressed to him in 1774; in which 
year he obtained a high degree of 
credit by his “ Evidence before the 
House of Lords about Foreign Linev,” 
(see our vol. XLIV. p. 278). 

March16,1775, he made an excellent 
speech at the bar of the House of 
Commons, on theWest-India Planters’ 
Petition (see vol. XLV. p. 620); and 
died November 25, 1785. 

‘Yo Glover aud Mallet, it will be 
recollected, the Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough, by her last Will, assigned the 
task of writing the Duke’s Life, with a 
legacy of 1000/. which Glover indig- 
nantly rejeeted. 

Of his character see wore at large 
in our vel. LV. p. 922; from which 
we shall trauscribe one extract: 

** For upwards of fifty years, through 
every vicissitude of fortune, he exhibited 
the most exemplary simplicity of man- 
ners; having early attained that perfect 
equanimity which Philosophy often re- 
eommends in the closet, but which in 
experience is too seldom exercised by 
other men in the test of trial, In Mr. 
Glover were united a wide compass of 
accurate information in all mercantile 
concerns, with high intellectual powers 
of mind, joined to a copious flow of elo- 
queace as an Orator in the House of 
Commons. Since Milton, he was second 
to none of our English Poets, in his dis- 
eriminating, judicious acquaintance with 
all ancient as well as modern literature; 
witness his Leonidas, Medea, Boadicea, 
and London: for, having formed his own 
character upon the best models of the 
GreekWriters, he lived as if be had been 
bred a disciple of Socrates, or companion 
ef Aristides. Hence his political turn of 
miud; hence hig unwarped affectioy and 


active zeal for the rights and liberties of 
his Country; hence his heart-felt exulta- 
tion whenever he had to paint the im- 
pious designs of Tyrants in antient times 
frustrated, or in modern defeated, in 
their nefarious purposes to extirpate 
Liberty, or to trample on the unalienable 
rights of man, however remote in time 
or space from his immediate presence. 
In a few words, for the extent of his va- 
rious erudition, for his unalloyed patriot- 
ism, and for his daily exercise and con- 
stant practice of Xenophon’s philosophy, 
in his private as weil as in public life, 
Mr. Glover has left none his equal in the 
City; and some time, it is feared, may 
elapse, before such another Citizen shall 
arise, with eloquence, with character, 
and with poetry like his, to assert their 
rights, or to vindicate with equal power$ 
the just claims of free-born men.” 


But to return to Junius: 


“After the perusal of these pages,’ 
says their Editor, “ the Reader will be 
surprized, that, amoug the numerous 
persons to whom the Letters of Junius 
have been attributed, the Author of these 
Memoirs was never named: and it ig 
remarkable that he should have been 
overlooked, while the perspicacity of 
Horne Tovke and Wilkes, and the pha- 
lanx of politicians of his time, was ex- 
hausted in unavailing conjectures. — I 
will not pledge myseif that he was Ju- 
nius ; but this I can safely say, that no 
one yet named, supported by facts, has 
any claim to stand in competition with 
him. ‘These Memoirs sufficiently mark 
his political relations; and numerous 
documents, long since before the publick, 
might be adduced, to strengthen aud 
confirm them, Ove cireamstance, how- 
ever, Lam authorized to mention, which 
will serve to shew in what estimation his 
political sagacity was beld in his retire- 
ment in the decline of life. During the 
Shelburne and Portland Administrations 
in 1783, he was frequently visited pri- 
vately by the late Marquis of Baching- 
ham, then Lord Temple, and closeted 
with him aloue; his visits were always 
in the evening, and such was the privacy 
of these meetings, that his name was 
not announced, and no servant was per- 
mitted to open the door when he left the 
house, —At some future time J hope to 
give a sketch of bis character, At pre- 
sent I submit these pages to the publick ; 
valuable, at least, for the information 
they contain, if uot as authority to esta- 
blish a conjecture on a subject ef pecu- 
liar literary inteyest.” 

This is candids; but at bes! amounts 
tg no wore (hav proof presumptise. 
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The “ Memoirs” commence in the 
Spring of 1741; are continued to 
1757; and develope the secret springs 
by which many of the great Leaders 
both in the Ministry and the Opposi- 
tion were in reality actuated. It isa 
most curious peep behind the curtain, 
by an intelligent Actor in the Pelitical 
Drama; and unfortunately demon- 
strates “ how little are the great!” 


Mr. Glover speaks his mind very 
freely both of the Jns and Outs; as 
may be judged from the following 
highly-seasoned character : 


“The Duke of Newcastle was a man 
#f whom no one ever spoke with cordial 
regard; of parts and conduct which ge- 
nerally drew animadversions bordering 
on contempt, of notorious insincerity, 

litical cowardice, and servility to the 

ighest and the lowest; yet, insincere 
without gall, ambitious without pride, 
luxurious, jovial, hospitable to all men, 
of an exorbitant estate, affable, forget- 
fal of offences, and profuse of his favours 
indiscriminately to all his adherents; be 
had established a faction by far the most 
powerful in this country: hence he de- 
rived that inflaence which encouraged 
his unworthy pretensions to ministerial 
power; nor was he less indebted to his 
experience of a Court, a long practice in 
all its craft, whence be had acquired a 
eertain art of imposition, that in every 
negociation with the most distinguished 
popular leaders, however superior to 
himself in understanding, from the in- 
stant they began to depart from ingenu- 
ous and public principles, he never 
missed his advantage, nor failed of 
making them his preperty at last, and 
himself their master. Lord Cobham, 
Chesterfield, the Duke of Bedford, Pitt, 
and others, found him so in 1743, when 
he took them into his eonfederacy to 
rout the Earl of Bath and Granville. 
Pitt found him so in 1757, when this 
new coalition was formed to destroy the 
Duke of Cumberland and Fox.” 


We shall conclude this article with 
the more immediate object of the 
publication, “ The Politics of Junius.” 


“His first great and leading principle 
is, that Magistrates and the Ministers of 
Government should ever be subservient 
to the Laws. To preserve the British 
Constitution, according to his view of 
the subject, in its utmost purity, is his 
whole aim: and his violence against 
men upon all occasions, is solely with a 
view to destroy their measures, when he 
eonsidered them to be impolitic or un- 
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just. His abuse and invective are go- 
verned by this principle; and when he 
attacks the private vices of men, he 
adopts that mode, only as an expedient 
to diminish the baneful effects of their 
public actions *, To the Duke of Graf- 
ton he declares himself not to have been 
his personal enemy — ‘ I have no resent- 
ments but against the common enemy.” 
And after the most bitter and reiterated 
abuse of the King, he says, ‘I would 
willingly hazard my life in defence of your 
title and your crown,’ In pursuing this 
subject, to give force to his political 
theory, be confesses himself, in some 
instances,to have overstepped the bounds 
of correct truth. ‘It was necessary to 
the plan of that letter, to rate you lower 
than you deserved,’ From the same me- 
tive he also bestowed praise, if he saw 
political good to be derived from it: ‘I 
think it good policy to pay these com- 
pliments to Lord Chatham.’— To pre- 
serve and renovate the Constitution, his 
favourite theory, in common with Lord 
Chatham, was to have triennial Parlia- 
ments. -— With respect to his political 
creed, in his fifty-ninth letter he has 
thus very fully and very clearly express- 
ed himself: ‘I can more readily admire 
the liberal spirit and integrity, than the 
sound judgment of any man, who prefers 
a republican form of government, in this 
or any other empire of equal extent, to 
a monarchy so qualified and limited as 
ours. I am convinced, that neither is it 
in theory the wisest system of govern- 
ment, nor practicable in this country. 
Yet, though ] hope the English Consti- 
tution will for ever preserve its original 
monarchical form, I would have the man- 
ners of the people purely and strictly 
republican. I do not mean the licen- 
tious spirit of anarchy and riot; I mean 
a general attachment to the common 
weal, distinct from any partial attach- 
ment to persons or families; an implicit 
submission to the laws only, and an 
affection to the magistrate, proportioned 
to the integrity and wisdom, with which 
he distributes justice to his people, and 
administers their affairs.’ —Throughout 
the whole of Junius there is a feeling of 
despondency for the public weal: ‘1 am 
convinced, a far as my understanding 
is capable of judging, that the present 
ministry are driving this country to de- 





* “]} am here speaking of the pro- 
fessed principle and intention of Junius; 
how well or ill he executed or manifested 
his intentions, or how far his own private 
feelings have heightened or imbittered 
his invective, his works before the pub- 
lick will declare for themselves.” 

struction.” 
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struction.’——*I most truly lament the 
condition to which we are reduced,’—he 
had, therefore, ‘no resentments but 
against the common enemy.” The same 
feelings characterize these Memoirs. The 
Adwinistration of Lord Chatham, then 
Mr. Pitt, ‘was the only means left to 
save a ruined nation;’ and the details 
which he has entered into, ‘ are only to 
delineate with accuracy the causes of 
this nation’s fall,’ which, to the author’s 
ill-boding judgment, appeared to be in- 
evitable. And though he had intimacies 
to a degree of friendship with most of 
the distinguished politicians of his time, 
yet those intimacies were contracted on 
the public account, that when his prin- 
ciples were deserted by,them, their 
society was abandoned by him, — Of 
Kings, though necessary to the Consti- 
tution and form of Government Junius 
was attached to, in these Memoirs the 
Author is equally unsparing of his cen- 
sure, and unmindful of the mode of 
inforcing his invective against them. 
“* George II. is a weak, narrow, sordid, 
and unfeeling master, only calculated 
by Nature for a Pawnbroker’s shop;’ 
and again, ‘ he should be made sensible, 
not only that he should not be master, 
but that he should know and feel that 
he ought not to be so.’ The King of 
Prussia is @ fiend: and of Princes in 
general, ‘their actions are not to be 
judged of by the rules of morality, before 
whose tribunal they would be all con- 
demned in their turns, and undergo the 
severest punishment, if executioners 
were not wanting to the laws of Nature 
and of Justice; and the folly and ser- 
vility of mankind were not the safeguard 
of Kings.’— In these Memoirs the poli- 
tical feeling of the Author may be accu- 
rately traced in his estimation, and vary- 
ing hopes and fears of the conduct of 
Lord Chatham. He admired his talents, 
and seemed perfectly well to understand 
their force and influence; at times, 
strongly attached to his measures, but 
at other times, doubts of his sincerity, 
and censures what he considers a dere- 
liction of principle ; and for twelve years 
withdrew himself from his intimacy from 
politics! principles alone. In the Let- 
ters uo! Junius there is the same admira- 
tion of Lis powers, the same sentiment 
of disesteem, when he made his great 
abilities subservicnt to measures which 
he disapproved; and even his celebrated 
panegyrick is guarded by expressions 
which seem to glance at a comprehen- 
sive view ,of his whole character. In 
estimating the circumstances. on which 
the true dignity of his character should 
depend, the tone of feeling, though dif- 
fervently expressed, is very similar in bota 
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these works. When Pitt was first ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, from his hav- 
ing vacillated in his conduct, the Memoir 
says, ‘All past offences were buried in 
oblivion.’ ‘The love of power and an 
ardent thirst of fame, were noble pas- 
sions, honourable to him, and beneficial 
to his country, when their views were 
set in comparison with those which ac- 
company the base attachment to money, 
the visible bane of our times.’ Junius 
says, ‘I confess he bas grown upon my 
esteem. As for the common sordid 
views of avarice, or any purpose of vul- 
gar ambition, I question whether the 
applause of Junius would be of service 
to Lord Chatham. But #f his ambition 
be upon a level with his understanding; 
if he judges of what is truly henourable 
Jor himself, with the same superior ge- 
nius which animates and directs him te 
eloquence in debate, to wisdom in deci- 
sion, even the pen of Junius shall conti- 
nue to reward him,’— Junius was an old 
reader of political controversies, and re- 
membered the great Walpélean battles! 
The Author of these Memoirs was an 
antagonist of Walpole. And Pitt in- 
curred discredit, in his estimation, for 
* an indecent and needless encomium on 
Sir Robert Walpole,’ against whom he 
had been one of the most violent, at the 
time that Minister was driven from the 
Administration. — Junius also declares 
himself to have dedicated his life to the 
information ef his fellow-subjects. This 
Author took an active part in politics so 
early-as the year 1739, and did not cease 
to direct his attention to that object dur- 
ing his whole life; and, whether his poli- 
tical opinions were well or ill-founded, 
he invariably adhered to them, believing 
them to be right. 

“‘ The Editor of these Memoirs could 
increase this Pamphlet to twice. its size, 
if he were to indulge in minute criticism 
or analysis. He himself believes that 
they were written by the .same Author, 
known to the publick under the signature 
of Junius; but if the sentiments and 
opinions they contain, and the style in 
which they are delivered, should not 
compéy the same force of evidence to 
others as to himself, it would be useless 
to descend to minute particulars to 
strengthen and support them. Every 
fact that the Editor is acquainted with 
perteetly coincides with his hypothesis, 
except one, which is an assertion made 
hy Junius, that he was not personally 
known to George Grenville. How far 
this might be correctly true, or how far 
it might be a justifiable ruse under the 
existing circumstances, must be left for 
the publick to determine.” 

Aud heve we also leave the question, 
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3. The Bride of Abydos, a Turkish Tale, 
by Lord Byron; 8vo. pp.72. Murray. 


THIS highly-wrought Tragic Tale, 
in its general complexion, has some 
resemblance to * The Giaour;” but 
is a much more regular production. 
Every circumstance is unfolded with 
the Noble Baron’s accustomed skill ; 
and, as in the former Poem, whilst 
he harrows up the finer feelings of 
the soul, he delights by boldness of 
imagery and sublimity of description. 

The Personages of the Drama are, 
Giaffir, an eld Pacha; Zuleika, his 
beautiful daughter; and Selim, the 
son ef Abdallah (the brother of Giaf- 
fir, whom that ferocious Pacha had 
caused to be poisoned by a cup of 
coffee given to him when im the bath, 
and whose honours and fortune he 
had usurped). The life of the infant 
Selim had been spared; and, having 
been brought up as Giaflir’s son, the 
tenderest fraternal affection subsisted 
between him and his supposed sister. 
The secret of his birth had been 
told to Selim by an old and faithful 
adherent of Abdallah; but to Zuleika 
it was not disclosed till the period 
when her father had destined her hand 
to Osman, kinsman of the Bey Oglou. 
Frantic at the idea of losing the trea- 
sure of his heart, Selim after twilight 
conducts her from the Haram toa 
solitary grotto near the sea-shore, 
whither, in the character of a sister, 
she had frequently accompanied him. 


*< Since last she visited the spot, [grot: 
Some change seem’d wrought within the 
It might be only that the night 
Disguised things seen by better light— 
That brazen lamp but dimly threw 

A ray of no celestial hue : 

But in a nook within the cell 

Her cye on stranger objects fell, 

There arms were piled, not such as wield 
The turban’d Delis in the field ; 

But brands of foreign blade and hilt, 
And one was red—perchance with guilt ; 
Ab! how without can blood be spilt ? 

A cup, too, on the board was set 

That did not seem to hold sherbet. 
What may this mean—she turn’d to see 
Her Selim —“ Ob! can this be he ?” 


His robe of pride was thrown aside, 
His brow no high-crown’d turban bore, 
But in its stead a shawl of red, [wore : 
Wreath’d lightly round, his temples 
That dagger, on whose hilt the gem 
Were worthy of a diadem, 
No longer glitter’d at his waist, 
Where pistels uuadoru’d were braced, 
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And from his belt a sabre swung, 

And from his shoulder loesely hung 

The cloak of white —the thin capote 

That decks the wandering Candiote : 

Beneath — his golden plated vest 

Clung like a cuirass to his breast— 

The greaves below his knee that wound 

With silvery scales were sheath’d and 
bound. 

But were it not that high command 

Spake in his eye, and tone and hand, 

All that a careless eye could see 

In him was some young Galiongée *. 


*1 said I was not what I seem’d, [true; 
And now thou seest my words were 
I have a tale thou hast not dream’d, 
If sooth —its truth must others rue, 
My story now ’twere vain to hide, 
1 must not see thee Osman’s bride : 
But had not thine own lips declared 
How much of that young heart I shared, 
I could not, must not, yet have shown 
The darker secret of my own.— 
In this I speak not now of love— 
That — let time, truth, and peril prove ; 
But first — Oh! never wed another — 
Zuleika! I am not thy brother’ !” 


Selim unfolds his whole history 
(which, on the first reading, we were 
disposed to think might be shortened 
with advantage); and iaforms Zu- 
leika that a small band of pirates, 
with whom he had long been secretly 
connected, were in waiting; and en- 
treats her to depart with hin— 


**¢ With me this hour away—away— 
But yet,though thou art plighted mine, 

Wouldst thou recal thy willing vow, 

Appall’d by truths imparted now— 

Here rest I — not to see thee wed, 

But be that peril on my head ! 


* Zuleika—mute and motionless, 

Stood like that statue of distress— 

When, her last hope for ever gone, 

The mother harden’d into stone; 

All in the maid that eye could see 

Was but a younger Niobé! 

But ere her lip, or even her eye, 

Essay’d to speak, or look reply— 

Beneath the garden’s wicket porch 

Far flash’d on high a blazing torch! 

Another—and another—and another— 

*Oh! fly—no more — yet now my more 
than brother!’ 

Far—wide through every thicket spread, 

The fearful lights are gleaming red ; 

Nor these alone — for each right hand 

Is ready with a sheathless brand :— 

They part, pursue, return, and wheel 

With searching flambeau, shining steel ; 





* A Turkish sailor. 
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And, last of all, his sabre waving, 

Stern Giaffir in his fury raving, 

And now almost they touch the cave— 

Oh! must that grot be Selim’s grave? 

Dauntless he stood —‘ Tis come — soon 
ast; 

One kiss, Zuleika,—’tis my last ; 

But yet my band not far from shore 
Miy hear this signal—see the flash— 
Yet now too few—the attenipt were rash: 

No matter— yet one effort more.’ 
Forth to the cavern mouth he stept, 

His pistol’s echo rang on high: 
Zuleika started not, nor wept, 

Despair benumb’d her breast and eye! 
* They hear me hot, or if they ply 
Their oars, ’tis but to see me die; [nigh. 
That sound hath drawn my foes more 
Then forth my father’s scimitar, 

Thou ne’er hast seen less equal war! 
Farewell, Zuleika! — Sweet! retire— 
Yet stay within — here linger safe, 
At thee his rage will only chafe.— 

Stir not — lest even to thee perchance 
Some erring blade or ball should glance: 
Fear’st thou for him ?—may I expire 

If in this strife I seek thy sire! 
No—though by him that poison pour'd, 
No—though again he call me coward !— 
But tamely shall I meet their steel ? 
No—as each crest save Ais may feel!’ 
One bound he made, and gain’d the sand; 

Already at his feet bath sunk 
The foremost of the prying band— 

A gasping head, a quivering trunk; 
Another falls — but round him close 
A swarming circle of his foes: 

From right to left his path he cleft, 

And almost met the meeting wave ;— 
His boat appears—not five oars’ length; 
His comrades strain with desperate 

strength— 

Oh! are they yet in time to save ? 

His feet the foremost breakers lave ; 
His band are plunging in the bay, 

Their sabres glitter through the spray ; 
Wet—wild—unwearied te the strand 
"They struggle—new they touch the land! 
They come: ’tis but toadd toslaughter— 
His heart’s best blood is on the water! 


Escaped from shot — unharm’d by steel, 
r scarcely grazed its force to feel— 
Had Selim won,—though thus beset, 
To where the strand and billows met— 
There as his last step left the land, : 
And the last death-blow dealt his hand, 
Ab! wherefore did he turn to look 
For her his eye but sought in vain? 
That pause—that fatal gaze he took— 
Hath doom’d his death, or fix'’d his 
chain; 
Sad proof —in peril and in pain 
How late will Lover’s hope remain !— 
His back was to the dashing spray; 
Rghind, but close, bis comrades lay— 


When at the instant hissed the ball, 
‘So may the foes of Giaffir fall? 
Whose voice is heard? whose carbine 
rang? 

Whose bullet through the night-air sang? 
Too nearly, deadly aim'd to err,— 
*Tis thine — Abdallah’s Murderer ! 
The father slowly raed thy hate, 
The son hath found a quicker fate— 
Fast from his breast the blood is bubbling, 
The whiteness cf the sea-fuam troubling, 
If aught his lips essay’d to groan, 
The rushing billows choak’d the tone!” 

Zuleika was spared the sight of 
Selim’s death. Petrified with terror 
aad despair, 

“That fearful moment when he left 

the cave 
Thy heart grew chill; 

He was thy hope, thy joy, thy love. thine 


all— [couldst not save, 
And that Jast thought on him thou 
Sufficed to kill— [still— 


Burst forth in one wild cry, and all was 

Peace to thy breken heart, and virgin 

grave !” 
*¢ Within the place of thousand tombs 

That shine beneath, while dark above 
The sad but living cypress glooms, [leaf 

And withers not, though branch and 

Are stamp’d with an eternal grief ; 

Like early unrequited Love! 

One spot exists—which ever blooms, 

Ev’n in that deadly grove.— 

A single rose is shedding there 

Its lonely Justre, meek and pale, 
It looks as planted by Despair— 

So white—so faint—the slightest gale 
Might whirl the leaves on high; [assail, 

And yet, though storms and blight 
And hauds more rude than wintry sky 

May wring it from the stem—in vain— 

‘To-morrow sees it bloom again! 

The stalk some Spirit gently rears, 
Aud waters with celestial tears. 
For well may Maids of Helle deem 
That this can be no earthly flower, 
Which mocks the tempest’s withering 
hour, 

And buds unshelter’d by a bower, 

Nor droops — though Spring refuse het 
shower, 

Nor woos the summer-beam.” 


The foregoing will afford a tolera- 
ble idea beth of the story, and of the 
powerful interest, and the exquisite 
feeling, which the Author has every 
where infused into this poetical bijou. 
We cannot, however, refrain trom 
making a few other extracts. 

What a variety ef beautiful and 
appropriate imagery has the Author 
combined in the few introductory 
lines of the Poem! 
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** Know ye the land where the cypress 
and myrtle {their clime, 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love 
of the turtle— [to crime? 
Now melt into sorrow — now madden 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine? 
Where theflowers ever blossom,thebeams 
ever shine, {with perfume, 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, opprest 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gal* in her 
bloom; [fruit, 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of 
And the voice of the nightingale never is 
mute ; [hues of the sky, 
Where the tints of the carth, and the 
In colour though varied, in beauty may 
vie, {dye; 
And the purple of ocean is deepest in 
Where the virgins are soft as the roses 
they twine, 
And all, save the spirit of Man, is divine: 
’Tis the clime of the East —'tis the land 
of the Sun— __ [ren have done ?+ 
Can he smile on such deeds as his child- 
Oh! wild as the accents of lovers’farewell 
Are the hearts which they bear, and the 
tales which they tell.” 


The highly-finished picture of Zu- 
leika (some affectinz images in which 
strikingly exhibit his Lordshi ip’s pe- 
cnliar turn of thought), and the Note 
accompanying it (the closing sentence 
af which is poetry itself of the highest 
order), must conclude this article. 
“Fair—asthe first that fellof womankind, 

When on that dread yet lovely serpent 

smiling, {mind— 
Whose image then was stamp'd upon her 
But once beguiled— and ever more be- 
guiling; [vision 
Dazzling—as that, oh ! too transcendant 
To Sorrow’s phantym-peopled slumber 
given, [Elysian, 

When heart meets heart again in dreams 

And paints the lost on Earth revived 

in Heaven ; 
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Soft—as the memory of buried love— 
Pure—as the prayer which Childhood 
wafts above— [Chief, 
Was she, the daughter of that rude ul@® 
Who met the maid with tears— but nod 
of grief, 


Who hath not proved how feebly words 
essay [ray ? 
To fix one spark of Beauty’s heavenly 
Who doth not feel, until his failing sight 
Faints into dimness with its own delight, 
His changing cheek, his sinking heart 
confess 
The might —the majesty of Loveliness ? 
Such was Zuleika, such around her shone’. 
The nameless charms unmark’d by ber 
alone— 
The light of love—the purity of grace— 
The mind — the Musick breathing from 
her face! ¢ [the whole— 
The heart whose softness harmonized 
And, oh! that eve was in itself a Sout! 
Her graceful arms in meekness bending 

Across her gently-budding breast — 
At one kind word those arms extending 

To clasp the neck of him who blest 

Hiis child caressing and carest, 

Zuleika came— 

Twelve pages of Notes ar€ sub- 
joined, which, as well as the Poem 
itself, afford a pleasing illustration 
of the character, manners, and habits 
of the modern Turks. 


a Poem: with several 
By Edward Lord 
White, Coch- 


4. Moonlight, 
Copies of Ferses. 
Thurlow. 4to. pp. 72. 
rane, and Co, 


IT is a remarkable epoch in the 
Aonals of a Review, that Two Noble 
Authors should appear before their 
Tribuval in the same Session of Cri- 
ticism — Par Nosice Fratrum.— So 
different, however, is the object of 
their pursuits, so varied their devotion 
to the Muse, that it would be uncan- 





G sc Gil,’ 


the Rose.” 


+ “Souls made of fire, and children of the Sun, 


With whom revenge is vir:ue. 
t “This expression has met with objections. 


> 


Young’s Revenge. 
I will not refer to ‘ Him who hath 


not Musick in his soul,’ but merely request the Reader to recollect, for ten seconds, 
the features of the woman whom he believes tu be the most beautiful; and if he 
then does not comprehend fully what is feebly expressed in the above line, I shail 
be sorry for us both. For an eloquent passage in the latest work of the first female 
writer of this, perhaps of any age, on the analogy (and the immediate comparison 
excited by that analogy) between ‘ Painting and- Musick,’ see vol. IIL, cap. 10,‘ De 
L’ Allemasne.’ And is not this connexion still stronger with the original than the 
copy? with the colouring of Nature than of Art? After all, this is rather to be 
felt than described. Still I think there are some who will understand it — at least 
they would have done, had they beheld the countenance whose speaki ing harmony 
suggested the idea; for this passage is net drawn from imagination, but memory, 
that mirror which AMliction dashes to the earth, and, looking down upon the frag- 
ments, only beholds the reflection multiplied!” ‘ aa 
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did to contrast them, or to place them 
in competition. They have each their 
peculiar merit. The one, soaring like 
the bold eagle, dazzling like a splen- 
did meteor; the other, like the ele- 
gant but plaintive Philomel, delights 
by the placid sweetness of Spenserian 
strains; and, not unfrequeatly, rais- 
ing his melodious note, resembles the 
Lark who “ at Heaven’s gate sings.” 

The Work is inscribed to Lord EI- 
don, the present Lord HighChaucellor, 
in terms of such modest dignity as re- 
flect equal hovour both on the Writer 
and his Noble Friend ; and with senti- 
ments of the profoundest gratitude to 
that firm Pillar of the State, whose 
transcendant talents, and more parti- 
cularly his manly firmness to his So- 
vereign, this Country can never for- 
get. — From this Dedication we shall 
present our Readers with a specimen 
of Lord Thurlow’s Prose: 

“In this fair morning of the Liberty 
of Europe, after a long night of solici- 
tude and counsel, in which your Lord- 
ship's wisdom has been eminently seen; 
I approach your Lerdship with a Poem, 
which, it may be, shall beguile you of 
some moments of severer thought. This 
labour of two days, otherwise undeserv- 
ing of your Lordship’s favour, | present 
to you on two accounts: first, because I 
conceive that it contains no thought 
unworthy of your Lordship’s greatness, 
founded on virtue; and, secondly, be- 
cause I have herein expressed my bound- 
less debt of gratitude to him who pre- 
ceeded your Lordship in the Chair of 
Counsel and State; and who, as he was 
the ornament and founder of his family, 
so was he a fair and majestic Pillar of 
the Commonwealth. Between him and 
your Lordship there ever existed a wise 
and affectionate friendship: and I there- 
fore commit to your favour my own 
humble tribute te his memory, and the 
Verses which I have preserved of bis 
writing; wherein your Lordship’s excel- 
lent taste and learning will discover, that 
no greater man had been in the trans- 
lating of the elder Poets, if either his 
fortune or bis pleasure had led him to 
that pursuit.” 

We have repeatedly given speci- 
mens of Lord Thurlow’s ingenuous 
Muse (see our last volume, pp. ii. 354, 
365, 469, 579, 580, 559; and the pre- 
sent Number, p.63). The principal 
Poem in the present Collection is 
intituled ** Mooulight,” and, though 
a somewhat hasty production, it has 
many beautiful passages. It begins 
with he following Luvocation: 


“ Come then, diviner Muse, and dwell 
with me: [confin’d 
Since the great Princes of the world, 
Within the pomp and pageantry of state, 
Deny thy presence,to whose searching eye 
The world, and its ambition, is a dream, 
And all its glorious and loud-sounding 
pomp, (ear, 
Charmful to sense, well weighed in thy 
But musick to a spectacle of woe. [me: 
Come then, diviner Muse, and dwell with 
1 offer thee my heart, and with it too 
Such entertainment as that heart can 


give, 
A fellowship of thought, a deep desire, 
E’en to the verge of madness, to pursue 
The track of meditation,whilst the Moon, 
Emerging from the lightly-fiying clouds, 
Laughs ogy pomp, and, with her palest 
light, 
Sits Arbitress in the mid plains of Heav'n: 
Come then, diviner Muse, and dwell with 


me. 
What hinders but, with sad and silent 

feet, [down, 

Hands in each other lock’d, and eyes cast 

On which the cloud of Meditation sits, 

We wander o’er the lawns, and seen of 
none, 

Amidst the pale dominion of the Night, 

Hold converse with the habitants of 
Heav'n ? 

Now Silence is in air, and sound is none: 

Save where the owl from out her ivied 
bow'r [stars, 

Hoots joyous at the Moon, and sprinkled 

That shine like di’monds in the blue 
serene : 

Blest harbingers of bliss,and beacons fair, 

That guide our wand’ring footsteps 
through a world 

Of error, that our falt’ring feet beguiles.’ 


Continuing to hold swect converse 
with the Muse, he proceeds, 
« Awhile, O dear Companion of my steps, 
Awhile to this seclusion let us pass,[yew, 
Where, underneath the laurel and the 
The owl loud hooting to the frosty air, 
Reposing in this shade our dewy feet, 
We may observe the Chariot of the Moon 
Wheel her pale course through the mid 
plains of Heaven. [wheels, 
Link we our souls unto her burning 
And, in ber flaming orbit, let us pass 
O’er sea and land in our entranced 
thought! 
Oh me, what a prodigious height we soar 
Above the bright expanse; how trifling 
seem 
The little aims and troubles of the world, 
That with their flimsy bondage yet en- 
thrall [Heaven ! 
Great souls, of Lirth to win the arched 
Where is the speck for which great Cesar 
fought, 
For 
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Fo# which great Julius in the Senate died, 
The Sceptre of theWorld, so call’d by him 
Who led Zneas from the flames of Troy, 
Through woe and shipwreck, to Lavinia’s 
coast ? 
Tell me, O Muse, if any eye can tell, 
Where is the godlike Alexander's march, 
The king of kings, the horned Ammon’s 
son, (heart, 
Spoiler of Greece, that, stabbing Persia’s 
Wash’d his soil’d axles in the Indian sea? 
Where is that sea? or where, indeed, 
the world? [sung ? 
The boundless world, by the great Poets 
A kingdom? or a province? or a field ? 
A speck, that the exalted mind can scarce 
Discern, amid the wilderness of air ! 
How pleasant to consider at his toil 
The pale Geographer, with wakeful 
thought, 
The compass in his hand, the open page 
Of some great ancient tracer of the hills 
And rivers from their source, before him 
laid, 
With careful hand adjusting to each king 
His portion of pass’d earth, and marking 
well 
What here to Greece orArtaxerxes’long'd: 
Ob! this is lunatic, and well deserves 
The sounding lash, (cruel expedient, 
And ill-abus'd to heighten Nature’s woe!) 
‘If the fair picture of this insect world 
Were well presented to our purged 
thought, [stage he play’d. 
And man taught well on what small 
But hold! the abuse of passion bere has 


sway ; 

Nor let our startled Nature in amaze 

Put aught dishonour on the learned toil 

That keeps a RENNEL from his balmy 
sleep!” 


The following lines are equally ho- 
nourable to the living and the de- 
ecased Lord Thurlow: 


« T question then, O Muse, in love divine, 

Where that immortal Spirit may abide 

That in his just vocation of this world, 

With favour of the King, maintain’d the 
sway 

of Hethigdetinen in this Triple Realm ? 

Well known to thee: that, in his aged 


thought, 
With Homer and great Danté did con- 
verse, [song 


And sweet Euripides, whose mournful 
Flows in his numbers, like the silver Po, 
In weeping tribute to the Adrian sea *. 
For since the stars have shed discursive 
light, [mind 
With favour, on ouf globe, no greater 





* “ This alludes to the Chorus, trans- 
lated by the late Lord Thurlow, from 
Euripides; which is printed at the end 


ef this Poem,” 
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E’er sat in judgment on the thoughts of 
men, 
Or brought its noble faculties to bear 
With more advantage on the public weal: 
In thought, in word, in action ever just : 
Shield of the Poor; and, rising for his 
King, 
Th’upright defender of liis awful Throne. 
Then, oh, may God forsake him not in 
death ! (Earth 
But that pure Spirit, that on cloudy 
Stood faithful to his King, and still up- 
held {with light, 
His gracious Master's cause, be crown’d 
And in the fields of Ether sit, inclos’d 
With glory, on a sempiternal throne! 
Led by his hand, I first essay’d to walk, 
O dear Companion of my earliest steps, 
With thee, O Muse; and from the beams 
of morn (sweet. 
To the pale twilight sought thy converse 
Whatever in oldGreece orRome was done, 
Or else recorded of those actions pure 
From thee I learnt, and from his counsel 
sage. [too; 
Grave was he, and severe; but gentle 
And underneath a rough exterior bid 
A heart, which pity melted into tears. 
Farewell, my Master, and my earliest 
Friend! 
But not farewell of thee the memory; 
Since all I am, in fortune, or in rank, 
In thought, or my inheritance of fame, 
Bating my nature, to thy care I owe ; 
I should be viler than the dog, that tears 
The hand that fed Lim from his earliest 
youth, 
If I forsook thee, or thy gen‘rous cause : 
The seasons may pass on, and blanch my 
head, [a map 
And wither my shrunk cheek, and paint 
Of woeful age upon my wrinkled brow ; 
But till the tomb outshuts me from the 
day, [that were, 
And Time disparts me from the things 
Thy memory shall unimpair’d remain, 
Boundless, as I must still be less, than 
thee: {desir’d, 
While Spring shall for her blossoms be 
Or Summer for her sweets,while Autumn 
pale [rule 
With fruitage shall be crown’d, orWinter 
In storms and tempests the dejected year, 
So long, O my first Master, while I live, 
Shall | forget not either thee or thine.” 
We must make one more extract: 
** Where now is Homer? or great Virgil 
where ? 
Or in what shades does Ariosto walk, 
That with Orlando’s madness charm’d 
the world ? [pure 
Where now is Danté? in what region 
Of that unbounded world he sung so well? 
Or Petrarch, that to love was sworn te 
death? 
Or 
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Or Tasso, in whose stately verse we see 
Whatever the great Roman was before ? 
Where is Malvezzi, in whose bitter sense 
The world may smile at its own tragedy? 
Or, if we turn to England in our thought, 
Tell me, where Chaucer may be found ? 
or where (death, 
Sweet Spenser, that from rebels fled to 
His heart quite broken with the faulty 
time? 
Where now may Milton meditate? or he 
That sung the praises of a country life, 
Himself condemn’d in cities to abide, 
The rebel’s foe, forsaken by his King, 
Ingenuous Cowley? but, above them all, 
Tell me, O Muse, for thou alone canst 
tell, {birth 
@Where is immortal Shakspeare, at whose 
Great Nature was expended to the lees, 
And Death forsook his empire o’er the 
world? 
Or that extravagant and erring soul, 
That fled in youth from out the bounds 
of Time, [thought*? 
Since nothing here was equal to his 
May God forgive him !” 

To this Poem succeed two by the 
late Lord Chancellor Thurlow (one of 
which we shall transcribe in our next) 
introduced as follows: 


“*«The late Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
after his retirement from office, and 
generally from public life, was accus- 
tomed to pass his mornings in the study 
of the great Greek and Roman Poets, 
and other Authors of antiquity. It some- 
times happened, that in his own read- 
ing, or in directing my studies, which 
he superintended with a kindness and 
care which never seemed to be weary, 
his mind would be struck with some 
passage of eminent beauty; and he would 
amuse himself with translating it into 
verse. Thus he translated the Chorus 
from Euripides: and the Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice from Homer —if indeed 
it be Homer's. These I have subjoined ; 
for I think Milton could not have ex- 
celled the first; and that there is no 
finer specimen ef mock-heroick in our 
Janguage than the second. Thus in the 
mere pursuit of amusement, in his old 
age, he has equalled what other, and 
greatest minds have done, setting for 
themselves tasks of labour, by which to 
arrive at the accomplishment of fame.” 

A Translation of the Prologue to 
the Andrian, by the same noble and 
venerable Peer, is also given: and the 
remainder of the Collection consists 
of the following articles, by the pre- 
sent Lord Thurlow: 





«=“Tis great, but unbappy Chatterton,” 


[Jat. 


Lines on Capt. Broke’s Vietory — and 
The Orange Tree, a Song (first printed 
in our last volume, pp. 469, 589.) — To 
Robert Smirke, Esq. on his beautiful 
Building of Covent-Garden Theatre.— 
Virgil’s Ghost. — To Italy, on the divine 
Singing of Madame Catalani. — To Ro- 
bert Southey, Poet Laureate. —To his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Orange 
and Nassau, Sovereign Prince of the Ne- 
therlands.—On beholding BodiamCastle, 
on the Bauk of the Rother in Sussex.— 
To John Lord Eldon, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain, High Steward of 
the University of Oxford.—Lines written 
on the 31st day of December. 


6. Narrative of the most remarkable 
Events which occurred in and near 
Leipsig, immediately before, during, 
and subsequent to, the sanguinarySeries 
of Engagements between the Allied 
Armies and the French, from the 14th 
to the 19th October, 12813. Hilustrated 
with Military Maps, exhibiting the 
Movements of the respective Armies, 
Compiled and translated from the Ger- 
man by Frederic Shoberl: pp. 104, 
Ackermann. 


IN this Country of genuine Bene~ 
volence, the subject of the preseut 
Pamphlet cannot fail of exciting very 
general interest. it might be suffi+ 
cient, indeed, to observe, that 

“The whole of the profits which may 
arise from this Work will be applied to 
relieve the distresses of the unfortunate 
Inuabitants of Leipsig and its vicinity, 
of whose case so heart-rending a picture 
is drawn in the following pages. Thus 
every Purchaser, while gratifying his 
own curiosity by the perusal of a Narra- 
tive of no common interest, will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that he is 
contributing, in adegree however small, 
to the alleviation of the complicated 
woes of the devoted Martyrs to the 
Emancipation of Europe.” 

But, humanity out of the question, 
we venture to assert (and are now 
copying from The Times) that the 
book presents the most lively descrip- 
tion ever published of one of the most 
sanguinary actions recorded in his- 
tory. There are few persons, we be- 
lieve, that have not wished to be pre- 
sent at a gencral engagement, and to 
witness (were it possible), in security, 
all the occurrences therein. 


* Suave mari magno turbantibus equora 
ventis,” &c, 

And here we have a most intelligent 
eyc-wiipess of the several engage- 
ments. 
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ments in and rear Leipsig, preserved 
to record the events which he saw, in 
the same manner in which they struck 
him. Few people, we believe; who 
shall take up the book, will be pre- 
vailed on to lay it down till they have 
read it through, it so engages and 
binds down the attention of the 
Reader. It shall be our business only 
at present to bring tesiimony to the 
truth of these praises, by the selection 
of some passages, referriag the more 
curious, or the more humane, to the 
Work itself. — The wretched and 
wicked individual, who has occasioned 
these and all the other miseries of 
Europe; is still an object of curiosity, 
if it be but for the enormity of his 
guilt; to say nothing of the singular 
structure of his mind: and in the fol- 
lowing passage, which gives us the 
first day’s battle, his appearance will 
be found most naturally described by 
the Author: 

“The 14th of October at length 
dawned. It had been preceded by seve- 
ral rainy days; but this was merely 
lowering. The cannon thundered at 
intervals towards Liebertwolkwitz. In 
the forenoon, wounded French, chiefly 
cavalry, kept coming in singly. With 
whom they had been engaged they knew 
not—Cossacks, of course. We looked 
forward with certainty to a general en- 
gagement, It became every hour more 
dangerous for the inquisitive to venture 
out, or in, at the gates. There was no 
end to the marching of horse and foot, 
and the rolling of carriages: at every 
ten paces you met in all directions with 
corps de garde, by whom every non-wili- 
tary person, without distinction, was 
erdered back, sometimes with fair words, 
and at others with rudeness. Several 
couriers had been sent forward, to an- 
nounce the speedy arrival of the King of 
Saxony and Napoleon. The Hero of the 
age, as he has been styled, actually came 
about noon, not, as we anticipated, by 
the Dresden road, but by that from Ber- 
lin. He passed hastily through the city, 
and out at the farthest Grimma gate, 
attended by some battalions and squa- 
drons of his guards. A camp-chair and 
a table were brought in all haste, auda 
great watch-fire kindled in the open 
field, not far from the gallows. The 
guards bivouacked on the right and left. 
The Emperor~took possession of the 
head-quarters prepared for him, which 
were any thing but magnificent, being 
surrounded only by the relicks of the 
statks and leaves of the cabbages con- 
sumed by his soldiers: The table was 
Gent. Maa. January, 1814. 
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instantly covered with maps, over which 
the Emperor pored most attentively for 
a considerable time. Of what was pass- 
ing around him he seemed not to take 
the smallest notice. The spectators, of 
whom I was one, crowded pretty close 
about him. On occasion of his yisit to 
the city, a few months before, the French 
had discovered that the people of Leip- 
zig were not so evil disposed as they had 
been represented, but tolerably good- 
natured creatures., They were therefore 
allowed to approach unobstructed within 
twenty paces. A long train of carriages 
from the Wurzen road, the cracking of 
the whips of the postilions, together 
with a great number of horse-soldiers 
and tall grenadiers, announced the arri- 
val of another distinguished personage, 
and called the attention of the by- 
standers that way. It was the King of 
Saxony, with his guards and retinue. 
He alighted, and a kind salutation en- 
sued between him and his august Ally. 
The King soon afterwards mounted a 
horse, and thus proceeded into the city. 
Napoleon meanwhile remained where he 
was. He sometimes rose from his seat, 
went up to the watch-fire; held his hands 
over it, rubbed them, and then placed 
them behind him, whilst with his foot he 
pushed the wood, consisting of d 
boards and rafters from the neares 
houses, into the flame, to make it burn 
more fiercely. At the same time he 
very frequently took snuff, of which he 
seemed to have but a sinall quantity left 
in his gold box. At last he scraped to- 
gether what was left with his finger, and 
poured it upon his hand. When all was 
gone, he opened the box several times 
and smelt to it, without applying to any 
of the Marshals and Generals around him 
to relieve his want. As the discharges 
of artillery towards Probstheide grew 
more and more general and alarming, 
and the wounded kept returning in con- 
tinuaily increasing numbers, I was rather 
surprised that the Commander should, 
on this occasion, contrary to his usual 
custom, quietly remain so far from the 
field of battle, which was near ten miles 
distant, apparently without giving him- 
self the least concern about the event.— 
It was near four in the afternoon when 
one of his aides-de-camp came at full 
speed from the city, and made a report. 
The drums instantly beat to arms, and 
the divisions of the guards broke up. 
The Emperor immediately mounted his 
horse, aud followed them. He directed 
his course towards the Kohlgiirten, leav- 
ing the field of battle on the right. I 
soon perceived the cause of this move- 
ment: the message informed him of the 
arrival of the whole of his guards, for 
whom 
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of woe followed on the heels of another: 
* Such a person, too, has been plundered! 
Such an one’s house has been set oa fire! 
This man is cut in pieces: that has been 


whom he had been waiting. They came 
from Diiben, entering by the Halle gate, 
and now made a counter-march upon 
Dresden. When I beheld their endless 
files, and cannon without number, pour- 
ing out of the city, I certainly gave up 
the Allies for lost. I was thoroughly 
convinced that Napoleon had no other 

lan than to strike off to the right, be- 
hind the Koblgarten, with his new army, 
and, proceeding from Stitleritz, to turn 
his enemies on the right flank, and, as 
he had often done before, to attaek and 
annihilate them. I was, however, egre- 
giously mistaken. The Emperor went 
with his retinue scarcely a thousand 
paces, to the first houses of the Kohlgar- 
ten, where he took up his quarters, and 
quietly passed the night. The guards 
and the whole train likewise stopped in 
that neighbourhood, and there bivouack- 
ed. It grew dark. The palisades at the 
gate had left but a narrow passage, 
through which troops and artillery kept 
pouring without intermission,” 


The following is a brief description 
of the misery proceeding only from 
this first day’s fight: which it is the 
object of this publication to relieve: 


«« Weeping mothers, with beds packed 
up in baskets, leading two or three stark- 
naked children by the hand, and with, 
perhaps, another infant at their back; 
fathers seeking their wives and families; 
children, who had lost their parents in 
the crowd; trucks with sick persons 
forcing their way among the thousands 
of horses; cries of misery and despair in 
every quarter :—such were the heralds 
that most feelingly proclaimed the pre- 
sence of the warriors who have been 
celebrated in so many regions, and 
whose imposing appearance has been gv 
often admired. All these unfortunates 
crowded into the filthy corner formed by 
the old hospital and the wall at the Kohl- 
girten-gate. Their cries and lamenta- 
tions were intermingled with the moans 
and groans of the wounded who were 
going to the hospitals, and who earnestly 
solicited bread and relief. A number of 
French soldiers, probably such as had 
Joitered in the rear, searched every bas- 
ket and every pocket for provisions, 
They turned without ceremony the sleep- 
ing infants out of the baskets, and cared 
not how the enraged mothers lacerated 
their faves in return. The scenes of 
horror changed so quickly, that you 
could not dwell more than half a minute 
upon any of them. ‘The tenderest beart 
became torpid and inseusible. One tale 


[Jan. 


transfixed with the bayonet! Those 
poor creatures are seeking their chil- 
dren!’ Such was the intelligence brought 
by every new fugitive. If you asked the 
French when the march would be over, 
you received the consolatory answer— 
* Not before six o’clock in the morning.’ 
During the night, the sound of drums 
and trumpets incessantly announced the 
arrival of fresh regiments. At length, 
about midnight, the bustle somewhat 
subsided, at least so far as regarded the 
marching of troops. I now seized the 
favourable moment, and felt myself, as 
it were, a new creature; when, having 
made my way through the crowd of 
horses with extraordinary ceurage and 
dexterity, I once more set foot in the 
city. Thus the morning and the evening 
completed the first day of horror.” 


A passage with which the Author 
closes his account of the action of the 
16th is worthy of being extracted, as 
presenting a proof, among the millions 
of others, of the low-bred habits of 
falsehood and guile, by which Buona- 
parte is distinguished, and which have 
also in a certain degree contributed 
to his success: 


“TI have forgotten to mention a cir. 
cumstance worthy of notice in the his- 
tory of this day. It is this: that in the 
midst of the cannonade all round Leip- 
zig—when the whole city shook with the 
thunders of the artillery, and the general 
engagement had, strictly speaking, but 
just commenced —all the bells of the 
churches were rung by French command, 
to celebrate the victory won in the fore- 
noon. Such an instance was certainly 
never afforded by any battle which had 
scarcely begun, and terminated in the 
total and decisive overthrow of him who 
had already fancied himself mounted in 
triumph upon the car of victory, This 
day, however, the engagement still re- 
mained undecided, according to the re- 
ports of those who returned from differ- 
ent points of the field of battle. The 
French had stood as if rooted to the 
spot — the Allies like rocks of granite. 
The former bad fought like men; the 
latter like lions. Both parties, inspired 
with mutual respect, desisted from hos- 
tilities during the night,” 

In our next, we shall give some far- 
ther particulars from this very inte- 
resting Pamphict. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“ To excite pleasing emotions in others, is the most general expression of the 
object, and to be natural, graceful, consistent, and correct, the most general ex- 


pression of t 


he rules, prescribed to an Artist; and the pursuit of such an end, by 


such means, must have a powerful tendency to influence the babitual disposition, 
and to impart an agreeable seasoning to the sentiments and conduct of those who 


engage in it.” 


1. Elements of Musick, in Verse; adapted 
to the Piano-forte, and caiculated for 
juvenile Study: to which are added, a 
Series of Progressive Lessons and a 
Savourite Duet. By John Kelly. (“dt 
is the peculiar quality of Musick to 
raise the sociable and happy Passions, 
and to subdue the contrary ones.” Avi- 
son.) pp. 31, 5s. Sherwood and Co, 
1813. 

THE subjects of Mr. Kelly’s twelve 
versified Lessons are — musical nota- 
tion, time, graces, intervals, major 
and minor keys, their sharp and flat 
signatures, and fingering. These are 
patched with prose and examples in 
musical characters, and are succeeded 
by a Table which explains the mean- 
ing of the foreign terms most com- 
monly employed in Musick, and eleven 
pages of lessons for practice on the 
Piano-forte. Page 12 is a Table of 
Intervals, in which the right-hand co- 
lumn, expressing the number of semi- 
tones in every interval given, is er- 
roneous; for example: 

** A whole tone, three semitones always 

contains, 

As the table of intervals clearly explains.’ 


The following is a fair specimen of 
the poetry, and the most useful ex- 
tract we can furnish: 

“The figures, which over the notes are 
array’d [should be play’d; 
Shew the fingers with which those notes 
But when it is proper the thumb should 
be used, (duced, 
We find, for that purpose, a cross intro- 
In general, the following system prevails, 
As the best mode of fing’ring the princi- 
pal scales: {and B, 
Thus, the major scales C, G, D, A, E, 
In the thumbh’s proper place with each 
other agree; [the fourth, 
In the right hand the thumb is applied to 
In the /eft to the fifth — to the key-note 
in both, 


And of those keys, it also must be under- 
stood, [minor the mode. 
That the same system serves, although 
The F key, both major and minor,we find 
Has the thumb to the fifth and the key- 
note consign’d ; [to explain 
But as no general rules* can be form’d 
The method of fing’ring those keys that 
remain, ‘formation, 
To obtain on that subject the best in- 
Recourse must be had to exemplifica- 
tion. P. 17. 

We leave our Readers to deter- 
mine for themselves whether this 
mode of teaching has any claims to 
preference: whether it will, as the 
Writer thinks, make a more lasting 
impression on the Learner’s mind than 
accurate prose. We think it will not. 
** Indeed, when the intellectuall part 
hath fed upon a clear and distinct no- 
tion, a verse is not unfit to strengthen 
the retentive faculty, and may serve 
soinelime to trusse up a confused heap 
of particulars into a portable pack ; 
but to disguise the principal oft oy un- 
der the veil of poétry, is to teach 
them to dance who as yet cannet go, 
and proves (as painting to glass) a 
means to darken the sense, and over- 
cast the clear light with a needless 
cloud,” &c. Janua Linguarum Re- 
serata, 1659. 


2. “ Ye winding Waters passing clear,” 
Canzenet, with an Accompaniment for 
the Piano-forte ; compused by J. Ross. 
ls, 6d. pp.4. Preston. 

FEW of the Songs we meet with 
are so weil entitled to our favourable 
mention as this gracefully pathetic 
Canzonet. Mr. Ross is very com- 
monly successful in this species of 
composition, The compass of this 
vocal melody is a thirteenth from 
middle C, and the movement is an- 
dante in compound common time, 





* See Dussek’s Instructions. “The xatural place of the right hand thumb, in 
ascending notes, is immediately after, or to the right of short keys; and in descend- 
ing, immediately before a short key. The natural place for the bass or left hand 
thumb ascending, is, before a short key; and in descending, is generally immedi- 


ately after a short key,” Dr. Miller's Institutes, p. 20. 
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The Accompaniment is simple, and 
duly supports the voice-part without 
obscuring it by engaging too much of 
the Hearer’s attention. 


8, La Bien-venue, a Rondo for the Piano- 
Sorte; composed by Samuel Webbe, 
Jun, 1s. Gd. pp. 3. 


THIS Rondo is scarcely worth no- 
tice, except as ap easy exercise for 
Learners. It would be no easy mat- 
ter to ascertain its musical character. 
For any thing that we know to the 
contrary, it might just as well have 
been named “ The trotting Donkey.” 


4. P. A. Corri’s Original System of Pre- 
luding, comprehending Instructions on 
that branch of Picno-forte Playing, 
with upwards of Two Hundred progres- 
sive Preludes in every Key and 4ede, 
and in different styles, so calculated 
that variety may be formed at pleasure. 
pp- 32. @s. Chappel and Co. 


THE Preludes here published may 
be serviceable if learned by heart, or, 
as the Author expresses it, by ear; 
but to think of teaching the art of pre- 
luding without some previous know- 
ledge of thorough bass, or harmony, 
is like teaching a parrot to reason. 
Perhaps this way of guessing the 
chords constitutes the originality of 
** Corri’s original system.” 


*‘ Kvery performance should be intro- 
duced by a Prelude, not only to prepare 
the ear for the key in which the air or 
piece is played, but to prepare the fin- 
gers, and therefore should in general 
consist of some rapid movement, inter- 
mixed with chords, arpeggios, or other 
passages. A Prelude is supposed to be 
played extempore ; and to lay down rules 
would be as impossible as wrong, for the 
fancy should be unconfined. But for 
those who are not acquainted with the 
rules of counterpoint, or composition, I 
shall submit several specimens or styles 
of Prelude, adapted to every capacity ; 
those desireus to learn more on the sub- 
ject, niust study that other branch. A 
Prelude may be of various description: 
jt may be long or short, simple or com- 
plex, confined to one key, or modulating 
into a variety of keys; consisting of 
ehords, &c.— in short, as the fancy may 
direct; but confined to this rule, that it 
must begin and end in the same key, 
which must be the key in which the 
movement is going to be played. The 
style for playing Preludes should be bold 

d energetic; the running passages 


[Jan, 


executed with brilliancy and velocity; 
the chords that are Jong, and which coti- 
elude the Prelude, should not be struck 
together, but by a long-extended appo- 
giando. Appogiando signifies playing a 
chord in a leaning or slanting direction, 
so that the notes are heard successively. 
Those chords which begin any run er 
passage should have emphasis,and should 
be played more together, and with more 
fimness. When there are seyeral chords 
together, they should be played almost 
together, and not appogiando. The 
arpeggios, and passages, wherein both 
hands combine, and that are linked with 
ties, &c. must be played perfectly regular 
and legato, keeping as many notes down 
as possible. In the performance of Pre- 
ludes, all formality or precision of time 
must be avoided: they must appear to 
be the birth of the moment, the effusion 
of the fancy: for this reason it may be 
observed, that the measure or time is not 
always marked at Preludes.” P, 1—4, 
The rest of the work consists al- 
most enlirely of examples, of “ capos, 
codas, and capriccios.” 


5. Haydn’s favourite Quortett, arranged 

Jor the Piano-forte, ty Dr. Crotch, 

Nos. 1. & U1. each 3s. 6d. Chappel § Co, 

IT is needless to praise these master- 
ly compositions, for the united names 
of Hayda and Crotch are sufficient 
recommendation to all real lovers of 
musick. Each of these Quartets con- 
sists of four movements, of which the 
third is an edagio, and the fourth a 
presto. No.1. isin C major, and its 
adagio in F; No. II. is in E major, 
and its adagio in A. Both may be 
studied with advantage by those per- 
formers who are sufficiently advanced; 
and they will present mauy new diffi- 
culties to the young player, who has 
confined his practice to thin composi- 
tions in the Latour style. There is 
a curious change from triple to com, 
mon time in the adagio of No. I. 
page 8. Dr. Crotch has fixed the 
time in which every movement is to 
be performed, by stating the length 
of a pendulum to swing quavers or 
crotchets. It is to be desired that all 
Composers would adopt the same me- 
thed. Of these two Quartets we 


‘ greatly prefer the secend, which is 


truly charming. It is worthy of re- 
mark that No. J. ends with the fifth 
of the triad for the highest sound, ay 
uncommon termination, and rarely 
pleasing. nea 
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SELECT POETRY. 


CARMEN TRIUMPHALE, He call’d on England, on his generous foe; 
For the Commencement of the Year 1814. For well he knew that wheresoe’er 
By Rosexr Sopruey, Esq. Poet-Laureat, Wise policy prevail’d, or brave despair, 
N happy hour doth he receive Thither would Britain’s succours flow, 
The laurel, meed of famous bards of Her arm be present there. 
yore, Then too, regenerate Portugal display’d 
Which Dryden and diviner Spenser wore— Her ancient virtue, dormant all-too-long, 


“7 Rising against intolerable wron 
In happy hour—and well may he rejoice is ag | 
Whose earliest task must be * On England, on her old Ally, for aid 


To raise the exultant hymn for victory, The faithful Nation call’d in her distress ; 


at Nation’s joy with h aod And well that old Ally the call obey’d, 
oe 7 s Bente oye “fp ane Well was her faithful friendship then re- 


voice, : 

Pouring the strain of triumph on the wind, paid. 

Glory to Gop, his song—Deliverance for Say from thy trophied field how well 
Mankind ! Vimeiro! rocky Douro tell: 


And thou Busaco, on whose sacred height 
The astonished Carmelite, 

While those unwonied thunders shook his 
cell, [fight ! 

Jein’d with bis prayers the fervour of the 

Bear witness those old towers, where many 
a day [hour, 

Waiting with foresight calm the fitting 

The Wellesley gaining strength from wise 
delay, 

Defied the Tyraut’s undivided power. 

Swore not the boastful Frenchman in his 
might, 


Wake, lute and harp! My svul take up 
the straia! 

Glory to Gop! Deliverance for Mankind ! 

Joy,—for all nations, joy! but most for 


thee 
Who hast so nobly fill’d thy part assign’d, 
O England ! O my glorious native land ! 
For thou in evil days didst stand 
Against jleagued Europe all in arms ar- 
ray’4, 
Single and undismay’d, 
Thy hope in Heaven and in thine own 


right hand. a se bie Te , 
Now are thy virtuous efforts overpaid, —— a ——— em ory foe ? 


‘Thy generous counsels now their guerdon vy. oo ine baffled Ruffian take his Aight ! 


find,— tigpes fe : 
Glory to Gop! Deliverance for Mankind! | Cones ae = > pe - —— a 
Dread was the strife, for mighty was the Lord of Conquest, heir of Fame, 
Foe {overthrow, From rescued Portugal be came, 
Who sought with his whole strength thy Rodrigo’s walls in vain oppose ; 
The nations bow’d before him ; some in In vain thy bulwarks, Badajoz: 
war And Salamanca’s heights proclaim 
Subdued, some yielding to superior art; = The conqueror’s praise, the Wellesley’s 
Submniiss, they foilow’d his victorious car, name. 
Their Kings, like Satraps, waited round Oh, had the sun stood still that hour, 
his throne: When Marmont and his broken power 
For Britain’s rain and their own Filed from their fields of shame ! 
By force or fraud in monstrous league Spain felt thro’ ali her realms the electric 
combined. . blow; 
Alone in that disastrous hour Cadiz in peace expands her gates again; 


Britain stood firm, aod braved his power; And Betis, who to bondage long resign’d, 

Alone she fought the battles of mankind, Fjow’d mournfully along the silent plain, 

virtue, which above al! former fame, Into her joyful bosom unconfined 
Exalts her venerable name ! Receives once more the treasures of the 

O joy of joys for every British breast | main. 

That with that mighty peril full in view, The fame of that victorious fight 

The Queen of Ocean to herself was true ! Revived the spirit of the farthest North ; 

‘That no weak heart, no abject mind pos- And England in auspicious hour put forth 


sess’d Her whole uashackled might. 
Her councils, to abase her lofty crest,— With ber in many a field approved, 
Then had she sank in everlasting shame,—, The Lusitanian legions moved : 
But ready still to succour the oppress’d, ~- Nor longer now did grateful Spaia 
Her red-cross floated on the wave unfurl’d, Disdain her willing sons to see 
Offering redemption to the groaning world. By England train’d to victory. 


Fi is t j ; Patient awhile their force the hero nurst, 
9 — ~arateaenmniie (100s Then like a torrent from the hills he burst. 
> 


His chains he broke, What now shall check the Wellesley, whea 


And casting off his neck the- treacherous atlength 
yoke, Qaward he goes, rejoicing in his srengin? 
. "rom 
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From Douro, from Castille’s extended 
plain, 
The foe, a numerous band, 
Retire ; amid the heights which overhang 
Dark Ebro’s bed, they think to make their 
stand. [speed ; 
He reads their purpose, and prevents their 
And still, as they recede, 
Impetuously he presses on their way ; 
Till by Vittoria’s walls they stood at bay, 
And drew their battle up in fair array, 
Vain their array, their valour vain: 
There did the practised Frenchman find 
A master arm, a master mind! 
Behold the veteran army driven 
Like dust before the breath of Heaven, 
Like leaves before the autumnal wind ! 
Now, Britain, now thy brow with laurejs 
bind ; 
Raise now the song of joy for rescued Spain! 
And Europe, take thou up the awakening 
strain— 
Glory to Gop! Deliverance for Mankind ! 
From Spain the living spark went forth ! 
The flame hath caught, the flame is spread! 
It warms,—it fires the farthest North. 
Behold! the awakeu’d Moscovite 
Meets the tyrant in his might ; 
The Brandenberg, at Freedom’s call, 
Rises more glorious from his fall ; 
And Frederic, best and greatest of the 
name, 
Treads in the path of duty and of fame. 
See Austria from her painful trance awake! 
The breath of Gop goes forth,—the dry 
bones shake ! 
Up Germany ! with all thy nations rise ! 
Land of the virtuous and the wise, 
No longer let that free, that mighty mind, 
Endure its shame! She rose as from the 
dead. {[head— 
She broke her chains upon the Oppressor’s 
Glory to Gov! Deliverance for Mankind ! 
Open thy gates, O Hanover! display 
Thy loyal banners to the day ; 
Receive thy old Illustrious Line once more! 
Beneath an Upstart’s yoke oppress’d, 
Long has it been thy fortune to deplore 
That Line, whose fostering and paternal 
sway 
So many au age thy grateful children blest, 
The yoke is broken now! a mightier hand 
Hath dash’d—in pieces dash’d—the iron 
rod. 
To meet her Princes, the deliver’d land 
Pours her rejoicing multitudes abroad ; 
The happy bells from every town and 
tower, 
Roll their glad peals upon the joyful wind; 
And from all bearts and tongues, with 
one consent, {is sent,— 
The high thanksgiving strain to Heaven 
Glory to Gop! Deliverance for Mankind ! 
Egmont and Horn, heard ye that holy cry» 
Maityrs of Freedom, from your seats in 
Heaven ? 


And William the Deliverer, doth thine eye 

Regard from yon empyreal realm the 
land 

Fer which thy blood was given? 

What ills hath that poor Country suffer’d 
long! {oppress’d, 

Deceived, despised, and plunder'd, and 

Mockery and insult aggravating wrong ! 

Severely she her errors hath atoned, 

And long in anguish groau’d, 

Wearing the patient semblance of despair, 

While fervent curses rose with every 
prayer ! 

In mercy Heaven at length its ear inclined ; 

The avenging armies of the North draw 


nigh, 
Joy for the injured Hollander,—the cry 
Of Orange rends the sky ; 
All hearts are now in one good cause com- 
bined, {high.— 
Once more that flag triumphant floats on 
Glory to Gop! Deliverance for Mankind! 


When shall the Dove go forth? Oh when 
Shall Peace return among the Sons of Men? 
Hasten, benignant Heaven, the blessed 
day ! 
Justice must go before, 
And Retribution must make plain the 
way; 
Force must be crushed by Force, 
The power of Evil by the power of Good, 
Ere Order bless the suffering world once 
more, 
Or Peace return again. 
Hold then right on in your auspicious 
course, 
Ye Princes, and ye People, hold right on! 
Your task not yet is done : 
Pursue the blow,—ye know your foe,— 
Compleat the happy work so well begun! 
Hold on, and be your aim with ali your 
strength 
Loudly proclaim’d and steadily pursued ! 
So shal! this fatal Tyranny at length 
Before the arms of Freedom fall sub- 
dued. 
Phen, when the waters of the flood abate, 
The Dove her resting-place secure may 
find: 
And France restored, and sbaking off her 
chain, 
Shall join the Avengers in the joyful strain, 
Glory toGop! Deliverance for Mankind! 





THE WHITE COCKADE. 
An Appress TO THE Frencu Nation. 
By W. T. Fitz-Gerap, Esq. 
RAVE Sons of France, you once could 
keenly feel [steel ! 
Disgrace more piercing than the sharpest 
Polish’d in Courts, and gallant{in the Pield, 
Pure honour graced the Lilies on your 


shield ; 
Proud to support your Bourbon’s splendid 
throne, [own! 


You ever made your Monarch’s cause ~ 
A 
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And can you new the Corsican obey, 

And crouch beneath a Stranger’s galling 
sway? 

Can you his base detested pomp support, 

The low, mean shadow of your former 


Court? 
The air of France seems tainted with his 
breath, [death ! 


His smile is poison, and his friendship 

The wretch, who shared his plunder, 
hopes in vain, [tain ; 

Wealth, Hell-derived, in safety to main- 

He too is robb’d to prop the Murderer’s 
throne, 

For who can call a Tyrant’s gifts his own! 

A base Assassin laid Great Henry low— 

But where’s the hand to strike the Patriot 
blow? 

To hunt the Monster in the battle’s rage, 

Then seize and chain him in the Tartar’s 
Cage * ; 

Or rid the World, by one avenging deed, 

Of him who made devoted millions bleed! 

Who dragg’d your Sons, like Felons, every 
hour, 

To glut ambition, and his lust of power ! 

Dragg’d them to perish in the Northern 
blast— [last ! 

Oh! would that crime had been theTyrant’s 


Be then again yourselves, and break his 
chain ; 

Follow the bright example set by Spain ! 

See Holland shakes his fetters from her 
hand, { Land ! 

And breathes once more a renovated 

Her exiled Prince recalls, with one accord, 

Augments his power, aud makes him So- 
vereign Lord! 

The Rhine beholds her Sons no more obey 

A Wretch whose crimes pollute the face of 
day, 

But sees her rights and liberties restored 

By friendly nations and her native sword ! 


Though from the Pyrenean Heights ad- 
vance 

Victorious Britons in the Plains of France ; 

Led by a Chief as great iu martial fame 

As the plum’d Edward of immortal name ! 

Nomad ambition fires that Leader’s breast, 

No Peasant ’s robb’d, no Village is op- 
press’d ! 

No plunder’d Provinces, or Towns in flame, 

Tarnish the glory of the British Name : 

Not as a torrent wasting all along, 

But, like a noble river, deep aud strong, 

They come—in galiavt trim and firm ar- 
ray, 

To give you promise of a happier day ; 

Break but your chaius—the sword they 
nobly wield [shield ; 

Shall prove to France an adamantiue 








* Timor the Great, when he defeated 
and took Bajazct prisovner, had him con- 
fived in an iroo cage, and carried about 
with the victorfous army, 
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Shake off the Corsican’s detested yoke, 
And prop your droopivg Vines with Bri- 
tish Oak ! 
England, no more your foe, will bring 
you aid, [White Cockade ! 
When France shall welcome home the 
Tn his Jast hour dark horror and despair 
Shall wait the Wretch who murdered 
Condé’s Heir! 
Who bath’d his hands in youthful Bour- 
bon’s gore, [more ! 
Shall never taste of peace or comfort 
When, in the Field, the Hero meets his 
fate, 
He dies lamented by the Good and Great ; 
And to do honour to the hostile brave, 
The genercus foe plants cypress on his 
grave! 
Reflecting as he bends his laurel brow, 
His end may one day be what thine is 
now ! 
For, though ambition might thy life mis- 
lead, [bleed : 
The Vietor mourns to see the Vanquish’d 
Not so when Buonaparté meets his docm— 
Hatred pursues the Tyrant to his tomb ; 
Unwept, unpitied, shall the Murderer fall, 
The plague of Europe, and the scourge of 
Gaul! 


Then letthe Bard his former strains repeat, 

Prophetic of the Corsican’s defeat! * 

** Heaven for a while permits the Tyrant’s 
crimes, 

As awful judgments on flagitious times ! 

But come there will, or soon, or late, the 
hour [power, 

Shall hurl the Despot headlong from his 

Pluck from his brow the transient plume 
of fame, 

And give to deathless infamy his name!” 

Written at Himley Hall, Jan. 9, 1814. 





THE SECOND ODE OF 
ANACREON, 


Transtarep sy Lorp Tuurtow. 


HOkNsS to the bull, hoofs to the horse, 
To hares a swiftness in the course, 

To lions, mouths of carnage grim, 

To fishes in the waves to swim, 

To birds to fly, and thought tojmen, 

Warlike thought; has Nature then, 

Who gave these things, no further store ? 

To Woman can she yield no more ? 


What then to Woman has she given? 
Form, the fairest gift of Heaven; 
lustead of shields, instead of spears, 
Arm’d with this, when she appears, 
Fire, and iron she doth quell, 

And what else the Poets tell, 

Being by this invincible ! 





* Vide Mr. Fitzgerald’s Address to the 
Literary Fund, on their Anniversary last 
May, in vol, LXXXIII, Part I, p. 462. 
TUB 
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THE FOURTEENTH ODE OF 
ANACREON. 
TkanstAtep sy Lorp Tauriow. 
Yes, I wish, I wish to love; 
Cupid of old this thing did move, 
But I, that had no pradent mind, 
To my true interest then was blind, t 
And nothing to his speech inclin’d. 


Then he lift up his bow to view, 

And his golden quiver too; 

Then he provok’d me to the fight, 

And I arm’d me for my right, 

My shining breast-plate I put on, 

And, like a new Achilles, shone, 

And shield and spear | brought with me, 
To wrest from Love the victory. 


He threw, and I too threw my dart, 

But soon the God had play’d his part, 
No other darts he had to throw, 

Then took it ill, the angry foe, 

Aud threw himself, i’ th’ shape of a dart, 
Into the middle of my heart, 

Life and body then did part. 

In vain I held my shield on high, 

Why outwards should we fortify, f 
When the war within doth lie? 





SONNET 
Respectfully inscribed to Lord Tuvriow: 
Wriiten after perusing the first Edition 
of his Poems, lent to the Author 
by a Friend. 
oO SWEET, illustrious Minstrel! is the song 
Thy genius fosters and thy taste ap- 
proves, 

Which even apathy to feeling moves, 
And wakes reflection to the sense of wrong: 
And such to Bards of other times belong, 
For oh! their theme of Poesy reproves 

The vicious; and from Virtue far re- 

moves 
Guilt ever baneful, and temptation strong. 


Such thrilling rapture runs through every 
veiu, [line,) 
(For thought congenial breathes in every 
As o’er thy page enamour’d I recline, 
That turns to pleasure all the past of pain, 
And brings a fancied happiness again, 
Which unenjoy’d were, but for pow’rs 
like thine. 


Jan, 1814. Wirtiam Taytor. 





Lines to a Sleeping Infant. 

A®tT thou a thing of mortal birib, 

Whose happy home is on the earth? 
Does human blood with life embue 
Those wand’ ring veins of heavenly blue, 
That stray along thy forehead fair, 
Lost ’mid a gleam of golden hair ? 
Oh! can that light and airy breath 
Steal from a being doom’d to death ? 
Those features to the grave be sent, 
In sleep thus mutely eloquent ? 
Or art thou, what thy form would seem, 
The phantom of a blessed dream? 


Oh! that my spirit’s eye could see 
Whence burst those gleams of ecstacy § 
That light of dreaming soul appears 

To play from thonghis above thy years. 
Thou smil’st as if thy soul were soaring 
To Heaven, and Heaven’s God adoring ! 
And who can tell what visions high 

May bless an infant’s sleeping eye ? 
What brighter throne can brightness find 
To reign on, than an infant’s mind, 

Ere sin destroy’d, or error dim 

The glory of the Seraphim ? 





SONG. 
THE Storm that rag’dthroughout the night 
Was lull’d again to peaceful rest,) 
And trembling Guilt and pale Affright, 
Were for awhile with safety blest : 
Then Morning, with the youthful hours, 
Came ou, in ether-blue array’d, 
And, pitying, wept in dewy showers 
The havock which the Storm had made; 
So keen Adversity subdues 
The generous mind, the heart sincere, 
And Virtue, as the wreck she views, 
Bestows a renovating tear. C.F. W. 





Ben Jonson’s Crus Laws. 
Leges Conviviales; quod felix faustumque 
Gonvivis in Apolline sit. 
NEMO asymbolus, nisi umbra huc venito, 
Idiota, insultus, tristis, turpis abestd, 
Eruditi, Urbani, Hilares, Modesti adscis- 
cuntur, 
Nec lecte Feemine repudiantur. 
In apparatu, quod convivis corruget nares 
nil-esto, [parantur; 
Epulz delectu potius, quam sumptu 
Obsonator, et Coquus convivarum gula@ 
periti sunto ; 
De Discubitu non contenditur. 
Ministri & dapibus, oculati et muti, 
A poculis auriti, et celeres sunto. 
Vina puris fontibus ministrantur, aut va- 
pulet hespes, [esto, 
Moderatis poculis provocare sodales fas 
At fabulis, magis quam vino velitatio fiat, 
Convivz nec muti, nec loquaces sunto. 
De seriis aut sacris, poti, et saturi ne 
disserunio, 
Fidicen nisi accersitus non venito. 
Admisso risu, tripudiis, choreis saltibus, 
Omni gratiarum festivitate sacra cele- 
brantur: 
Joci sine felle sunto; 
Insipida Poemata nulla recitantur ; 
Versus scribere nullus cogitur ; 
Argumentationis totius strepitus abesto ; 
Amatoriis querelis, ac suspiriis liber an- 
gulus esto, (collidere, 
Lapitharum more, scyphis pugnare, vitrea 
Fenestras excutere, supellectilem dispel- 
lere, nefas esto. [natur ; 
Qui foras dicta .vel facta eliminet, elimi- 
Neminem reum pocula jaciunto, 
Focus perennis esto, 


HIS. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, 1814. 


INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Admiralty-effice, Nov. 6, 1813. 

A Letter from Admiral Warren, dated 
Halifax, Sept. 23, mentious, that previous 
to the squadron leaving the upper part 
of the Chesapeake, the troops under Sir 
Sidney Bechwith were landed at the point 
on the Continent, opposite to Poplar 
Island; where having pnt to flight the 
Enemy’s force, disarmed and received the 
paroles of the Muitia, aestroyed a build- 
iug-yard, and burnt two or three large 
schoeners, the troops were re-embarked. 

The following captures, &c. are also 
announced : 

The American letter of marque, Para- 
gon, of two guns and 20 men, by the 
yawl of the Nymphe frigate, Capt. Ep- 
worth, commanded by Mr. Goulletie, 
supported by the boats of the Curlew 
sloop ;—fifteen vessels destroyed up Long 
Island Sound, by the Acasta and At- 
lante ;--the Lion privateer, of Boulogne, 
of 16 guns and 60 men, five of whom, 
including her Captain, were killed, and 
six severely wounded, by the Suap sloop, 
Capt. Dashwood, who praises the lieute~ 
nant, purser, and his men ;—the Ameri- 
can privateer schooner Elbridge Gerry, 
with 66 men, by the Crescent, Capt. 
Quilliam ;—the Aalberg, Danish privateer, 
by the Barbara schooner, Lieut. Morgan ; 
and a ship, her prize, on the preceding 
day, afier an obstinate resistance, and 
under a heayy fire from three gun-boats 
and ten privateers, by two gigs, from 
the Hawke privateer cutter, commanded 
by Mr. Phillips. 

Admiralty-office, Nov. 9. 

This Gazette contains a letter from 
Lord Keith, mentioning in terms of great 
praise, the conduct of Captain Scriven, 
of the Telegraph schooner, in destroying 
the French brig (corvette built) Flibustier, 
of greatly superior force. From Capt. 
Scriven’s letter it appears, that the Fli- 
bustier had been for some months saiting 
an opportunity to steal out of St. Jean de 
Luz, and a dark and stormy night being 
considered to afford a favourable oppor- 
tunity, she sailed on the 13th ult. Being 
discevered, she was immediately chased 
by the Telegraph, and an action took 
place near the French batteries close to 
the mouth of Bayonne, witnessed by se- 
veral thousands of both armies, and which 
lasted three quarters ef an hour, when the 
Flibustier’s crew quitted her, and escaped 
to shore, after setting her on fire. The 
Telegraph didnot lose aman. The Fii- 
bustier was commanded by M. Daniels, 
bad*23 guns, and 160 men. She was 
wound to Santona for the relief of that 

Gent. Mac, January, 1814, 
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garrison, having oa board treasure, arms, 
ammunition, salt provisious, and pro- 
bably officers and soldiers. Messrs. Blyth 
and Pearson, master and master’s mate, 
are noticed for their zeal and good con- 
duct. 

[A Letter from Captain Lake, of the 
Magnificent, gives an account of his hav- 
ing on the 30th of last month, captured 
the Amiable, American ship letter of 
marque, pierced for 18, and mounting 6 
guus, with 21 men, besides passengers; 
bound from Concarnean to Charlestown.] 





Dovwning-street, Nov. 11. Extract of a 
Dispatch from Sir G, Prevost, Bart. 
St. David's, Niagara Frontier, Aug. 25, 
Maj,-gen. Procter, having given way to 
the clamour of our Indian allies to act 
offensively, moved forward on the 20th 
ult, with about 350 of the 41st regiment, 
and between 3 and 4000 Indians, aud on 
the 2d inst. atiempted to carry by assault 
the block-houses and works at Sandusky, 
where the Enemy had concentrated a con- 
siderable force. The Indians, however, 
previously to the assault, withdrew them- 
selves out of reach of the Enemy’s fire.— 
The handful of his Majesty’s troops em- 
ployed on this occasion, displayed the 
greatest bravery; nearly the whule of 
them having reached the fort, and made 
every effort to enter it; but a galling and 
destructive fire being kept up by the 
Enemy, within the block-houses and from 
behind the picketting, which completely 
protected them, and which we had not the 
means to force, the Maj.-general thought 
it must prudent not to continue longer so 
unavailing a contest: he accordingly drew 
off the assailants, and returned to Sand- 
wich, with the loss of 25 killed, as many 
missing, and about 40 wounded. Amongst 
the former are Brevet Lieut.-col. Shortt, 
and Lieut. J. G. Gordon, of the 41st regt. 
—1I am happy to be able to acquaint your 
Lordship, that it appears by further ac- 
counts received from Maj.-gen. Procter 
to the 23d inst. that the Enemy had been 
disappointed in an attempt to create dis- 
trust and disaffection amongst our Indian 
allies, by a deputation of chiefs, sent by 
them for that purpose, and that in a talk 
which. took place between the deputies 
from the American Indians and the chiefs 
of our Indian warriors, the contempt with 
which Gen. Harrison’s proposals were re- 
ceived by the latter, and the determination 
expressed by them of adhering to the 
cause of their Great Father in England, 
appeared sensibly to affect the Deputies, 
and affords strong grounds to believe that 
the nations whom they represepted will 
met 
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not be induced to take up arms against 
us, or their Indian brethren acting with 
us.—On my arrival at this frontier, I 
found 2000 British soldiers, on an extended 
line, cooping up, in Fort George, an 
American force exceeding 4000 men: 
feeling desirous of ascertaining in person 
the exteut of the Enemy’s works, and of 
viewing the means he possessed for de- 
fending the position he occupied, I ordered 


‘ a general demonstration to be made on 


Port George, to commeuce by the attack 
and surprise of all the American picquets 
thrown out in its front. This service wes 
executed to my entire satisfaction; the 
picquets were driven in, a great part of 
them being taken, with a very trifling 
loss, and I found myself close to the fort, 
ant the new entrenched camp which ,is 
formed on the right of that work, both of 
them crowded with men, bristied with 
cannon, and supported by the fire from 
Fort Niagara, on the opposite side of that 
river; but no provocation could induce 
the American army to leave their places 
of shelter, and venture into the ficld. 
Having made ‘a display of my force in 
rain, a deliberate retreat ensued, without 
a casualty.—Since | had the honour of 
addressing your Lordship on the Ist inst. 
every possible exertion has been made by 
Commodore Sir James Yeo, but in vain, 
to bring the Enemy’s squadron to a deci- 
sive action; repeatediy has he off-red 
them batile, and as repeatedly have they 
declined it, which their great superiority 
in sailing, together with the light and 
baffling winds prevailing on the Lake at 
this season, has enabled them hitherto 
effectually todo. He, however, was for- 
tanate enough, on the night of the 10th 
inst. to get so close in with the Enemy, as 
to render ag action inevitable, unless they 
chose to sacrifice two of their schooners in 
order to avoid it; to this sacrifice they 
submitted, and Sir James had the satis- 
faction, after a few shots had been fired, to 
take possession of two very fine schooners, 
the one carrying one long 32-pounder aad 
two long sixes, and the other ene long 32- 
pounder and one long 12, with a com- 
plement of 40 men each. Having pro- 
ceeded to York for the purpose of refitting 
his prizes, he sailed from thence with them 
in pursuit of the Enemy on the [3th inst. 
and having followed them down the Lake 
on the 17th, again saw them on the 18th, 
but was unable to eome up with them. On 
the night preceding that of the capture of the 
above vessels, two of the Enemy’s largest 
schooners, carrying 9 guns each, overset 
and sunk, in carrying sail to keep from 
our squadron, and, excepting 16 persons, 
all on board perished, in numbers about 
100. Sir James Yeo has been into Kings- 
ton with his squadron, to take in provi- 
sions and refit, and since sailing has 


eruized off York and Niagara, but has not 
seen any thing further of the Enemy’s fleet. 


—I understand that Commodore Chaun- . 


cey, with his squadron, after the loss of 
his schooners in the night of the 10th, re- 
turned to Sackett’s Harbour, from which 
place he sailed suddenly on the 14th, and 
again returned to it on the 18th, pursued 
by our fleet. Ihave not yet been able 
correctly to ascertain whether he has 
since left it. 





Admiralty-office, Nov. 20. 

Extract of a Letter from Capt. Farquhar, 

of the Desirée, Nev. 1. 

I arrived at the river Weser yesterday, 
and found that Capt. M‘Korlie had taken 
possess‘on of two corvettes, two gua-brigs, 
aml several other vessels. 

Extract of a Letter from Sir James Lucas 
Leo, dated Wolfe, eff the False Duck 
Islands, on Lake Ontario, Sept. 12. 
His Majesty’s sqnadron under my com- 

mand being becalmed off Genesee River, 

on the tlth imst. the Enemy’s fleet of 11 

sail, having a partial wind, succeeded in 

getting within range of their long 24 and 
$2 pounders; and from their having the 
wind of us, and the dull sailing of some of 
our squadron, I found it impossible to 
bring them to close action. We remained 
in this mortifying situation five hours, 
haviog ouly six guns in all the squadrom 
that would reach the Enemy (not a car- 
ronade being fired) ; at sunset a breeze 

sprang up from the Westward, when 3 

steered for the False Duck Islands, under 

which the Eaemy could not keep the wea- 

ther-gage, but be obliged to meet us oO 

equal terms; this however, he carefully 

avoided. I have to regret the loss of 

Mr. William Ellery, midshipman, and 

three seamen killed, and seven wounded, 

J. L. Yeo, Commodore. 

A Letter from Capt. Godfrey, of the 
Emulous, states that the boats of that 
sloop, under Lieut. Wright, had burnt in 
Great Machias Bay, a privateer of two 
guns and 11 men, 

A Letter from Capt. Gordon, of the 
Sea Horse frigate, states that he chased 
off Beachy Head the French privateer 
Subtile, for three hours, nor did she sar- 
render until she was so much damaged, 
that she immediately after went down, 
Only 28 of the crew out of 72 were saved. 
The captain and all the officers were ci- 
ther killed or drowned, 

[A Supplement to this Gazette contains 
an Extract of a Dispatch from the Mar- 
quis of Wellington, dated Vera, Nov, 8, 
transmitting the terms of capitulation 
granted to the Governor of Pamplona,] 





Lonpon Gazetre ExtraORDINARY. . 
Foreign-office, Nov. 21. The Baron 
Perpoucher, aud Mr. J. Fagel, have ar- 
rived 
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rived this day from Holland, deputed 

by the Provisional Government estab- 

lished in that country, to inform the 

Prince Regent, and the Prince of Orange, 

that a counter-revolution broke out in 

part of the United Provinces on the 15st 
inst. when the peovle of Amsterdam rose 
in a body, proclaiming the House of 

Orange, with the old cry of Orance Bo- 

vex, and universally putting up the 

Orange colours. This example was im- 

mediately followed by the other towns of 

the provinces of Holland and Utrecht, as 

Haarlem, Leyden, Utrecht, the Hague, 

Rotterdam, &c. 

{Here follow some Proclamations, con- 
taining the names of the Provisional Go- 
veroment, and admonishing the Dutch 
people to behave with temper and pode- 
ration, until the Prince of Orange arrived.] 

Nov. 23. [This Gazette contains Dis- 
patches from Lord Catheart, Sir Charles 
Stewart, and the Earl of Aberdeen, dated 
from Leipsig, of the 20th to the 22d Oct. 
They relate to the batties fought in that 
neighbourhood ; but excepting Jord Aber- 
deen’s Dispatch, which we subjoin, they 
contain no additional facts. Sir C. Ste- 
wart states that Marshai St. Cyr had at- 
tacked and defeated General Tolstoy, 
while blockading Dresden.) 

Dispatch from the Earl of Aberdeen, 
dated Leipsig, Oct. 22, addressed to 
Tord Castlereagh. 

My Lorpv—I am happy to be enabled 
to furnish your Lordship with the latest 
info: matioa contained in a communication 
made to me by Count Metternich, this 
evening, by which it appears that the re- 
sult of the great batiles of the 16h, 18th, 
and 19th, surpass all conception, The 
number ef prisoners already taken is 
more than forty thonsand; every hour 
adds materially to the amount. On the 
20th, the corps which advanced in pur- 
suit of the Euemy took 120 pieces of ar- 
tillery. The whole number of cannon 
taken amounts to about 300, and 1000 
caissons have fallen into the hands of the 
Allies. The booty taken in this city is 
immense. The suburbs of the tewn and 
the principal gates are blocked up with 
carriages, baggage waggons, and equi- 
pages of every description. It is impos- 
sible to form a notion of the disorder which 
reigned among the Esemy during the 
fiight. Buonaparte quitted the town with 
considerable difficulty, as all the princi- 
pal streets were completely impassable, 
from the disorderly mass of fugitives, 
Prince Poniatowski and Marshal Macdo- 
nald, finding it impossible to escape, 
spurred their horses, and leapt into the 
Pieiss. The banks of the river being 
marshy and difficult of access, Ponia- 
towski was seen to perish, by his Aid-de- 





camp, who is now a prisoner. Since the 
day before yesterday, several thousand 
bodies have been taken from the river. 
The streets and high roads are covered 
with dead bodies and with wounded, 
whom hitherto it has been found impas- 
sible to remove. Twen y seven Generals 
have been already taken, but it is possi- 
ble the list may be auginented, as the 
number of prisoners of every rank be- 
comes greater hourly. Among those whe 
have been recognized, besides Lauristen, 
Regnier, and Bertrand, are Mandeville, 
Peri, Krazinski, Bronikowski, Kami- 
nieski, Rautenstranck, the Prince of 
Hesse Darmstadt, Count Frederick of 
Hochberg, tae Prince Witgeu-teiu, &c.— 
Gen. Latour Maubourg is dead of his 
wounds. Gen. Souham is morta'ly wound- 
ed.—in the action of the 16ta, Bugna- 
parte himself very narrowly escaped be- 
ing made prisoner, in consequence of a 
most desperate charge made by the Aus- 
triin cuirassiers, the French line was 
brokea through, and Buonaparte, with 
the persons rouud him, owed their safety 
to the feetness of their horses. —Aceord- 
ing to intelhgence received from Gen. 
Blucher, whom his Mojesty the King of 
Prussia has just made Field Marshal, he 
eatered Weissenfels last night, and took 
2000 prisoners, as well as 1600 wounded, 
which the Enemy left in their fight. The 
grand army under the command of Field 
Marshal Prince Schwartzenberg, is ad- 
vancing by forved marches in the direction 
of Jena, His Imperial Majesty went 
yesterday to Zeitz, in order to fellow the 
Enemy, who, it is not imagined, cau have 
more than 80,000 men. On the 24th of 
this month, Gen. Wrede will be at Wurtz- 
burg, with about 60,000 men. The Aus- 
trian army is animated with the best spi- 
rit, which is increased by the just title 
the Commander in Chief has acquired to 
their confidence. His Imperial Majesty 
has decorated him with the Great Cross of 
the Order of Maria Theresa, The Em- 
peror of Russia has conferred on him the 
Great Cross of the Order of St. George ; 
and full justice is rendered to his merits 
by the unanimous voice of the, Allied 
Army.—I cannot conclude without con- 
gratulating your Lordship on the brilliant 
prospect which opens before us. The 
long sufferings of many nations are draw- 
ing to a cclose. The deliverance of Ea- 
rope appears to be at hand. That ray of 
hope for t@ salvation of the civilized 
world, -which has so steadily beamed from 
our own happy shores, is now rapidly 
diffused over tve whole Continent, If any 
thing can ad to our feelings of exulta- 
tion, as Englishmen, at this prospect, it 
is the reflection that this event will be 
mainly attributable to the unshaken con- 
stancy and perseverance of Great Britain 

iam 
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I am truly happy to be able to state to 
your Lordship, that this feeling is not 
confined to ourselves, but is admitted and 
avowed by all those who are most entitled 
to consideration. ABERDEEN. 





Admiralty-ofice, Nov. 23. Dispatches 
from Capt. Farquhar, commanding in the 
Weser, dated Braak, Nov. 12, state that 
he had received from the Senate of Bre- 
men, a notification of its happy reinstate- 
ment in its ancient Constitution, and of 
its ardent wish to enter into the most 
friendly intercourse with the Authorities 
of his Britannic Majesty.—This Gazette 
likewise contaius Dispatches from Admi- 
ral Freemantle, dated between the 6th 
Sept. and 5th Avg. They state that most 
of the islands in the Adriatic, from Lissa 
upwards, were freed from the French 
yoke; that the Austrian flag was flying 
at Fiume, Segni, and Porto Re; and that 
the whole of Istria and Croatia were risivg 
en masse to drive out the Enemy. 





Lonpow Gazetre ExTraorvinary. 
Foreign-office, Nov. 24. Dispatches re- 
ceived by Visc. Castlereagh, from Sir C. 
W. Stewart, K. B, 
Gottingen, Nov. 2. 
My Lorp—The intended movement of 
the main body of the Army of the North 
on Cassel, as detailed in my last dispatch, 
has been arrested, and the Prince Royal 
has been induced to direct his operations 
towards Hanover and the North, for the 
following reasons :—Marshal Davoust is 
still in position on the right bank of the 
Elbe, and seems very unwilling to sepa- 
rate from the Danes, so long as he can 
retain his hold; the corps of Lieut.-gen. 
Walmoden is not of sufficient force to act 
offensively, without considerable aid. 
The extermination of the Enemy in the 
North of Germany, the possession of 
Bremen, the mouths of the Weser and 
the Elbe, the speedy reduction of Ham- 
burgh, the advantage of opening an im- 
mediate communication with England 
during the winter, the liberation of his 
Majesty’s Electoral dominions, and the 
organization of its civil and military 
power, the facility that will be afforded 
to the future operations of the No:thern 
army either in Holland or on the Rhine, 
when their rear is entirely secure; and 
lastly, the hope of cutting off Marshal 
Davoust completely from Holland, are 
the united considerations which have de- 
termined his Royal Highness to alter his 
proposed movement; and the Army of the 
North is now in march for Bremen and 
Hanover, from whence it will be directed 
against the remaining furces of the Ene- 
my inthe North of Germany.—The Prince 
Royal transferred his head-quarters from 
Muhlhausen to Dingelstadt onthe 29th, on 





the 30th to Heilligenstadt, and yesterday 
to this place. The advauced guard, un- 
der Lieut.-gen. Woronzoff, and the Rus- 
sians under Gen. Winzingerode, entered 
Cassel on the 30th. he Swedes and 
Prussians were in the neighbourhood of 
Heilligenstadt on that day, when his 
Royal Highness determined on a change 
in his line of movement.—Report arrived 
from General Czernitscheff dated from 
Nenvhause, the 27th. He details that 
having joined Gen. Slowiski and another 
partizan corps from the Grand Army, he 
proceeded to Fulda, which town he occu- 
pied, making 500 prisoners ; he then de- 
streyed the Enemy’s magazines, and pre- 
ceeded to break down the bridges, and 
render the roads as impracticable as pos- 
sible, having contrived to post himself 
between the Enemy’s main body and their 
advance. The manner Gen. Czernitchetf 
harasses them is not to be described. 
While in his position at Fulda, he per- 
ceives the advance of their collected force, 
consisting of some squadrons of Gens 
d@’Armes, moving towards the town, he 
immediately advances with his .Cossacks, 
charges, and overthrows them, and then 
returns to follow the advanced-guard, on 
the great road towards Frankfort, carry- 
ing destruction to all the Enemy’s means 
before their arrival. Gen. Czernitscheff 
states that Buonaparte went from Eisenach 
to Vach, and that he had the intention of 
going to the Weser, but the march of the 
Prince Royal and Marshal Blucher pre- 
vented him, and he supposes his route 
will now be Wetzlar; he adds, his army 
is now reduced to 50,000 men armed and 
collected ; many of the Eneniy, however, 
are retiring in different directions, even 
without arms; the retreat forcibly resem- 
bles that from Russia. A party of Cos- 
sacks took a French Colonel with a letter 
trom Jerome Buonaparte to Murat; :I 
enclose a copy of it, as it is an interest- 
ing document. Many accounts agree 
that the greatest consfernation reigns in 
France, and interior discontent is mani- 
festing itself very general!y.—From the 
intrepid and dexterous exploits of the par- 
tizans, we can turn with equal rejoicirgs 
to the grand movements of the Allies. 
The Emperor’s head-quarters were at 
Melrichstadt on the Sist ult. at Muher- 
stadt on the Ist inst. and they are to be at 
Heldersheim this day. The Grand Army 
continues the march of its columns on 
Frankfort; on the 7th it will arrive at 
Aschaffenbourg, and on the 9th on the 
Mayne.—By letters from Gen. Count 
Wrede of the 28th, he announces that 
he had attacked and carried the town of 
Hanau on that day with the Ist divisions 
of Austrians and Bavarians; he made a 
large number of prisoners; two more di- 
visions of his army were to join him oo 
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the 28th, and on the 30th all the Wur- 
temburgh troops. Gen. Wrede was in 
communication with Orloti, Mensgikoff, 
and the partizan light corps of the Grand 
Army. Gen. Wrede confirms the report 
of the Enemy having only 6000 men in 
Frankfort; they will probably retire to 
Cassel: he mentious also the Enemy’s 
retreat by Wetztar and Coblentz, and 
adds, he will take measures accordingly. 
—Marshal Blucher, with the Silesian 
army, reports from Philipstadt and Huns- 
feldt, on the 29ih, that such is the dis- 
order of the Enemy’s flight, he cannot for 
a moment desist from the pursuit, however 
harassed his troops may be. His Excel- 
Jency is daily making prisoners, and is 
marching upon Wetzlar.—The move- 
ment of the Prince Royal’s columns in 
march is as follows :—The Russians pro- 
ceed from Cassel by Paderborn to Bre- 
men and Oldenbourg; the Prussians, 
under Gen. Bulow, to Miniden; and the 
Swedes to Hanover.—It is with inexpres- 
sible satisfaction ] report to your Lordship 
the entrance yesterday of the Allied 
Troops into his Majesty’s Electoral domi- 
nions. The enthusiasm, loyalty, and un- 
bounded joy of the people is not to be 
described ; and although ten years have 
separated this country from its Jegitimate 
sovereign, it is obvious he lives in their 
hearts with the same deep-rooted affection 
as ever. The reception of the Prince 
Royal must have been beyond measure 
gratifying to his Royal Highness, while 
the few English present were greeted with 
unbounded acclamations.—It is a re- 
markable and gratifying anecdote, that 
during the elevation of new authority, and 
the destruction of every ancient memo- 
rial, the bust of our revered Monarch 
(which I believe was a present of her Ma- 
jesty’s to the Professors and Students), 
has retained bis place in this University, 
and so sacrilegious hand has ever offered 
to remove it.— Active measures are taking, 
under the authority of the Regency, for 
the re-establishment of all the civil autho- 
rities ; and his Royal Highness the Crown 
Prince of Sweden, with the utwost atten- 
tion and care in providing for his troops 
by requisitions, has made arrangements 
for the payment, and in every thing con- 
siders the country and its inhabitants as 
the most favoured soil. C. Srewart. 
Letter from Jerome Buonaparte to 
Genetal Murat. 

My Dear Brother, | learn that you are 
arrived at Vach; this news disquiets me. 
My situation is horrible: tel! me the trath, 
whether I should fall back, for I have with 
me but 4 or 5000 miserable conscripts— 
how is the Emperor?—do not make me wait 
for an answer: you will conceive my anx- 
jety. J embrace you as I love you, 

Jerome Napoeoy. 


My Lorp, Hanover, Nov. 11. 

The sanguivary and hard-fought actions 
by Gen. Wrede, merit unquestionably the 
highest encomiums. The force of Buona- 
parte, as he retired on the great line of 
his communications, was probably aug- 
mented by troops at Erfurt, and other 
places on its march; and 1 his battles with 
Gen. Wrede, he seems to have brought 
torward 70 or 80,000 men, a force much 
beyoud what we estimated him to possess, 
after his various losses. It is quite clear, 
however, be did not think himself secure 
with this number, as during the last battle 
he appears to have sought his safety with 
an escort of 10,000 cavalry, which Gen. 
Czernicheff very gallantly and a little 
roughly hundied.—Gen, Bulow will, in a 
few days, have recruited his army, in his 
Prussiaa Majesty's anutient States, to the 
nuinbers it amounted to before the open- 
ing of the campaign. The ample, gene- 
rous, and liberal aid of the Prince Regent 
in arms and clothing, is of an invaluable 
consequence at this moment to these brave 
Prussians. The last convoys are all on 
the road to Marshal Blucher’s and Gen, 
Bulow’s armies; and they are the means 
of re-equipping and arming these corps 
@armée forthwith nearly to their original 
establishments. It must be as grateful to 
the English nation, as creditable to its 
Government, to see how opportuunely this 
aid is at hand. The gratitude of Marshal 
Blucher and Gen, Bulow, as expressed to 
me, must be agreeable to you.—1 forbear 
to recapitulate the enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions that have feilowed the entry of the 
Allies again into this capital. 

Guances Stewart, Lieut.-gen, 

P.S. An account is just received, that a 
part of the Preach garrison of Magdebourg 
has been entirely defeated, and driven un- 
der the walls of the place, Seven hundred 
infantry, and six canaon have been taken. 

{Here follows a copy of the Supple- 
ment to the Frankfort Gazette of the 4th 
November. It contains a dispatch from 
Gen. Fresnel, the successor of Gen, Wrede 
in the command of the Austro-Bavarian 
army, which advanced to Hanover, to cut 
off the retreat of the French to Frankfort. 
It appears that there was a series of ea- 
gagements, in all of which Gen. Wrede was 
victorious, and Buonaparte defeated. In 
an engagement that took place on the 19th, 
between Rottenbach and Geluhausen, Gen. 
Delamotie took from the French two can- 
nov and 4000 prisoners, among which were 
two Generals and 150 Officers. On the 
30th October, Gen, Wrede made a recon- 
noissance, and having ascertained that 
Buonaparte, who was approaching, had 
still from 60 to 80,000 men, while his own 
force, in consequence of having sent out 
large detachments, was only 30,000 men 
in front of Hanau, he determined to im- 
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pede the retreat, which he could not wholly 
prevent. Having made the necessary 
dispositions, he was attacked by Buona- 
parte in person, who brought up 120 pieces 
of cannon, to compel him to give way. In 
this object Napoleon failed, as the com- 
bined army retained possession of the field 
of battle until night, when the left wing 
was withdrawn behind Hanau. The Ene- 
my then commenced his retreat, and, to 
cover it, attempted to carry Hanau by 
assault. To spare the town from bom- 
bardment, Gen, Wrede withdrew the gar- 
rison on the morning of the 31st October; 
but the French having, on their entrance, 
begun a general pillage, the Allied Army 
recovered it by assault, but with the loss 
of its Commander in Chief, Wrede, wao 
was mortally wounded in the attack. This 
wreparable loss so incensed the Austro- 
Bavarian troops, that they put every 
Frenchman in the town to the sword. The 
Austro- Bavarian loss is computed at 7000 
killed and wounded, and some missing. 
That of the Enemy was 15,000 killed and 
wounded, The greatest part of the latter 
perished in the wood of Lampner, the ra- 
pidity with which the Epemy effected his 
retreat, aot having permitted him to carry 
them off. ‘The road from Hanau to Frank- 
fort was covered with dead bodies, dead 
horses, and dismounted ammunition-wag- 
gons. Fugitives were taken upon all the 
roads, and, besides those already enume- 
rated, 15.000 had been brovght m who 
were unable to keep up with the army; 
among them are Generals Morsell and 
Avesani, and 250 officers.] 





Supplement To THE Lonpvon GazetTe 
Exrraorpinary. 

Foreign-office, Nov. 25. Dispatches re- 
ceived by Viscount Castlereagh, from the 
Earl of Aberdeen, dated Frankfort, Nov. 7: 

My Lord, His Imperial Majesty made 
his public entry into Fravkfort yesterday 
morning. He was met at some distance 
from the towa by the Emperor Alexander 
and his attendants. His Majesty received 
the keys of the City from the Chief Magis- 
trates at the Hanau Gate, and afterwards 
proceeded on horseback through the prin- 
cipal streets to the Cathedral church, 
where Te Deum was performed, As I ac- 
companied his Imperial Majesty on this 
eccasion, | was a near wituess-of the enthu- 
siastic appiause with which he was receiv- 
ed. The streets, the windows, and even 
the roofs of the houses, were crowded with 
spectators, who appeared to vie with each 
other in demonstrations of joy ; it was im- 
possible to mistake the sincere and beart- 
teli emotions by which they were produced. 
The affectionate regard of the inhabitants 
was loudly testified at seeing the Sovereign, 
who, 21 years ago, bad been crowned with- 
in their walls, to appear in the character 
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of their deliverer. In the evening the two 
Emperors went to the Theatre, and were 
received with acclamations ; every senti- 
ment of the piece which had reference to 
their exertions in the cause of Europe, was 
loudly applauded. Pleasing as it is te 
dwell on these circumstances, I am equaliy 
happy in being able to inform your Lord- 
ship of the continued progress of the Allies, 
and of the substantial acquisitions which 
have been recently made by the accession 
of different Princes to the common cause. 
The States of Hesse Darmstadt, Nassau, 
and Baden, have respectively addressed 
themselves to his Imperial Majesty. They 
have renounced the Confederation of the 
Rhine ; and in imploring bis Majesty’s me- 
diation with the Allied Powers, have ex- 
pressed their desire to join the alliance. 
Other States of less importance have fol- 
lowed the same course; and [ may now 
venture to congratulate your Lordship on 
the complete dissolution of that formidable 
confederacy, instituted by Buonaparte for 
the double purpose of proving either an 
impregnable bulwark to France in the 
event of foreign invasion, or the instrument 
in his hands of the subjugation of the rest 
of Europe. ABERDEEN. 

Extract of a Dispatch from Visc. Cath- 
eart, K. T. dated Frankfort on the Maine, 
November 8. 

The Emperor Alexander made his entry 
into the city of Frankfort on the Maine, 
at noon, on the 8th inst. at the head of the 
horse artillery and about 50 squadrons of 
the cavalry of the Russian Imperial guard 
and reserve, and some squadrons of the 
Prussian guard, amidst the loudest accla- 
mations of many thousand inhabitants. 
His Imperial Majesty stopped near the 
quarter prepared for him to see his cavalry 
pass, which they did in the most perfect 
parade order, after a march of one hundred 
English miles (cantoning and assembling 
from cantonmeuts included), which they 
performed in 48 hours; viz. from Schwin- 
furth, by Wurtzburgh and Aschaffen- 
burg, to this place. On the following day 
the Emperor Francis arrived. The Em- 
peror of Russia met his Imperial and Royal 
Apostolic Majesty at some distance from 
Frankfort, and both Sovereigns proceeded 
to the Cathedral, where Divine service was 
performed, and Te Deum sung.—Napoleon 
has escaped from the Cossacks aud his 
other pursuers, and has carried the re- 
mains of his guard, and some other corps, 
to the left bank of the Rhine, leaving but 
few troops here.—The possession of a for- 
tress at Erfurih has been the great instru- 
ment by which this retreat has been effeet- 
ed. It was thought possible he would 
make some stand behind this post; while, 
on the contrary, he redoubled bis speed, 
and having possession of the best road, 
while the cross roads by which the Allies 
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endeavoured to intercept him were scarce- 
ly passable, he gained several marches.— 
Gen. Cotnt Wrede gallautly arrested his 
progress for two days at Hanau; on the 
first of which, particularly, the French 
fought with great obstinacy, and the loss 
bas been considerable on both sides. 
There is one small spot, where an officer 
of rank, who saw it, assures me, that the 
carnage of men and horses was most ex- 
traordinary. The efforts of this Austrian 
and Bavarian army, though they stopped 
the Enemy fer two days, could not pre- 
vent his arriving at Mayence before the 
columns under the orders of the Ficld- 
marshal Schwartzenberg could overtake 
him.—There are different accounts of the 
Enemy’s force ; but, considering the num- 
bers left on the field of batule at Leipsig, 
and in that city, the number of prisoners 
sent to the rear ducing the retreat by all 
the corps which came up with the Enemy, 
and the losses inseparabie from all retreats 
of so difficult and protracted a nature, it 
seems impossible that he can have carried 
50,000 men with him, though there are 
persons who estimate the force still higher. 
—Buonaparte was present at the battle of 
Hanau ; and his officers are said to have 
displayed more talent om that occasion 
than they have Jately shewn. 

Dispatch from Viscount Cathcart, K, T. 
dated Frankfort.on the Maine, Nov. 39. 

My Lord, The Enemy had retained a 
position at Hockheim, and was employed 
in restoring the old lines, which passed 
from the téie-de-pont at Cassel, round that 
position, and back tothe Rhine. Marshal 
Prince Schwartzenberg determined to put 
a stop to this work, and to occupy the 
position himself. With this view an at- 
tack was made yesterday, in which the 
lines were carried by assault, and the 
Enemy was driven into the works of Cas- 
sel, with the loss of severai hundred pri- 
soners and four pieces of cannon. I have 
the honour to enclose herewith the report 
I have this moment received of this gallant 
affair from Major-gen. Sir Robert Wilson. 
It has been the constant practice of the 
Major-General, throughout this and the 
last Campaign, to accompany every attack 
of consequence that has taken place with- 
in his reach; and on this occasion he was 
with one of the stormixg parties. In ad- 
verting to this circumstance, it is but jus- 
tice to this officer to stale, that the zeal, 
activity, and intrepidity, which he has dis- 
played on every occasion, have conciliated 
for him the esteem of all officers, of every 
rank and ration, who have been witnesses 
of them, and have certainly done great 
credit to his Majesty’s service. Caracart. 

‘ Frankfort, Nov. 10. 

My Lord, I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that the corps of Count Giulay, and 
Gen. Meerveldt, with the Austriau reserve 


cavalry, moved to dislodge the Enemy 
from Huckheim, which towa and position i 
was understood he was fortifying.—Count 
Giulay marched upon the chaussée from 
Hockst, Gen. Meerveldv’s corps, com- 
manded by Prince Louis Lichtenstein, wags 
directed on the Donner Munbl, between 
Hockst aud Cassel. The attack commenc- 
ed about two o'clock r.m. The Enemy 
fired vigorously frou the caunon at Hockst 
upon six pieces of cannon, in a work which 
headed the column of Prince Louis, and 
threw many shells from their moitars at 
Cassel. The Austrian artillery, how- 
ever, advanced with so much courage 
aud rapidity, that the Enemy’s fire was ' 
soon slackened, when the colamas of ia- 
fantry rushed forward, and carried the 
entrenchment and towa, which was sur- 
rounded by a high wall, and double pali- 
sados at the entrances. The entrenach- 
ments had not been completed, but were 
traced on a cousiderabie seale.. Four 
pieces of cannon were taken, and the Com- 
mander of the town, the Aide-de-camp of 
Gen.Guilemeau,various officers,and severat 
hundred inen, were made prisoners. —The 
remainder of the Enemy (the corps of Gen. 
Bertrand) retreated upon Costheim aad 
Cassel, and occupying the intervening 
wooded ground, maintained for the rest of 
the day, a sharp tirailleur fire, but in which 
they must have suffered much, as the Aus- 
trian cannon played on them from a height 
above tbeir position, and other guns on 
the left bank of the Maine threw their Gre 
in fank.—The Austrian luss is not consi- 
derable ; but several officers are much re- 
gretted.—The Prince Maishal has ordered 
the heights above Cassel to be fortitied; 
until the works are completed, the corps 
engaged yesterday will occupy the ground. 
—The sight of the Austrian flag, agave 
waving victorious over the Rhine, and of 
the Enemy’s great military depéis, whence 
issued those armies that have caused so 
much desolation and misery in Germany, 
excited an interest in yesterday’s upera- 
tions which every individual felt, and- 
which was finally expressed by peals of 
enthusiastic acclamations as the Prince 
Marshal passed. Roseatr Witsox. 

Extract of a Dispatch from Kdward 
Thercton, esq. dated Bremen, Nov, 19. 

[ arrived in this city yesterday after- 
noon, the Prince Royal having reached it 
early in the morning of the preceding day. 
The Privce Royal has received imforma- 
tion, that the corps of Gen. Winzinge: ode- 
are in possession of Groeningen, and have 
advanced as far as the Yssel, where they 
occupy Zwol, Zutphen, aud are im the 
neighbourhood of Deventer. 

Lowpon Gazerve Exrraorpinary. 

Downing-street, Now. 24. The Marquess 
of Worcester has arvived with the fol- 

lowing 
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lowing Dispatch from the Marquis of 
Wellington. 
St. Pe, Nov. 13. 

My Lord,—The Enemy have, since the 
beginning of August, occupied a position 
with their right upon the sea, in front of 
St. Jean de Luz, and on the left of the 
Nivelle, their centre on La Peiite La 
Rbune in Sarre, and on the heights be- 
hind the village, and their left, consisting 
of two divisions of infantry, under the 
Comte d’Erlon, on the right of that river, 
on a strong height in rear of Auhoue, and 
on the mountain of Mondarin, which pro- 
tected the approach to that village; they 
had one division under Gen. Foy, at St. 
Jean Pied de Port, which was joined by 
one of the army of Arragon, under Gen. 
Paris, at the time the left of the Allied 
Army crossed the Bidassoa on the Tih 
Oct.; Gen. Foy’s division joined those 
on the heights behind Anheue.when Lieut.- 
gen, Sir Rowland Hill moved into the val- 
Jey of Bastan. The Enemy, not satisfied 
with the natural strength of this position, 
had the whole of it fortified, and their 
right in particular had been made so 
strong, that I did not deem it expedient 
to attack it in front.—Pamplona having 
surrendered on the 31st Oct. and the right 
of the army having been disengaged from 
covering the blockade of that place, I 
moved Lieut.-gen. Sir R. Hill, on the 6th 
and 7th, into the valley of Bastan, as soon 
as the state of the reads after the recent 
rains would permit, intending to attack 
the Enemy on the 8th inst. ; but the rain 
which fell on the 7th inst. having again 
rendered the roads impracticable, | was 
obliged to defer the attack till the 10th, 
when we completely succeeded in carrying 
all the positions of the Enemy’s left and 
centre, in separating the former from the 
latter, and by these means turning the 
Enemy’s strong positions occupied by 
their right on the lower Nivelle, which they 
were obliged to evacuate during the night, 
having taken 51 pieces of cannon, and 
1400 prisoners, The object of the attack 
being to force the Enemy’s centre, and 
to establish our army in rear of their 
right, the attack was made in columns of 
divisions, each led by the general officer 
commanding it, and each forming its own 
reserve. Lieut.-geu. Sir R. Hill directed 
the movement of the right, consisting of 
the 2d division under Lieut.-gen. Sir W. 
Stewart, the 6th division under Lieut.-gen. 
Sir H. Clinton, a Portuguese division under 
Lieut.-gen. Sir John Hamilton, and a 
Spanish division under Gen. Morillo, and 
Col. Grant’s brigade of cavalry, aud a 
brigade of Portuguese artillery under 
Lieut.-col. Tulloh, and three mountain 
guns, under Lieut. Robe, which attacked 
the positions of the Enemy behind Auhvue, 
~-Marsha! Sir W. Beresford directed the 
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movements of the right of the centre, con- 
sisting of the 3d division under Major- 
gen. Colville, the 7th division under Ma- 
riscal de Campo Le Cor, and the 4th di- 
vision under Lieut.-gen. Sir Lowry Cole. 
The latter attacked the redoubts in front 
of Sarre, that village and their heights 
bebind it, supported on their left by the 
army of reserve of Andalusia, under the 
command of the Mariscal de Campo Don 
Pedro Giron, which attacked the Enemy’s 
positions ou their right of Sarre, on the 
slopes of La Petite La Rhune, and the 
heights beyond the village, on the left of 
the 4th division. Major-gen. Baron Al- 
ten attacked with the light division and 
Gen. Longa’s Spanish division, the Ene- 
my’s positions on La Petite La Rhune ; 
and having carried them, co-operated 
with the right of the centre on the attack 
of the heights behind Sarre —Gen. Alten’s 
brigade of cavalry, under the direction 
of Lieut.-gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, fol- 
lowed the movements of the centre, aud 
there were three brigades of British artil- 
lery with this part of the army, and three 
mountain guns with Gen. Giron, and three 
with Major-gen. C. Alten. Lieut.-Gen. 
Don Manuel! Freyre moved in two columns 
from the heights of Mandale towards 
Ascain, in order te take advantage of any 
movements the Enemy might make from 
the right of his position towards bis 
centre ; aud Lieut.-geu. Sir John Hope, 
with the left of the army, drove in the 
Enemy’s outposts in front of their en- 
trenchments on the lower Nivelle, carried 
the redoubt above Orogne, and estab- 
lished himself on the heights immediately 
Opposite Sibour, in readiness to take ad- 
vantage of any movement made by the 
Enemy’s right. ‘The attack began at 
day-light, and Lieut.-gen. Sir Lowry Cole 
having obliged the Enemy to evacuate 
the redoubt on their right, in front of 
Sarre, by a cannonade, and that in front 
of the left of the village having been like- 
wise evacuated on the approach of the 
7th division under Gen. Le Cor to at- 
tack it, Lieut.-gen. Sir Lowry Cole at- 
tacked and possessed himself of the vil- 
lage, which was turned on its left, by the 
Sd division under Major-gen. Colville, 
aud on its right by the reserve of Anda- 
lusia under Don Pedro Giron, and Major- 
gen. Baron Alten carried the positions on 
La Petite La Rhune, The whole then co- 
operated in the attack of the Enemy’s 
main position behind the village. The 3d 
and 7th divisions immediately carried the 
redoubts on the left of the Enemy’s centre, 
and the light division those on the right, 
while the 4th division, with the reserve of 
Andalusia on the left, attacked their po- 
sitions in their centre. By these attacks, 
the Enemy were obliged to abandon their 
strong positions, which they had —_ 
wit 
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with much care and labour ; and they left 
in the principal redoubt on the height, 
the Ist batt. 88th regt. which immediately 
surrendered.— While these operations were 
going on in the centre, I had the pleasure 
of seeing the 6th division under Lieut.- 
gen. Sir H. Clinton, after having crossed 
the Nivelle, and having driven in the 
Enemy’s piquets on both banks, and 
having covered the passage of the Portu- 
guese division under Lieut.-gen, Sir John 
Hamilton on its right, make a most hand- 
some attack upon the right of the Enemy’s 
position behind Anhoue, and on the right 
of the Nivelle, aud carry ail the intrench- 
ments. and the redoubt on that fank — 
Lieut.-gen. Sir John Hamilton supported 
with the Portuguese division, the 6th di- 
vision on its right; and both co-operated 
in the attack of the 2d redoubt, which 
was carried.— Major gen. Pringle’s bri- 
gacde of the 2d division, unde, Lieut-gen. 
Sir W. stewart, drove in the Enemy’s 
piqueis, on the Nivelle and im front of 
Anhoue, and then Major-gen. Byng’s 
brigade of the 2d division carried the 
intrenchments, and a redoub: further on 
the Enemy’s ieft, in which attack the 
Major-gen. and these troops distinguished 
themselves. Major-gen. Morilio covered 
the advance of the whole to the heights 
behind Anhoue, by attacking the Enemy’s 
posts on the slopes of Mondarin, and fol- 
lowing them towards Itzatce.. The troops 
on the heights behind Anhoue were, by 
these operations under the direction of 
Lieut.-gev. Sic R. Hill, forced to retire 
towards the bridge of Cambo, on the 
Nive ; with the exception of the divisions 
in Mondarin, which, by the march of a 
part of the 24 division under Lieut.-gen. 
Sir W. Stewart, were pushed into the 
mountains towards Baygory.—As soon as 
the heights were carried on both banks of 
the Nivelle, I directed the 3d and 7th 
divisions, being the right of our centre, 
to move by the left of that river upon 
St. Pe, and the 6th division by the right 
of that river upon the same place, while 
the 4th and light divisions, and Gen. Gi- 
ron’s reserve, held the heights above 
Ascain, and covered this movement on 
that side, and Lieut,-gen. Sir R. Hill co- 
vered it on the other. A part of the Ene- 
my’s troops had retired from their centre, 
and had crossed the Nivelle at St. Pe; and 
as soon as the 6th division approached, 
the Sd division under Major-gen. Col- 
ville, and the 7th division under Gen. 
Le Cor, crossed that river, and attacked 
aud immediately gaived possession of the 
heights beyond it.—We were thus estab- 
lished in the rear of the Enemy’s right; 
but so much of the day was now spent, 
that it was impossible to make any fur- 
ther movement; and I was obliged to 
defer our further operations till the fol- 
Gent. Mac. January, 1814. 
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lowing morning.—The Enemy evacuated 
Ascain in the afternoon, of which village 
Lieut.-gen. Don M. Freyre took posses- 
sion, and quitted all their works and po- 
sitions in front of St. Jean de Luz during 
the night, and retired upon Bidart, des 
stroying all the bridges upon the Lower 
Nivelle. Lieut.-gen. Sir J. Hope followed 
them with the left of the army, as soon 
as he could cross the river; and Marshal 
Sir W. Beresford moved the centre of the 
army as far as the state of the roads, after 
a violent fall of rain, would allow; and 
the Enemy retired again on the night of 
the llth, into an eatrenched camp in 
front of Bayonne.—In the course of the 
operations of which I have given your 
Lordship an outline, in which we have 
driven the Enemy from positions which 
they had been fortifying with great labour 
and care for three months, in which we 
have taken 51 pieces of canuvon, 6 tume 
brils of ammunition, and 1400 prisoners, 
Ihave great satisfaction in reporting the 
good conduct of all the officers and troops. 
The report itself will shew how much rea- 
son I had to be satisfied with the conduct 
of Marshal Sir W. Beresford, and Lieut,- 
gen. Sir R, Hill, who directed the attack 
of the centre and right; aod with that of 
Lieut.-gens. Sir G, L. Cole, Sir W. Stewart, 
Sir J. Hamilton, and Sir H. Clinton ; 
Major-gen, Colville, Baron Alten, Ma- 
riscal de Campo P. Le Cer, and Mariscal 
de Campo Don P. Morillo, commanding 
divisions of infantry; and with that of 
Don Pedro Giron, commanding the re- 
serve of Andalusia, [The Marquis of 
Wellington here calls his Lordship’s at- 
tention to the conduct of Major-gens, 
Byng and Lambert, who conducted the 
attacks of the 6th division; of the 51st 
and 6Sth regts. under the command of 
Major Rice and Lieut.-col. Hawkins, in 
Major-gen. Inglis’s brigade, in the attack 
of the heights above St. Pe, on the after- 
noon of the 10th; of the Sth Portuguese 
brigade, in the 3d division, under Major- 
gen. Power; and of Major-gen. Anson’s 
brigade. He likewise acknowledges the 
great assistance received from Sir G, 
Murray, Sir KE, Pakenham, Lord F. So- 
merset, Col, Dickson, Lieut,-col, Camp- 
bell, the Prince of Orange, and all his 
Staff Officers.]—Our loss, although se~ 
vere, is not so great as might have been 
expecied, considering the strength of the 
positions attacked, and the length of time 
(from day-lhght till dak) during which 
the troops were engaged but | am con- 
cerned to add that Col. Barnard, of the 
95th, has beeu severely, though I hope 
not dangerously, ded; and that we 
have lost in Licut.-col, Lloyd, of the 94th, 
an officer who had frequently distinguished 
himself, and was of great promise. 
I have, &c. WeLtincror, 
P. 
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P.S. Since the returns of the Enemy’s 
loss were received, we have taken 100 
more prisoners, and 400 wounded, 

Abstract of Loss.—British, 229 killed, 
1534 Wounded, 54 Missing: Portuguese, 
56 Killed, 432 Wounded, 15 Missing. 

. British Officers killed Nov. 10 —Royal 
Engineers, Lieut. R. G, Power; 27th regt. 
Maj. T. Johnstone; 32d, Ensigu Joho 
O’Briev Buller; 40th, Ens. Alex. Dob- 
bin,;. 43d, Capt. T. Capel and Lieut. Ed. 
Freer; 5ist, Lieut. Maurice Stephens 
and J. E. Taylor; 57th, Maj. Dudley 
Ackland, and Lievt. G. Knox; 60th, 
Lieut. T. Eccles ; 61st, Capt, W. H. Fur- 
nace, and Lieut. Chris. Kellett; 63th, 
Capt. H. Bury Irwin, and Lieut. Roger 
Stopford; 85th, Lieut. Arthur Johnson ; 


‘$%th, Ens. Morgan Helliard ; 91st, Capt. 


David M‘Intire; 94th, Major T. Lioyd, 
(Lieut.-col.) ; 1st Lt. Batt. K. G. L. Lieut, 
G. Boyd; Brunswick Lt. Inf. Lieut. G. 
Scharhorns. 

British Officers wounded.—General Staff, 
Maj.-gen.J. Kempt, and Maj.-gen.J.Byng, 
slightiy. 3d Ft. Gds. Ass. Adj.-gen. Lieut.- 
col, C. Rooke, severely. 7th Fuzi!. Brig.- 
maj. Capt. T. D. Cotton, sev. Ist Ft. Gds. 
Brig.-maj. Capt. Chas. Allix, sev. Royal 
Artil. Lieut. Jas. Day, sev. Coldstream 
Gds. Ist bat. Ens. W. Anstruther, sev. 3df, 
Capt. C. Cameron, sev. 4th f. 1 bat. Lieut. 
Jeffy Salvin, sev. 5th f. 1 bat. Capt. G. 
Clarke, and Lieut. C, Elias Bird, sev. 11th 
f. 1 bat. Capt.C. Turner, Lieut. Rob. Ge- 
thin, and Licut. Jas. F. Feguell, sev. ; Ens. 
J. Moulds, sl.; Ens. Mat.Trimbie, sev. 24th 
f. 2 bat. Capt. Jas. Brickell, sev.; Ens. 
Rob. Marsh, sl. 27th f. S bat, Lieut. W. 
Phibbs, sev.; Ens. J. Galbraith, S. Ireland, 
sev. 3istf. 2 bat. Capt. Jas. Girdlestone, 
sev. 52d f. 1 bat. Lieut. John Boase, sl, 
3é6thf.1 bat. Capt. W. Blakeney, sev. Capt. 
W. Gillim, sev. ; Lieut. W. Tunstall, sev.; 
Lieut. T. L’Estrange, sl.; Ens. Jas. 
M‘Cabe, sev.; Ens. J. Skerry,’ sl. 38th 
f. 1 Bat. Ens. And. Oliver, sl. ; Ass. Surg. 
S. Cotman, sev. 40th f. 1 bat. Lieut,-col. 
H. Thornton, sev.; Capt. J. H. Barnet, 
sev.; Capt. P. Bishop, sev. ; Lieut. Nath. 
Carter, sl.; Lieut. J, Richardson, sev. ; 
‘Adj. Isaac Cheetham, sl, 42d f. 1 bat. 
Capt. Mungo M‘Pherson, sev. ; Lieut. 
Kennet M‘Dougal, sev. 43d f. 1 bat. 
Capt. Rob. Marcheson, sev, (since dead) ; 
Lieut. Wyndham Madden, sev. ; Lieut. 
J. Angrove, sev.; Lieut, Edw. D’Arcy, 
s!.; Lieut. J. Meyricke, sl.; Jas. Con- 
sidine, sev.; Lieut. Alex. Steele, sl.; J. 
M‘Lean, jun. si. ; Ens. J, Marshal Miles, s}. 
4Sth f. 1 bat. Lieut. Steph. Collins, sev. ; 
Lieut. Francis M. Scott, sev.; Lieut. Z. 
Thatcher, sl.;-Ens. B. Thompson, sev. 
5ist f. 1 bat. Lieut. Walter Mahon, sev. ; 
Lieyt. H. Martin, sl. 52d f. 1 bat. Capt. 
Wm. Redtal, sev. ; Lieut. Chas. Yorke; 
sl. ; Lieut. G. Ulrick Barlow, sev. ; Lieut. 


Mat. Anderson, sev.; Lieut. C. Kenny, 
sl.; Lieut. Mat. Agnew, sl. 53d f. 2 bat. 
Capt. Jas. Mackay, sev.; 57th f. 1 bat. 
Lieut.-col. Duncan M‘Dona!d, sev. ; Capt. 
J. Burrowes (major) sev.; Capt. Hector 
M‘Lane, sev.; Lieut. Rob. Ross, sev. ; 
Lieut, J. Hughes, sev. 60th f. 5 bat. 
Capt. Jas. Stopford, sev.; Lieut, J. Pass- 
ley, sev.; Ens. H. Shewbridge, sl. 61st 
f. 1 bat. Capt. J. Horton, sev.; Capts. 
M. Annesley and H. Eccles, sev. ; Lieut, 
Rob. Belton, sev.; Lieut. Arthur Toole, 
sev. 66th f, 2 bat. Capt. Rob. Pyne, 
sev.; Lieut. Rob. Dobbins, sev. 6St@ f, 
Capt. H, Archdall, sl.; Capt. Nath, Gled- 
stanes, sev.; Lieut. Rob. Clark, sev. ; 
Lieut. W. Mendham, sev.; Ens. Jos. 
Gibson, sl.; Ens. Th. Browning, sev. 
79th f. 1 bat. Ens. J. Thompson, si, 82d 
f. 1 bat. Capt. G. Marshali, sev.; Lieut. 
C. Mortimer, sev. ; Lieut. Kingston Cuth- 
bert, Lieut. W, Mason, sev.; Lieut. B. 
Sydserff, sev.; Lieut. Rich. Whitaker, 
sev. 85d f, 2 bat. Lieut. Herbert Wyatt, 
sev.; Lieut. Francis M. Barry, si. ; Lieut. 
C, Watson, sl.; Ens. Francis Burgess, 
sev. 87th f. 2bat. Major Hugh Gough, 
(Lieut.-col.) sev.; Lieut. J. Kelly, sev. ; 
Lieut. Jos. Leslie, sev. ; Ens. ‘Jas. Ken- 
nedy, sev.; Ens. H. Barley, sey. 94th 
f. Lieut. J. Thornton, sev.; and Lieut. 
Jas. Tweedie, sl. 95th f. 1 bat. Lieut.- 
col. Andrew F. Barnard, (Col.) sev.; Capt. 
Chas. Smyth, sev.; Lieut. W. Haggup, 
sev.; end Lieut. Daniel Fendam, sev. 
95th, 2d bat. Capt. W. Cox, sl.; Lieut, 
Chas. Eaton, sev. ; Lieut. H. Scott, sev. ; 
and 2d Lieut. J. Doyle, sey. 95th, 3 bat. 
Lieut. Jas. Kirkman, sl.; and Lieut. 
Loftus Jones, sev, Chass. Brittan. Adj, 
Louis Boussingault, sl. Ist Line Batt. 
K. G. L. Capt. W. Humbruck, sev. ; 
left arm amputated. 2d do. do, Lieut, 
Lewis Behne, sev. ; Adj. Bernhard Rief 
Kugel, s!. 2d line bat. K. G. L. Lieut.- 
col. Ducken, sl.; Lieut. C. Wille, sev, 
Brunswick It. inf. Capt. W. Koch, sev. ; 
Lieut. W. Unruh, sev. ; Lieut. Otto 
Broembsen, sev.; Ens. C. Burman, sev. 

Volunicers.—40th f. i bat. G. Booth, 
sev. 59th, 2 bat. J. A. Blood, sl. 87th 
2 bat. R. Bagenall, sev.; W. K, Bourne, 
severely. 

British Officers Missing. —5th reg. 1 bat. 
Capt. J. Hamilton, 27th do. 3 bat. Lieut, 
W. Crawley. 5ist do. Capt. J. H. Phelps. 

THere follows a list of 5 Portuguese 
officers killed and 35 wounded. Among 
the latter are Capt. Dugald Campbell, se- 
verely ; and Lieut,-col. Donald M‘Neal, 
slighily.] 





Downing-street, Nov. 27. Extract of a 
Dispatch from the Marquess of Weiling- 
ton, dated St. Pe, Nov. 13. 

I have omitted to draw your Lordship’s 
attention, in the manner which it deserved, 
to the conduct of the light division, under 
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the command of Major-gen. Charles Ba- 
von Alten. These troops distinguished 
themselves in this, as they have upon 
every occasion in which they have been 
engaged. Major-gen. Kempt was wound- 
ed at the head of his brigade in the be- 
ginning of the day, in the attack of the 
Enemy’s works on La Petite La Rhune, 
but continued in the field, and I had every 
reason to be satisfied with his conduct, as 
well as with that of Col. Colbourne, who 
commanded Major-gen. Skerret’s brigade 
in bis absence. : 

{Here follows a detail of the regimental 
loss sustained at St. Pe, omitted in the 
Gazette Extraordinary of the 25th in- 
stant. ] ‘ ‘ 

General Total.—S majors, 4 captains, 
12 lieutenants, 6 ensigns, 1 staff, 28 ser- 
jeants, 4 drummers, 280 rank and file, 
16 horses, killed ; 2 general staff, 6 lieu- 
tenant-colonels, 1 major, 58 captains, 67 
lieutenants, 36 ensigns, 5 staff, 152 ser- 
jeants, 25 drummers, 1966 rank and file, 
25 horses, wounded ; 2 captains, 1 lieut. 
1 serjeant, 69 rank and file, missing. 





Foreign-efice, Nov. 27. This Gazette 
announces that the blockade of the pro- 
vinces of East Friezeland, the State of 
Kniphausen, the Dutch? of Oldenburgh, 
and the Dutchy of Bremen is disconti- 
aued. —— 

Downing-street, Nov. 24. Extract of a 
Letter from ‘Lieut.-gen. Sir G. Prevost, 
dated Head Quarters, Montreal, Oct. 8: 

Shortly after | had the honour of ad- 
dressing your Lordship, I received infor- 
mation that the Enemy were assembling 
in considerable force on the Montreal 
frontier, apparently with a view of pene- 
trating into the lower province. The in- 
telligence I continued to receive from 
different quarters, of these movements of 
the Enemy, and of the extent of the pre- 
parations they were making, induced me 
to repair to this place, where I arrived on 
the 25th ultimo. On reaching Montreal, 
I fearnt that Major-gen. Hampton, with 
about five thousand regular troops of in- 
faniry and some artillery and cavalry, 
had, after approaching close to the fron- 
tier line, near Odel Town, and“over power- 
ing ove of our small piquets in that neigh- 
bou: hod, suddenly moved with his whole 
force to the Westward, and was encamped 
at a place called the Four Corners, near 
the Chateaugay river, — Measures had 
been, in the mean time, taken by Major- 
gen. Sir Roger Sheaffe, commanding in 
this district, to resist the advance of the 
Enemy, by moving the whole of the troops 


* yoder his command nearer to the frontier 


lme, and by calling out about three thou- 
sand of the sedentary militia, 1 thought 
it necessary to increase this latter force 
to nearly eight thousand, by embodying 


the whole of the sedentary militia upoa 
the frontier, this being in addition to the 
six battalions of incorporated militia, 
amounting to five thousand men; and it 
is with peculiar satisfaction | have to re- 
port to your Lordship, that his Majesty’s 
Canadian subjects have a second time 
answered the call, to arm in defence of 
their country, with a zeal and alacrity 
beyond all praise, and which manifests la 
the strongest manner their loyalty to their 
Sovereign, aud their cheerful obedience 
to-his commands. The force now assem- 
bled by the Enemy at different points, fur 
the purpose of invading these proviuces, 
Is greater than at any other period during 
the war, Major-gen, Harrison has under 
him at Sandusky, on the frontier of the 
Michigan territory, about eight thousand 
men, ready to avail himself of ihe abso- 
lute command lately obtaified by their 
navy on Lake Erie, to advance upon De- 
troit and Amherstburg. Major-general 
Wilkinson commands at Fort George and 
Niagara, with a force amounting to nearly 
6500 men; and Major-gen. Hampton, 
with a force under his command, which 
by the last accounts had been considers 
ably increased, and amounting probably 
to about 8000 men, is on this frontier, [ 
have reason to think, that the whole of 
the above force, amounting to 26,000 
men, consists of regular troops, and is 
exclusive of 10,000 militia, which either 
have or are in readiness to join them.— 
In consequence of my solicitation to Ad- 
miral Sir J. Warren, in June last, for a 
fa:ther supply of seamen for the Lake 
service, the crews of two sloops of war 
were ordered by him to be sent from Ha- 
lifax to Quebec; and I have the satis- 
faction to acquaint your Lordship that 
they have arrived, and‘that pait of them 
have been sent to join Capt. Pring at Isle 
au Noix, for the service of Lake Cham- 
plain, and the remainder have proceeded 
to Lake Ontario, It cannot be too much 
regretted, that my letter to Sir J. Warren 
upov this subject, which I dispatched’ in 
June last, in duplicate, was so long in 
reaching him, as not to be acted upoa 
until more than two months afterwards ; 
as, had this reinforcement arrived a few 
weeks earlier, it might have averted the 
melancholy fate which has attended our 
squadron on Lake Erie. A full contirmation 
of this disaster has reached me, through 
the medium of the American prin's, which 
contain Commodore Perry’s official ac- 
count of the action, the only one which I 
have as yet received, or which I cag ex- 
pect to receive of it for a great lengih of 
time, in consequenee of the dangerous 
situation of Capt. Barclay, and of the 
death, wounds, or captivity of all th- 
officers serving under bim.—Under this 
misfortune, it is a matter of great consos 

lation 
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lation to discover, even from the confes- 
Sion of the Enemy, that the victory was 
At one period our own, and was only 
Wrested from us by the unfortunate loss 
f the services of Gaptain Barclay, and of 
almost every other officer of the squadron ; 
leaving a crew without competent con- 
troul or command, totally unable to ex- 
tricate themselves from the difficulties by 
which they were surrounded. On the 23d 
ult. the date of the last letter from Major- 
gen. Proctor, he was still at Sandwich, 
but he will be obliged to retire towards 
the head of Lake Ontario. I trust he will 
be enabled to make the Enemy pay dearly 
for any attempt to press upon him, in his 
retreat to that position —Commodore Sir 
James Yeo sailed with his squadron from 
Kingston, on the (9th ultimo, conveying 
transporis with stores, provisions, ord- 
nance, &c. for the centre division of the 
army, and arrived with them at the head 
of the lake, on the 25th. The Enemy’s 
fleet on the 28th, under Commodore 
Chauncey, made their appearance, when 
Sir James Yeo endeavoured to bring them 
to a general action; but having the ad- 
vantage of the wind, they were enabled 
to choose their own distance, and to pre- 
vent our ships from closing with them ; 
the consequence was, that about fifteen 
minutes after the engagement began, the 
Wolfe lost her main aud mizen top-masts, 
which -rendered her so perfectly unma- 
nageable on the wind, that after conti- 
nuing the action for upwards of three 
hours, Sir James was obliged to put away 
before the severe gale then blowing, and 
get to anchorage off Burlington Heights, 
whither the Enemy, notwithstanding the 
advantage they had gained, did not think 
fit to follow him. ‘The fore-top-mast of 
the Royal George went over as the squa- 
dron anchored, but none of the- other 
vessels were in amy respect injured; and 
our loss in men must have been trifling, 
as Sir James, in his letter to me, dues 
net mention it. The Enemy’s squadron 
appeared to have suffered in their sails 
aud rigging, although they kept on the 
Lake, in the two following days, whilst 
our fleet was refitting. —I have just learned 
that Commodore Chauncey sailed on the 
Ist instant from Niagara, having under 
convoy a flotilla of small craft and bat- 
teaux, filled with a proportion of the re- 
gular regiments from Fort George, where 
they have been reliev@d by militia, the 
whole being evidently destined for Sac- 
kett’s Harbour. Early on the following 
day, Sir James Yeo was apprized of this 
movement, and his ships being refitted, 
our sqnadron immediately got ugder 
weigh, with a strong breeze from the 
South-west; which has, I most devoutly 
pray, enabled them,’ before this, to over- 
take the American fect, and, by a suc- 


cessful general action, to efface the mis- 
fortune of our Lake Erie marine. 

This Gazette contains three letters from 
Major Macdonald to Ear! Bathurst, dated 
Oliva, near Dantzic, Oct. 15, 25, and 
Nov. 4th. The first mentions, that the 
suburbs of Ohra, defended by several 
block-houses and the bill by which it is 
commanded, were attacked by a corps of 
Russian and Prussian troops on the night 
of the 10th ult. when the hill was imme- 
diately carried, but the block-houses re- 
mained in the possession of the Enemy 
till the following evening, when they were 
set fire to, and in consequence abandoned. 
The loss sustained on this occasion was 
severe, amounting to from four to five 
hundred men.—The second letter men- 
tions, that the Duke of Wurtemburgh 
had ordered several batteries to be erected 
on the height above the suburb of Obra, 
which was within range of a part of the 
town called the Spiecker Inself, where it 
was understood a quantity of provisions 
had been deposited, The batteries were 
opened on the 18th, and by their incessant 
fire a considerable number of buildings 
had been burnt.—The third letter states, 
that the Enemy had been driven from the 
Slolzenberg, ouly 600 yards from the rav- 
lin of Bishopsberg, and was expected to 
be immediately driven from two redoubts, 
the same distance from the left bastion of 
that work, when the first parallel begun at 
Slolzenberg would be completed. 

A Dispatch from Sir C, W. Stewart to 
Visc. Castlereagh, dated Gottingen, Nov. 
4, encleses two Reports, dated Fulda, 31st 
Oct. and Ulrickstein, Nov. 2, detailing the 
operations of the Silesian army during the 
retreat of the French, The following are 
the most interesting particulars: ‘* An ad- 
vanced corps of Marshal Blucher’s army 
came up with the rear of the Enemy at the 
entrance of the defiles in the mountain~, 
within about a German mile of Eisenach ; 
the blowing up of several ammunition- 
waggons, the destruction or abandonment 
of baggage, and the capture of several 
stragglers, was the immediate consequence; 
but the Enemy had penetrated far into the 
defiles, where the ground was not favour- 
able for the advance of the cavalry, and it 
was only by following his march for the 
three subsequent days, that the precipi- 
tancy and disasters of his fight became 
obvious. For an extent of nearly 50 Eng- 
lish miles, from Eisenach to Fulda, car- 
casses of dead and dying horses without 
nuniber, dead bodies of men, who had 
been either killed or perished through hun- 
ger, sickness, or fatigue, lying on the roads 
or in the ditches ; parties of prisoners and 
stragglers hrought in by the Cossacks, 
blown up or destroyed ammunition and 
baggage waggons, in such numbers as ab- 
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solutely to obstruct the road, sufficiently 
attested the sufferings of the Enemy, whilst 
pillaged and burning towns and villages 
marked, at the same time, the ferocity 
with which he had conducted himself. 
The number of the dead bodies on the 
road had been considerably augmented, 
from a resolution that had been taken to 
carry off all the sick and wounded, not re- 
sulting surely from any principle of hu- 
manity, but probably as matter of boast, 
in the relations that might be given to the 
world of the event, as several of these men 
were found abandoned on the road, in the 
last gasp of hunger and disease, the dead 
and the dying frequently mixed together, 
lying in groupes of six or eight, by half- 
extinguished fires, on the road side. Seve- 
ral of these men must have been compell- 
ed to move on foot, as their bodies were 
found on the road with the sticks with 
which they had endeavoured to support 
their march, lying by their sides. The 
nuinber of dead bodies might have been 
counted by hundreds, and in the space 
from Eisenach to Fulda, could certainly 
not have amounted to much less than a 
thousand. The Enemy continued to be 
closely pursued daring the three days’ 
march from Eisenach to Vach Hunefeld 
and Fulda, and frequent cannonading en- 
sued at the head of the advanced guard ; 
but the nature of the country net permit- 
ting the cavalry to act, the Enemy escaped 
with only such losses as have been enume- 
rated.—The first day’s march after the 
Marshal had, at the solicitation of Prince 
Schwartzenberg, left the high road to 
Frankfort and turned to the right, was to 
Ulrickstein, an old town with a castle en 
the pinnacle of the Vorelberg mountains. 
The roads to it were full of every obstacle 
that hills, woods, ravines, morasses, and 
roads that never had been destined for 
wheel conveyance, could present; and 
were, in fact, such as, according to any 
usual military calculation, would have 
been considered as impracticable for the 
movements of a large army; infantry, 
‘eavalry, artillery, aud baggage, every 
thing, however, were pushed over them, 
The Russian 12-pounders frequently stack 
in the road, but where six horses were not 
sufficient, twelve were tackled ; and finally 
every thing was made to yield to the per- 
severance and determined resolution which 
has distinguished all the operations of this 
army. The troops, after their !ong march, 
were cantoned in several of the small 
mountain villages ; and curps of 3000 men 
were allotted to some, whose usual popu- 
lation would not amount to as many bhun- 
dreds, The inhabitants supplied their 
wants with cheerfulness in every thing. 
The soldiers were delighted, and they had 
equal reason to be satisfied with each 
ether. The soldiers from Caucasus and 


17 


the Volga forgot all the fatigues of their 
long marches, in the hospitabie reception 
these peasants had afforded them.” 





Admiralty-office, Nov, 30. Extract of a 
Letter of Commodore Sir George Ralph 
Collier, dated at Passages, November 12. 

In consequence of a communication from 
the Marquis of Wellington, that his Lord. 
ship intended attacking the Enemy’s lines 
on the morning of the 10th, and requiring 
a Naval demonstration in the rear of Su- 
coa, his Majesty’s ships and vessels, as 
per margin*, were ordered off the harbour 
of St. Jean de Luz; but the swell was so 
heavy, that nothing beyond a demopstra- 
tion could be undertaken: it, however, 
kept the Enemy employed in the batteries, 
from the fire of which his Majesty’s sloop 
wecrew, Capt. Lock, received some slight 

mage in the hull and sails. 

Four Letters, transmitied by Rear-ad- 
miral Moore, commanding his Majesty’s 
ships and vessels in the Baltic, from Capt. 
Butcher, of the Autelope, report the ful- 
lowing captures: —of the Kera Venner 
Danish privateer schooner, with One swivel 
and small arms and 14 men ;—and also, 
by the boats of the Antelope, under Lieut. 
Robertson, of two Danish row-boat priva- 
teers, each one guo and small arms, 
and one with 12, and the other 13 men; 
— October 24, of the Eleonora Danish 
schooner privateer, having on board 3 car- 
riage guns, 2 swivels, and smali arms, and 
37 men, together with a lugger, by one of 
the Antelope’s row-boats commanded by 
Lieut. Robertson ;—Oct. 25, by the same 
row-boats, under Lieut. Herbert, of a Da« 
nish Government sloop-rigged row-boat, 
carrying two 6-pounders, with small arms, 
aod 14 men ;—Oct. 50, by Lieut. Herbert, 
in the same boat, of another Governmeat 
row-boat, carrying one 4-pounder, with 
small arms, and 15 men. 

A Letter from Lieut. Nugent, of the 
Strenuous gun-vessel, dated Nov. 5, gives 
an account of his having captured the 
Danish privateer cutter Dans’ ergk, carry- 
ing four 6-pounders, and 24 men. 

A Letter from Capt. Manners, of the 
Reia-deer sloop, dated at sea the 22d inst. 
states the capture of the French lugger 

rivateer Le Speculateur, of 14 guns, and 

0 men; five days from St. Maloes, had 
taken nothing. . 
_ A Letter from Capt. Rainier, of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Niger, dated at sea the 13th 
inst, states the capture of the Dart Ameri- 
can schooner letter of marque, from New 
Orleans m the Gulph of Mexico, bound to 
any port in France; pierced for 16 guns, 
but only 6 mounted, with a complement 
of 26 men. 





* Vesuvius, Challenger, Sparrow, and 
Racer. ‘ 
Foreign 
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Foreign- office, Dec. 4. This Gazette 
gives an account of the landing of the 
Prince of Orange at Scheveling. (see our 
fast Volume, p. 614.) 

Translation of a Proclamation of the 
Russian General de Benkendorff, at his 
entry into Amsterdam, published Dec. 1: 

The Russian General de Benkendorff 
has just landed at Amsterdam, with 2,500 
infantry: his regular cavalry aud artillery 
will be to-morrow evening at Amersfoort ; 
his regiments of cavalry, under the orders 
of Gen. Staal and Col. Nariskin, are at 
Utrecht, and scour the country. Every 
Russian is animated with the noble desire 
of cc-operating in the deliverance of Hol- 
land. They enter your country as friends. 
Hollanders, fly to arms—let one spirit 
animate you, that of becoming again a 
nation, and of yeur being worthy of your 
ancestors. The hour is come;—the Ene- 
my will see what an united people can ef- 
fect, when all dissentions are extinguished 
by the spirit of vengeance, and of the 
purest patriotism. 

Translation of a Letter from General de 
Benkendorff to his Excellency Gen. Kra- 
genoff, Commandant of Amsterdam, Dec. 1: 

General, J have the honour to acquaint 
you, that a detachment of my troops has 
entered Muyden, has taken one gun; and 
that the whole garrison, composed of 400 
men and 12 officers, have fallen into our 
hands. The Hollanders have particularly 
distinguished themselves, fighting by the 
side of the Cossacks. At this moment a 
heaty firing is heard towards Naarden.— 
I hasten to communicate ‘to you this im- 
portant intelligence, and request you to 
publish it without delay at Amsterdam, 
and also to forward it to the Government 
at the Hague. A, Benxtnporrr. 





Admiralty - office, Dec. 4. Dispatches 
from Captain Farquhar, commanding his 
Majesty’s Naval forces in the Elbe and 
Weser, announce that on the 23d ult. the 
French garrison of Carlsburgh (Bremer- 
lehe), consisting of 236 officers and men, 
with 13 pieces of heavy ordnance, surren- 
dered themselves pri-oners of war to the 
combined British and Russian forces; the 
latter commanded by Col. de Radinger ; 
and that on the 24th ult. the garrison of 
Blexen also surrendered prisoners of war 
to the same forces. The officers of this 
garrison are to be sent to France on parole, 
not to serve against the Allies for one 
year. Captain Farquhar reports that the 
banks of the river Weser are now perfectly 
clear of the Enemy. 





Admiralty-cffice, Dec. 7. — Extract of a 
Dispatch transmitted to Admiral Young. 
Desirée, off Cuxhdven, Dec. 1. 

Sir, The French batteries of Phare and 
Napoleon this morning surrendered to a 
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detachment of Russian troops, corhmand- 
ed by Col. Alexander Radinger, and his 
Majesty’s squadron (consisting of the De- 
sirée, Shamrock, Blazer, Piercer, Red- 
breast, and the gun-boats Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 8, and 10).—On the 28th ult. J arrived 
here (from Bremelehe), where I found 
Capt. Green, of the Shamrock, had col- 
lected the squadron, to co-operate with 
the Russian troops. On the same evening 
] ordered the gun-boats to take a positiou 
above Napoleon, and to cannonade that 
battery in concert with the Russian troops, 
and advanced tbe squadron ready to attack 
Cuxbaven.—On the 29th, a brisk and 
well-directed fire was kept upon Fort Na- 
poleon by the gun-boats, and from field- 
pieces from the Russian line, with consi- 
derable effect: and their tirailleurs an- 
noyed the Enemy in both batteries, by a 
constant fire of musketry, which was re- 
turned with vigour; and from the battery 
of Phare, red-hot shot were fired, which 
burnt several houses in the town. During 
this time we were employed in landing 
guns from the squadron, and erecting a 
battery within 400 yards of the works of 
Phare. On the morning of the 30th it was 
completed, and presented to the Enemy a 
formidable appearance, consisting of 10 
guns, viz. six 18-pounders, two 52-poun- 
ders, and two 6-pounders. The morning 
was quite thick, and obscured our works; 
but, as soon as it cleared, and we were ready 
to commence our attack, the Enemy threw 
out a truce, which has ended in the sur- 
render of these two extremely strong bat- 
teries, consisting of 26 heavy guns, twe 
13-inch mortars, and a block-house, with 
a garrison of 300 men and officers prison- 
ers.—The expedition with which Captains 
Green and Banks (who had the direction 
of forming and completing the seamen’s 
battery) performed that service, I trust 
will speak for itself. Lieut. Kaultain, 
whom I had occasion to mention on a re- 
cent occasion, as a volunteer, continued 
his services, and with all the officers and 
men of the squadron, employed on this 
occasion, merit my best thanks, as well as 
the gun-boats (under the direction of 
Lieut. Hanmer), who particularly distin- 
guished themselves by their well-directed 
fire, and by the injury which they did to 
the werks of the Enemy.—I have very 
great pleasure in stating to you, Sir, that 
in the last ten days the smal! detachment 
of Russian troops, commanded by Colonel 
Radmger, assisted by his Majesty’s squa- 
dron under my command, have been for- 
tunate iu reducing four strong batteries,. 
consisting of 50 heavy guns, 4 mortars, 
and 800 men and officers, all privoners of 
war; and I caunot help expressing the 
satisfaction | feel in acquainting you that 
the whole of this service has beeu carried 
on with the greatest cerdiality between the 
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co-operating forces, both officers and men 5 
not the smallest misunderstanding on any 
eccasion.—[On the part of the Russians 
2 were killed, aud 3 wounded. ]} 

I have, &c. Artuur Farquuar. 





A Letter from Lieut. Gordon, of the 
Dwarf cutter, gives an account of his 
having on the 4th ult, captured the Ame- 
rican letter of marque schooner, Charlotte, 
of 2 guns and 8 men. 





Admiralty-office, Dec. 11. Letter from 
Admiral Freemantle, dated on-board 
the Milford, off Trieste, Oct. 13. 
Sir,—I left "Pola on the 19th alt. and 

arrived at Capo D’Istria on the 21st, when 

Gen. Count Nngent met me on the same 

day. Much credit is due to Capt. Gower 
of the Elizabeth, for having a 


round it nearly 14 feet high, an officer aad 
60 men.—We had had seme communica- 
tion with the castle in the morning, and 
the truce was breken off at a very short 
notice by the Enemy, who opened on all 
sides. ‘The 32-pounder was fired upoa 
the Shanza. The first shot the gun re- 
coiled, and the ground giving way, it fell 
backwards off the platform, which was 6 
feet above the level. It was fine to see 
Capt. Rowley and his people immediately 
get a triangle above the work, and the 
32-pounder with its carriage, ran up to 
its place again, under a shower of grape 
and musketry, which occasioned a se- 
vere loss. Towards evening the Enemy 
in the Shanza held out the white flag, and 
surrendered to Capt. Rowley. Having 
now possession of the Shanza, whieh com- 
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communication with the army, and for 
assisting materially in putting the place 
in a good state of defence. On the 27th 
September, the army under Gen. Nugent 
moved; the Elizabeth was ordered off 
Mugia, whilst the Bacchante, with a com- 
pany of Austrian troops, proceeded to 
Dwino. I remained at Capo D’Istria in 
constant correspondence with Gen. Nu- 
gent, who was harassing the army of the 
Viceroy on his retreat, until the morning 
of the 5th inst, when | sailed for Trieste, 
and advanced the Elizabeth to Dwino. 
Gen. Nugent, who continued te follow the 
Enemy, left some troops near Trieste, 
and the port was compleiely blockaded by 
sea. About noun on the J0th, the Ene- 
my surprized us by opening a masked 
battery, with a field-piece and a howitzer, 
upon the Milford, whose stern was to- 
wards the shore, and began firing. Capt. 
Markland in a few minutes got a spirng 
upon the cable, and opened a steady 
well-directed fire upon the battery; in a 
quarter of an hour both guns were com- 
pletely disabled, 2 men killed, and 7 
wounded, whilst not a person was touched 
on board the ship, although one shell ex- 
loded on the poop-deck. On the 10:h 

landed the marines and two field-pieces 
under Capt. Markland ; on the 11th the 
General returned from Gorizia, having 
obliged the Viceroy to pass the Isonzo, 
it was then determined to lay siege to the 
castle. By the 16th, in the morning, we 
had 12 guns in two batteries, which opened 
their fire, and continued nearly the whole 
day; towards evening the Knemy was 
driven from the Windmill, which was 
taken_possession of by the Austrian troops, 
and two howitzers advanced there. The 
firing was continned occasionally until 
noon on the 23d, by which time Capt. Row- 
ley had got a S2-pounder within 200 yards 
of the Shanza, where there was a strong 
building, with one gun and loop-holes in 
it, standing upon a hill, with a wall 


led the Castle and the Windmill-hill, 

we set to work upon some advanced bat- 
teries within 400 yards of the castle; but 
the weather was so wet, and the labour so 
great, that it was not until the morning 
of the 29th, that they were complete, 
when the Enemy acceded to our altered 
propositions for surrendering the castle, 
We we re prepared to have epened with 
eleven 32-pounders, twelve 18-pounders, 
four mortars, and four-howitzers. Every 
captain, officer, and person in the squad- 
ron, has done his duty. Capt. Row.ey 
has been, as usual, most prominent on 
every occasion, I admired the example 
he shewed at the attack of the Shanza, 
with the courage and activity of Lieute- 
nants Hotham and Moore, and Mr. Hib- 
bert, Midshipman of the Eagle. Capt. 
Angelo, of the 2Ist regt, was foremost 
in shewing where to place fascines 
to protect the men, whilst the gun was 
getting up. I beg to recommend to the 
a0 Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
Capt. Moresby, of His Majesty’s sloop 
Wizard, He commanded one of the bat- 
teries from the 16th to the 24th, when he 
was ordered to form a battery with four 
S2-pounders within breaching distance ; 
in the course of 56 hours, under all the 
disadvamtages of weather, &c. he with 
50 men from the Milford, and 20 men 
from the Wizard, completed the whole 
without any assistance whatever. Aad I 
must also mention the good conduct of 
Mr. William Watts, Acting Master of the 
said sloop, who was severely wounded : 
Capt. Dunn, of the Mermaid, was also 
very assiduous on every occasion. Capt. 
Markland commanded the marines, and 
I have to thank bim for exerting himself 
in every way ; particularly in the arrange- 
ments of stores and provisions. We have 
at times bad 1200 men on shore, at work 
and in the batteries; and the general good 
conduct of the officers, seamen, and ma~ 
rines, with the harmony that has inva- 
riably subsisted between the Austrian 
troops 
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troops and our people, is quite gratifying 
to me.— When we opened against the 
citadel, it contained 800 Frenchmen, 45 
large guns, 4 mortars, and 4 howitzers. 
The consequences of the taking of this 
place will be felt throughout this country ; 
and Gen. Nugent has deservedly all the 
merit of having libera‘ed these pro- 
vinces in the space of two months, with 
so smal! a force.—l have the honour of 
forwarding the terms of the capitu:ation ; 
about 50 sail of vessels were taken in this 
port.—Our loss has net been su great as 
might have been expected under all the 
circumstances. T. F. Freemante. 

Officers, &c. killed and wouuded be- 
longing to his Majesty’s Squadron, from 
the 16th to the 31st of Oct.—Mr, Watts, 
Acting Master of the Wizard, severely 
wounded. Mr. Young, Midshipman of 
ditto, wounded. Killed, 10 seamen and 
marines. Wounded, 35 seamen and ma- 
rines. Total, 10 killed, and 35 wounded, 

Downing-street, Dec. 7. ‘This Gazette 
contains a Dispatch from the Austrian 
Gen. Count Nugent, dated Trieste, Nov.1, 
and addressed to Lord Bathurst, apprising 
his Lordship, that the corps under his 
command having been augmented by a 
body of British troops under Col. Robert- 
son, he deems it proper to inform him of 
their joint operations. He then proceeds 
to give a detailed account of the different 
engagements with the Viceroy, from the 
14th of September to the 23d of October. 
On the former day he was attacked by a 
force six times superior to his own, and 
after a weil-fought action, with move- 
ments previously concerted with Admiral 
Freemantle, the Enemy’s object entirely 
failed, and the Count got possession of 
the whole of Istria. On the 23d the Ene- 
mny, after losing 10,000 men im different 
actions, mostly prisoners, was forced to a 
precipitate retreat, and arrived on the 
2d of Oct. with about 20,000 men, at 
Prevald, from whence, after several at- 
tacks on the 3d, 4th, and 5th, he retreated 
across the Isunzo. The Count conciudes 
his dispatch by observing that ‘‘ the re- 
sult of this first part of the campaign, is, 
that besides the killed and wounded in the 
different actions, the Enemy has sustained 
a loss in prisoners, greater than the num- 
ber of troops he commands.’’—Count Nu- 
gent makes honourable mention of Col. 
Robertson, Capt. Angelo of the 2Ist re- 
giment, Lieut. Rains of the Royal Artil- 
lery, and Lieut, Butter and Capt. Be- 
renstil, Italian engineers, and acknow- 
ledges that the surrender of the Castle of 
Trieste was to be attributed solely to the 
co-operation of Adm. Freemantle and the 
squadron. 

Foreign-office, Dec. 11. This Gazette 
also announces that the blockade of all 
the ports aud places of the United Pro- 
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vinces (except such places as may be 
under the controul of France) shall be 
forthwith raised; and also the blockade 
of the coast between Trieste and the 
Southern extremity of Dalmatia inclu- 
sively. 

The Gazette likewise contains a Pro- 
clamation for a General Thanksgiving ; 
most devoutly and thankfully to acknow- 
ledge the great goodness and mercy of 
Almighty God, who, in addition to the 
manifold and inestimable benefits which 
this kingdom has received at his hands, 
has con'inued to us his protection and 
assistance in the war, in which, for the 
common safety of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions, and for disappointing the bound- 
less ambition of France, we are now en- 
gaged ; and has given to the arms of bis 
Majesty, and to those of his Allies, a se- 
ries of signal and glorious victories over 
the forces of the Enemy ;—to be observed 
on Thursday the 13th of January. 





Downing-street, Dec. 14. Extract of a 
Leiter from Maj.-gen. Taylor, dated the 
Hague, Dec. 11. 

It is with the greatest satisfaction that 
I have the honour to acquaint your Lord- 
ship, that the Allies are in possession of 
the two important fortresses of Breda and 
Williamstadt, which have been aban- 
doned by the Enemy.--From a person 
who has seen Gen. Benkendorff this 
morning, I understand that upon the 
approach of 300 Cussacks, who had spread 
the report that thty were the advanced 
guard of 10,000 Russians, the garrison of 
Breda, consisting of 1800 men, had 
marched out; but the Cossacks having 
penetrated into the town before the eva~ 
cuation was completed, 600 of the gar~ 
rison had fallen into their hands.—The 
evacuation of Williamstadt took place 
last night, in consequence of orders 
brought by a French General, who had 
arrived from Antwerp. The garrison, 
whose numbers are variously stated at 
from 900 to 1600, retired in the direction 
of Bergen-op-Zoom. They left in the 
place 100,000 pounds of powder, 152 
guns mounted, and on serviceable car- 
riages, but spiked, and the supply of 
provisions was small. They had taken 
measures to destroy the fivtilla, but bad 
imperfectly executed the intention; and 
it was hoped that the corvette, besues 
other vessels, might be saved. They 
carried away with them 4 field-pieces, 
and are said to have withdrawn the Irish 
battalion, as soon as they learnt that 
British troops had landed in Holland. 
Extracts of Dispatches from the Marquis 

of Wellington, dated St. Jean de Luz, 

Nov. 22, 

The continued rain from the 11th to 
the 19th, has left the roads and country 
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in such a state, as to be at this moment 
impracticable for any general movement 
of the army.—Sir R. Hill reconnoitred 
the Enemy’s posts at the téte de pont at 
Cambo, on the 12th, and again on the 
16th; the Enemy withdrew from it oa 
the latter day, having blown up the 
bridge. —On the 18th inst. the Enemy re- 
connoitred Sir Jehn Hope’s advanced 
posts, on which occasion Brig.-gen. Wil- 
son was unfortunately wounded.—Mar- 
shal Sir W. Beresford, on the same day, 
drove the Enemy’s posts across the bridge 
of Urdans, and established his there. On 
the following morning, before day-light, 
the Enemy made an‘attempt to drive them 
in and destroy the bridge; they failed in 
both attempts, and the Marshal praises 
the conduct of the 9th Portuguese regi- 
ment, under Col. Sutton, in the first ope- 
ration, and that of the Lith Cagadores, 
under Col. Duersback, in both, 

Nov. 28.—The situation of our line re- 
quived that the advanced posts of the 
light division should be pushed more for- 
ward than they were, which was effected 
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on the 23d; but the troops having gone 
rather more forward than was intended, 
and having got under the fire of the in- 
trenched camp near Bayonne, it was ne- 
cessary to withdraw them; ia doing which 
some loss, of which 1 enclose a return, 
was incurred, and Capt. Samuel Hobkirk, 
of the 43d, was made prisoner. 

Killed, wounded, and missing Nov. 23. 

Total British loss.—1 lieutenant, 1 ser- 
jeaut, 15 rank and file, killed; 2 lieute- 
nants, 9 serjeants, 45 rank and file, 
wounded; 1 captain, 14 rank and file, 
missing. 

Total Portuguese loss.—1 rank and file, 
killed. —Offcer killed. 430 foot, 1st batt. 
Lieut. Mackay Hugh Baillie.—O/ficers 
wounded, 43d foot, Ist batt. Lieut. Alex- 
ander Steele, severely; 95h foot, Ist 
batt. Lieut. John Sitwell, slightly. 


Admiralty-office, Dec. 14. A Letter 
from Capt. Dundas, of his Majesty's ship 
Pyramus, has been received, giving an 
account of his having captured the Zephyr 
American ship, of 4 guns, and 20 men. 
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FRANCE, 

The Allied Armies have passed the 
Rhine; and from different quarters, in 
large masses, invaded France ;' but chiefly 
through Switzerland, whose pretended 
neutrality was, of course, disregarded. 
They entered Switzerland as friends; and 
the Swiss soldiers retired to their homes 
without attempting resistance ; doubtless, 
happy in having been thus rélieved from 
the French yoke. On entering Switzer- 
land, Prince Schwartzenburgh issued the 
following Order of the Day : 

* Soldiers !—We set foot in the Swiss 
territory; it is as friends, as deliverers, 
that we appearin this country. Your con- 
duct will be conformable to this principle. 
Prave to the brave Swiss, that the Austrian 
watviors are as well acquainted with the 
duties which they have to fulfil in passing 
through a friendly country, and the respect 
due to the inhabitants, as with the quali- 
ties which in a day of battle lead to glory 
and victory. If the direction of the war 
renders it necessary to expose you to pain- 
ful marches in this rigorous season; do 
not forget, soldiers, that the question now 
is to finish gloriously, what you have be- 
gun with so much heggurs and that greater 
difficulties, greater dangers than those 
you are now met with, have been already 
vanquished : io short, that it is from your 
valour, and from your perseverance, that 
your country and the whole world expect 
a glorious and durable peace.” 

Other Armies passed the Rhine at Dus- 
seldorff and Coblentz. The whole force 
Gent. Mac. January, i3}4. 


amounts to at jeast 300,000 men; and the 
route which they took through Franche 
Compte and Lorraine, isthe most vulnera- 
ble part of France. The Emperor of Rus- 
sia, with the last of his reserves, crossed 
the Rhine, at Basle, on the 13th of Janua- 
ry, the Anniversary of bis crossing the Nie- 
men (the extreme boundary of his empire) 
in pursuit of the French, who had presumed 
to invade him.. On this occasion, all means 
were taken to impress on the minds of the 
enthusiastic Russians, that the two events 
were interwoven together by the hands of 
Providence itself; the formal passage of 
the sacred river was not effected by the 
Czar tillthe auspicious day; an appeal 
to the God of Hosts preceded the under- 
taking ; Heaven itself seemed thus, to the 
Russians, to have opened the way to na- 
tional revenge ; and the same enthusiasm, 
by which their country was saved, will ex- 
cite their bravery in the cause of Earope, 
af 1500 miles from their native land, 
Prince Schwartzenburgh is before this 
time ia Langres. Other forces are near 
Lyons, Dijon, Nancy, and Metz. The 
only severe affair which has yet occurred 
in the advance of the Allies, was one be- 
tween the Bavarians uoder Gen. Wrede, 
and the French under Victor, near St. 
Drey ; inthe commeacement of which the 
French had some advantage; but ou the 
arrival of a Bavarian brigade, under Gen, 
Rey, the Enemy was defeated with loss, 
= obliged to retreat towards Luneville, 
hus the whole extensive plain, from the 
frontiers. ef Lorraine, Champagne, and 
Burgundy, 
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Bargundy, to Paris, is open to the Allies ; 
who are allowed bythe Enemy themselves 
to possess an immense superiority of caval- 
ry, and whose light troops are represented 
as “‘ clouds of armed men.” Nor is there 
any river of any magnitude to -impede 
their advance, except the Marne ; and we 
accordingly hear, that the army which was 
to assemb'e at Langres is now to meet the 
Enemy at Chalons-sur-Marne. The Cos- 
sacks, however, whom Sir C. Stewart re- 
presents as “ very far in advance” on the 
14th, will probably have crossed the Marne 
on the ice, and reached Chalons even be- 
fore the Maréchal «les Logis de ? Empereur 
{biz Quarter-master). Chalons is about 
ninety miles from Paris, and there is not in 
the way a town capable of any resistance. 

In p. 615 of our last Volume, we led 
our Readers to expect dispatches from 
Lord Wellington, which in fact arrived on 
the 29th ult. They were dated on the 14th, 
from St. Jean de Luz, and narrated the 
defeat of Soult in a series of actions, which 
lasted from the 9th to the 13th inclusive. 
During that of the 10th, the Nassau 
and Frankfort regiments went over from 
the Enemy to the Allies. On the 13th, 
the French, being beaten at all points, re- 
treated into their intrenchments. The loss 
ef the Enemy must have been very great ; 
as that of the British, Portuguese, and 
Spaniards, amounted to 653 killed, 3907 
wounded, and 504 missing. The particu- 
lars we do not now relate, as our Readers will 
- come into possession of them in the course of 
our extracts from the London Gazette. 

In this pressure of his affairs, Buona- 
parte is astounded. His language has the 
appearance of despondency. He seems 
trembling on his throne. His subjects 
urge him to make peace; and he says 
himself, the question is now no longer, 
how to recover the conquests which they 
had made. 

On Thursday, Dec. 30, Buonaparte, 
being seated on the Throne, received the 
Senate in a body ; when Count Lacepede, 
the President, presented the following 
Address : 

“* Sint,—The Senate comes to offer to 
your Imperial Majesty, the tribute of its 
attachment and gratitude for the last com- 
munications which it has received by the 
medium of its Committee. Your Majesty 
adheres to the proposals even of your ene- 
mies, which have been trausmitted by one 
of your Ministers in Germany. What 
stronger pledges could your Majesty give 
of your sincere desire of Peace? Your 
Majesty certainly believes that power is 
strengthened by being limited, and that 
the art of favouring the happiness of the 
people, is the chief policy of Kings. The 
Seuate thanks you for it inthe name of the 
French people. _It is also in the name of 
this yame people, that we Shank you for 
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all the legitimate means ef defence which 
your wisdom: may take to insure peace. 
The Enemy has invaded our territory ; he 
desigus to penetrate to the centre of our 
provinces. The French, united in senti- 
ment and interest, under a Chief like you, 
will not suffer their ene to be cast 
down. Empires, like individuals, have 
their days of mourning and of prospe- 
rity; itis in great exigencies that great 
natiens shew themselves. No, the Enemy 
shail not tear asunder this beautiful and 
noble France, which for these fourteen 
centuries has maintained itself with glory 
through such diversities of fortune, and 
which for the interest of the neighbouring 
nations themselves, ought always te throw 
a considerable weight into the balance of 
Europe. We have for pledge your heroic 
firmness and the national honour, We 
will fight for our dear country between the 
tombs of eur fathers, and cradtes of 
our infants. 

“ Sire, obtain Peace by a last effort, 
worthy of yourself and of the French ; and 
let your hand, so often victorious, let fall 
your arms, after having signed the repose 
of the world. This, Sire, is the wish of 
France, the wish of the Senate,-——this is the 
wish and want ef the human race.” 

Napoleon replied—* I am sensible to 
the sentiments which you express towards 
me. You have seen by the Documents 
which I have caused to be laid before you, 
what I-do for the sake of Peace. I will 
make without the sacrifices implied 
by the preliminary basis which the Enemy 
has proposed, and which I have accepted ; 
my life has but one object, the happiness 
of the French. Meantime, Bearn, Alsace, 
Franche Comte, Brabant, are mvaded, 
The cries of this part of my family rend 
my heart; 1 call the French to succour 
the French. I call the French of Paris, of 
Bretagne, of Normandy, of Champagne, 
and of the other de ents, to the suc- 
cour of their brethren. Shall we forsake 
them in their distress ? Peace and the de- 
liverance of our territory ought to be our 
rallying cry—at the sight of all this nation 
in arms, the Enemy will fly, or will sign 
peace on the basis which he has himself 
proposed. ‘Phe question is now no more, 
to recover the conquests we have — 

In this ity of the French Ruler, 
he finds himself Sedo by almost his 
last Ally, the King of 

DENMARK; 
between whom, and the British and Swedish 
Governments, Treaties of Peace and Alli- 
ance were signed ¥ on the 14th inst, on the 


® We learn, that three Treaties have 
been signed, viz. One between this Coun- 
try and Denmark, one between Denmark 
and Sweden, and a third with the three 
Powers in cunjunction. 
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following terms :—“ All Conquests to be 
restored, except. Heligoland, — Prisoners 
of War on both sides to be released —Den- 
mark to join the Allies with 10,000 men, 
if England will give a subsidy of 400,000/.* 
in the year,|814.—Pomerania to be ceded 
by Sweden te Denmark in lieu of Norway. 
—Stralsund still to continue a depot for 
English produce,—Denmark to do all in 
her to abolish the Slave Trade.— 

to mediate between Denmark and 
the other Allies,” 
Every thing goes on prosperously in 

: HOLLAND; 
where Antwerp is almost the only strong 
gece oat remaining in the hands of the 

+ The Citizens of the principal 
tewns are hourly enrolling their names as 
volunteers, to secure the independence 
which they have recovered, A Proclama- 
tion from the Burgomaster of Rotterdam, 
inciting to this measure, contains much 

sense and patriotic spirit. ‘ The 
of the Netherlands fights with us: who 
among, you could doubt of the victory ?— 

Sueh was the expression of. his Royal 
Highness our honoured Sovereign, in his 
patrietic Proclamation of the 6th inst. 

- How just, how aujmating is the image! 
God. fights with us, Rut then we must 
also fight. God has connected together 
the-means and the end, The hereditary 
territory of our fathers is not yet freed 
from our oppressors. The last of the sa- 
tellites of the French tyrant are not yet 
expelled. The executioners of the innor 
cent Woerden must be driven from their 
last lurking-holes. The Country must be 


“To arms! then, Citizens, to arms! to 
purify from the foe your paternal soil, to 
guard it, to maintain it. Men, fathers, 
youths, the fate of your wives and children, 
your fathers and mothers,—the fate of all 
that is dear to you, is in your hands. To 
arms then under the banners of Orange, 
Remember what your predecessors have 
done, and reflect how your posterity will 
bless you, and ‘ God fights with us—God 
fights with us.’ Who among you can 
doubt of the victory? your fight is for the 
Country—for Freedom—for your honour- 
ed:Sovereign ; for all that is dear to you; 
for peace and for posterity. How,. too, 
can the issue of the contest with our op- 

essors be doubtful, seeing those who are 
= us are more thaa those who are against 
us? who among you then can doubt of the 
vietory? and you who cannot personally 
engage, own this noblest of mothers in 
this contest (it is his Royal Highness who 
speaks); support those who fight for-you 
with arms, atamunition, clothing, the things 


*. The opening of the Danish markets 
will soon bring us-back this sum tenfold. 
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which appertain to the first necessities of © 
war.—(The names of the persons, appoint- 
ed to receive voluntary contributions, and 
the places where they reside, are then 
given, and the Address thus concludes :)- 
“ Let every one they, fellow citizens, 
acquit himself of his duty to the Sovereign: 
of the country. May this contest, be the 
last! may the God of the Netherlands, 
the God of Peace, crown your endeavours, 
and enable you to plant in the blood-be- 
sprinkled soil the olive-tree of peace, un- 
ler whose refreshing shade the people 
may rest from the toil and din of arms,” 


SWITZERLAND. 

The Swiss Cantons, also, have made pa- 
cific arr: with the Allies; who 
bave pledged themselves to replace that 
country ia the same state of integrity and 
independence as before the Preneh Revo- 
lution ; and we are informed by the Duteli 
Papers, that the Deputies: of the sevéral 
Cantons, with a view to the complete resto- 
ration of the Old Government, have agreed 
to a Convention consisting of the foliowing 
five articles: —*‘ 1, Brothetly friendship, 
and mutual assistance to aud from each 
of the Cantons.—2. Immediate invitations 
for concurrence to be given by the old 
States of the League, as»was heretofore 
the prattice with the antient Members.— 
3. The rejection of all such infigence as is 
unbecoming a free people. —4. A request 
to the Canton of Zurich, as the oldest and 
first in rank, to take upon itself the -direce 
tion of the Government.—5. Tlie assistance 
and undertaking to the Allies, according 
to their Declaration of the 21st of Decem- 
ber, concerning the occupation of Switzer 
land, is valid untit a General Peace.” 

Turning our eyes to 

Ifaty, ‘ 
we observe, that the Austrians have reach- 
ed Verona; that Murat (Buonaparte’s 
own King of Naples) remains at Rome ; 
and we are assured, that the best possible 
understanding subsists between him aud 
the British Government. 


GERMANY. | 

A preliminary Treaty between’ Great 
Britain and ‘Austria has been signed by 
the Earl of Aberdeen and Count ‘Metter 
nich; by: which the Emperor’ of - Austria 
engages to employ all bis forces agaist 
the common Enemy, andthe Beritish'Ga& 
vernment to -support’ his exertious by 
every means in its’ power; and both par- 
ties are pledged not to ester inte any se- 
parate negotiation, or to conclude any 
peace, armistice, or convention, unless by 
mutual consent. 

A treaty of friendship and defensive .al- 
liance between the Courts of Berlin and 
Petersburgh was ratified on the 9th Novem- 
ber; guarantecing mutually the — 
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sion of their respective states, provinces, 
and domains; and engaging reciproca'ly 
to place at the disposal of each other, a 
body of 60,000 men ; viz. 50,060 infeniry, 
and 10,000 cavalry, in case of mediation 
failing, if attacked or menaced with in- 
vasion. 

The Duke of Brunswick has been re-in- 
stated in his territories in Germany. His 
Royal Highness formally eptered Bruns- 
wick last month, in a carriage drawn by 
eight horses, amidst the acclamations of 
the populace, while 500 ladies of the city, 
‘clad in white, strewed the way with flowers. 

The King of Wurtemberg has made 
extensive changes iv the command of the 
principal places in his kingdom, and has 
removed all the partizans of France. 

Every measure of Davoust’s indicates a 
determination to defend Hamburgh to the 
last extremity. He had ordered the in- 
habitants to lay in a stock of provisions 
for six months. The period allowed to 
procure this supply having expired, he 
issued an order, directing all those who 
had neglected fulfilling the injunction to 
quit the city. Five thousand inhabitants 
were, in consequence, expelled ; besides 
an equal number resident in the suburbs, 
whose houses were to be pulled down, to 
give a wider range to the guns of the ram- 
parts. Thus the ill-fated city of Ham- 
burgh appears to be devoted to ruin; 
from which, extraordinary, and at present 
unforeseen, circumstances can alone pre- 
serve it. Reports are current, that the 
Crown Prince will not form the siege in 
person, but devolve the command on 
Gen. Berinigsen, aud proceed with the 
greater part of his force to assist in the 
liberation of Flanders, and the invasion 
of France on the North, 


SPAIN. 

Madrid Gazettes to the 5th inst. have 
brought us Proclamations, announcing 
the arrival of the Regency and the Cortes 
im that capital; but, we find not in them 
any a!lusion to a Treaty which, according 
to report, Buonaparte had induced Fer- 
dinand to sign, as the condition on which 
he might return to Spain. Its substance 
is said to have been, that Ferdinand, on 
resuming the supreme authority in ‘his 
dominious, should make an alliance with 
Napoleon, and drive the English from 
Spain, Ceuta, and Mabon. 

ASIA. 

We have to announce the termination 
of a war between the Persians and Rus- 
sians, which, indeed, had almost been 
forgotten in the grand interests which 
have so long divided Europe. The con- 
dition of peace is stated to be the status 
que ad preseniem, or actual possession, 
which gives to Russia many fair pro- 
vinees 


AMERICA, 

In our last, ‘we related a splendid 
achievemer!, in which the American Ge- 
neral Ham >ton, with a force of 7400 men, 
had been gallantly repulsed by 300 Ca- 
nadian fencibles and a few Indians. We 
have now to mention another brilliant 
victory obtained by a *mall body of Bri- 
tish over a very superior numerical force, 
The action took place on the 11th of 
November, at Crystler’s Farm, within 
20 miles of Cornwall, in Upper Canada.— 
The Enemy, under the command of Gen, 
Wilkinson, embarked in about 300 small 
vessels from Sackett’s Harbour, seiled 
down the river St. Lawrence on thé 3d, 
and advanced to Grenadier Island, from 
whence he proceeded to the vicinity of 
Prescott, where he landed, on the 8th, 
5000 men near Fort Iroquois.—With this 
force, and strengthened by a body of dra- 
goons, he advanced to Matilda, where, 
on the 10th, his rear was much harassed 
by Lieut.-col. Morrison, of the 89th, with 
800 men. On the llth ult. the Lieute- 
nant-colonel continuing his pursuit, the 
Enemy, concentrating their force, at- 
tempted to make a stand against our 
little army of 800 ; but they were entirely 
defeated, driven off the field, and pur- 
sued with the Joss of about 1000 men 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. Our'loss 
was 22 killed and 147 wounded. The 
Enemy fied to the Northern borders of 
Cornwall, where he passed the river St. 
Lawrence to the American side. 

Among the men taken in arms against 
our forces in Canada were some indivi- 
duals who admitted themselves to be na- 
tive-bern subjects of his Majesty, and 
who have been ser* to England to be tried 
for this offence. lhe American Govern- 
ment confined twenty-three British sub- 
jects, as hostages for the safety of these 
persons. Sir George Prevost, in conse~ 
quence, oi lered into close confinement 
forty-six American officers who were at 
large on parole; at the same time noti- 
fying to the American authorities, thatin 
the event of any of the British subjects 
detained being executed, a number of 
American officers should immediately be 
put to death in the proportion of two for 
one; (herr-d necessity!) It was farther 
stated, tha: ‘ne Commanders of our fleets, 
&c. off Aovesica, in the event of the 
threats of the American Government be- 
ing cried ‘nto effect, were instructed to 
prosc ate ‘he war with unmitigated se- 
very agamst all the American cities, 
owas, or villages. 

it is mournful to think that innocent 
people must suffer for their guilty go- 
vernors. But this, however lamentable, 
cannot be avoided; the latter can only 
be struck at through the former, and we 
know not but it would be mercy to Ame- 
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rica at once to strike the blow. The im- 
mediate calamity would indeed be dread- 
ful; but the ultimate overthrow of Madi- 
sou’s party would more than make them 
amends for the evil experienced in the 
first instance. It is worse than useless to 
pretend’ to make war amicably. The 
experiment has been tried in the contest 
with America, and the result has been 
what might be anticipated. Our hostility 
has had every epithet of execration and 
hate lavished on it, which language could 
supply ; and our forbearance has been 
despised for weakness. It is now time to 
make them wish that they had not ex- 
bausted their vocabulary of abuse 'so soon ; 
and, if we carinot gain their gratitude for 
our patience, at least to awake in them 
something like respect for our power. 

Sir Alexander Cochrane, who succeeds 
Sir John B. Warren on the North Ameri- 
can station, is about to take his departure 
from England, to assume that important 
command, Preparations have been made 
on a large scale, to enable Sir Alexander 
to take with him a very large force, both 
Naval and Military. He takes with him 
about 4000 Marines, under the immediate 
¢ommand of Major Nichols, of that corps ; 
the same meritorious officer who so gal- 
lantly conducted himself in the island of 
Avholt, and who was afterwards selected 
for a particular and important duty in 
Stralsund under the Crown Prince of Swe- 
den. Sir Alexander will also take with him 
a strong body of riflemen, battering artil- 
lery, Congreve rockets, Shrapnel shells, 
with all the ammunition, &c. necessary to 
give effect to these engines of destruction. 

Through the medium of a Bermuda 
Paper we have received the Message of 
the President of the United States to Con- 
gress. It was transmitted to the House of 
Representatives on the 7th ult. and is dis- 
tinguished by a warlike character. It be- 
gins by regretting that the mediation of 
the powerful Sovereign of Russia had been 
unsuccessful. It complains of the British 
sending to England for trial any of those 
citizens who had been naturalized, and 
threatens retaliation. The mode of war 
carried on by the English and the Indians 
is declaimed against, and it is asserted 
that the American arms have succeeded 
in destroying or dispersing the Creek 
savages. It next adverts to the successes 
on the Lakes ; and a new capture is allud- 
ed to, but the name of the ship of war 


. taken is not mentioned. The war is to be 


continued with vigour, as the only means 
of obtainiug an honourable peace. The 
Militia is to be encouraged, and money to 
be raised. The next topick which de- 
serves to be pointed out is one which 
strongly indicates a sort of reluctance to 
censure Buonaparte; for the only reason 
assigned for the differences with France 


being unsettled is, that no fit moment can 
be found to lay their affairs. before the 
French Government. Surely time might 
have been found, had the French Govern- 
ment been inclined to settle these differ- 
ences. The flourishing state of Manufac- 
tures is regarded as compensating for the 
decrease of Commerce. On the subject 
of Finance it is stated, that the receipts of 
the Treasury for the year ending 30th 
of September, amounted to 37 millions 
and a half of dollars, of which 24 millions 
were raised by loan; that seven millions 
and a half more had been obtained by lodh 
on favourable terms ; ‘but that more woald 
still be wanting, as the expenses woald be 
extensive. Mr. Madisom concludes by 
observing, that War, with all its vicissi- 
tudes, had illustrated the capability and 
destiny of the United States to be a power- 
ful nation. 


IRELAND, . 

Dublin, Dec. 29. Ia consequence of 
the immense fog which has for several 
days prevailed,: a sailor proceeding to 
Rings-end, unfortunately feil into the 
Dock, and was drowned. A gentleman, 
who had benevolently attempted to guide 
the sailor and a poor old man, also fell 
in, but saved himself by laying hold of a 
cable.—A carman belonging to Ball’s 
Bridge, on the following night, missed his 
way, and with his horse and cart plunged 
into the deck; and both man and horse 
were drowned. 

At a Jate meeting of the Catholic Board 
in Dublin, it was resolved that “ they 
never will consent to any interference in 
the appointment of Bishops, and that no 
settlement can be final which at all in- 
volves any alteration in the Doctrine or 
Discipline of the Irish Church.” 

His Majesty’s Letters Patent have pass- 
ed the Great Seal of Ireland, granting 
unto William Lord Castlemaine, the 
Office of Constable of the Castle, Town, 
and Barony of Athlone, the Half Barony 
of Moycarnan, co, Roscommon, and the 
territory ef Brawney, co. Westmeath. 


COUNTRY NEWS. 

A disaster almost equally calamitous 
with that which happened about 18 months 
ago, has again occurred at Felling Col- 
liery. (See vol. LXXXII, Part I. p. 583). 
About two o’clock on Dec. 24, the feul air 
took fire; and nine men, 13 boys, and 12 
horses, fell victims, and eight men were 
severely scorched. Among the deceased, 
is W. Haswell, overman, who was much 
esteemed. The deceased have left eight 
widows and 18 fatherless children.—At 
Jarrow colliery, a large stone fell on two 
pit-men, and crashed them to death : both 
left families.—Dec. 28, in a pit belong- 
ing to Mr. Burdon, of , &@ man 
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named Nicholson, upon whom a large 
stone fell while ascending the pit, had 
his head cleft in two, and died instantly ; 
while another, in the same loop, had his 
thigh. dreadfully lacerated, but kept his 
hold both of, the rope and the dead man 
till. they reached the top. Two men at 
the bottom of the pit were also injured, 

Dec. 26, The old part of Swithamley 
Hall, near Leek, co. Stafford, the seat of 
E, T. Nicolls, esq. was consumed by 
fire : the new buildings have received no 
injury. The damage is estimated at 
marly 3000/, 

Dec. 28, This evening a detached 
building of the York Lunatic Asylum 
caught fire ;. and notwithstanding every 
exertion, it is feared two or three of the 
inmates perished. Two patients made 
their escape, 

Dec. 31. The splendid mansion of Lord 
G, Spencer, at Wheatfield, @xon, was burnt 
to the ground, except some detached 
offices, The greater part of the furniture, 
books, and paintings, were preserved. 

Jan. 6. This afternoon, the paper-mills 
and dwelling house of Mr. Thomas Horn, 
at Buckland, near Dover, were burnt, 

The snow fell on the nights of Jan, 10 
and 11 inthe West of England, to a 
greater depth than for the last forty 
years ; it being. twelve feet deep in the 
middle of the road on Hall-down, four 
miles beyond Exeter. The fall of snow 
in- Wales has been nearly equal. 

The fall of snow from the summit of the 
ridge of chalk hills; in Keni, to the dis- 
tauce of nearly three miles on the North- 
ern side, has been greater in many places 
than within memory. From the 13th to 
the 15th; the road from the Three Squir- 
rels, in Stockburn Valley, to the top of 
Debtling Hill, was wholly impassable, the 
snow being in. many places from 12 to 
16 feetdeep. 

Jans 11, Upwards of 100 bags of letters 
had not arrived at the General Post (ffice 
on Saturday evening, the 15th, owing to 
the obstructions on all the roads from the 
snow. The mail-coaches. from Glasgow, 

trick, and—Edinburgh, were de- 
layed, and all the mails from below Exeter 
were due. The Holyhead mail arrived 
in the course of Saturday, by dint of most 
Vigorous exertions, but most part of the 
cross post bags in that direction are- still 
due, The drifted snow between Bridport 
and Dorchester presented such a fermida- 
ble. barrier, that notwithstanding every 
ible endeavour, no passage could be 
gained through it, and after four hours’ 
labour, the coach was obliged to return 
to. Bri ‘The inconvenience arising 
from.these delays to merchants and tra- 
ders, may be easily imagined. 

As some labogrers were lately grubbing 

up. a hedge: near Bleichingly, Surrey, the 
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property of — Perkins, esq. they dag 
to a pile of brick-work within a foot or 
two of the surface, the regularity of which 
attracted their attention; and having ex: 
tended their labour to the depth of about 
six feet, the remains of a Roman bath (of 
an oblong form, with two circular ends, 
and in size about 14 by 20 feet), were 
exposed to view; but its pavement was 
destroyed. Mr. Perkins has carefully 
preserved the remains, and is prosecuting 
his research, in expectation of similar 
discoveries, The arch, through which the 
water was conveyed from a neighbouring 
stream, is perfect. Fragments of richly 
ornamented tiles, of which probably the 
pavement was formed, are frequently 
thrown up by the plough. 

A labourer at Cleve, near Worcester, 
struck his pick-axe into a Roman urn, 
and out tumbled a quantity of silver coin, 
about the size of a silver three-pence, 
Searching farther he discovered another 
pot filled with gold. The man: assigned 
his prize to the owner of the estate, one 
8 the Canons of Worcester Cathedral, 

making the tender, that gentlemap, 
with a noble disinterestedness, refused to 
accept it, taking only a few pieces to be 
kept as memorials. The coins were of 
great antiquity, being 1500 years old, 
The man has realized, it is said, 900/, by 
the sale. 

DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 

Monday, Dec. 13. 

This day the Lord Mayor, accompanied 
by his Chaplain, the Aldermen, Sheriffs, 
Recorder, Common Council, and Officers 
of the City of London, waited on the 
Prince Regent, at Carleton House, with 
an Address of congratulation “ on the in+ 
creased prospect which recent events have 
afforded, of the complete deliverance of 
Europe from a yoke most disgraceful, 
galling, and oppressive ;” on the freedom 

/of Hollaud, the recovery of Hanover, and 
the exploits of the Marquis of Wellington: 
To which his Royal Highness returned a 
most gracious answer. 

Friday, Dec. 31. 

Mr. Chamberlain Clark, on admitting 
Sir Alexander Cochrane to the Freedom 
of the City, at his office in Guildhall, 
addressed him as follows:—* Sir Alex» 
ander Cochrane, J-give you joy ;.and in 
the name of the Right Honourable the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons, of 
the City of London; in Common Council 
assembled, return you their unanimous 
thanks for the great skill and bravery 
which yeu displayed at the capture or 
destruction of the French fleet on the 6th 
day of February, 1806, an¢ for the very 

isetpline preserved in the Bri- 
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tish fleet on that memorable day.—Agree- 

ably likewise to.a Resolution of the Court 

-passed with the same unanimity, you 
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have been admitted to the Freedom of the 
Metropolis of the British Empire. And, 
as a further mark of the good opinion this 
City entertains of your exemplary con- 
duct, I have the honour to present to you 
this Sword.—Mapny and eventful years 
have elapsed since your prowess first at- 
tracted the notice of the Court. The ac- 
tion which they have recorded has been 
succeeded by service brilliant and impor- 
tant, The capture of the Islands of St. 

Thomas and St. Croix, from our late 
friends, but now infatuated enemies, the 
Danes: the surrender of Mariegalante, 
the capture of Martinique, and of the 
ship D’Hautpoult: the destruction of the 
French frigates and stores under the bat- 
teries of Basseterre: and the surrender of 
Gaudaloupe : will hand down with henour 
the name of Sir Alexander Cochrane to 
the latest posterity.” —Sir Alex. Cochrane, 
in reply, expressed the high sense of gra- 
tification he felt for the distinguished ho- 
nour done him by the Corporation of 
London in presenting him with the Free- 
dom of its City, for which he begged 
leave to return his most sincere thanks ; 
he received, also, he said, the Sword 
veted to him with the most grateful feel- 
jngs of pleasure and satisfaction, assuring 
them he should be ever ready to draw it in 
defence of his country ; and would trans- 
mit it to his children for the same honour- 


able 
© Windsor nedsor Castle, Jan. 1. His Majesty’s 
bodily health continues to be good, but 
his disorder is undiminished.” 
Monday, Jan. 3. 

The density of the atmosphere during 
the day, and the heavy fog at night, dur- 
ing the whele of last week, in London and 
many miles round, has been very remark- 
able, and has occasioned several acci- 
dents. On Monday night, the mails and 
other coaches were delayed unusually long, 
and proceeded on their way with great 
difficulty and danger. Many coaches 
were overturned ; the York mail twice, 
near Ware, notwithstanding the guard 
and. passengers walked to keep it in the 
road. The Maideshead coach, on its re- 
tarn from town, on Tuesday evening, 
missed the road, and was also overturned. 
A daughter of Mr, Griffiths, a publican in 
Deptford, fell into the Surrey canal and 
was drowned, On Tuesday night, a watch- 
man in the parish of Marylebone fell 
down an area, and was found dead the 
next morning ; and on Thursday | night, a 
serjeant of the West Kent Militia garri- 
soned in the Tower, fell into the river, and 
was drowned.—There has been no instance 
of such a fog as last week pervaded the 
Metropolis, extending many miles round, 
since the Earthquake at Lisbon, 1755, 
when this Country was visited by a fog 
which kad not been equalled fur a cen- 


tury before, lasting eight days. On Sa- 
turday afternoon, between two and four, 
the obscurity was greater than it had 
been during the day-time since the com- 
mencement, and the eveaing was ‘equally 
bad with any that had preceded. Yes~ 
terday, however, the pe apr in 
consequence of a change of the wind. 
Friday, Jan, "1. 

This day her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Chariotte of Wales completed her 
18th year. In the morning her tutor, 
and principal attendants paid their re- 
spects in due form to her at Warwick- 
house, and a number of nobility, &c. 
left their respectful congratulations. 

Thursday, Jan, 13. 
Tus Day or THANKScIvVING, 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
proceeded in state with the usual cefe- 
monial to Divine Service in St. James’s 
Chapel. His Royal Highness took his 
seat in the centre of the Royal Closet ; 
the Duke of York sat at his right, in the 
front ; the State Attendants stood behind. 
Among other distinguished persons ‘pre- 
sent were the Abp. of Canterbury, the 
Bishops of Salisbury and Carlisle, Lords 
Liverpool and Bathurst. The Bishop of 
London preached from Isaiah, chap. xiv. 
verse 7. “I form the light, and create 
darkness; I miake peace, and create 
evil; I the Lord do all these things.” 

The Lord Mayor of London also went 
in state to St, Paul's Cathedral, where ah 
excellent: Sermon was preached by his 
Lordship’s Chaplain, the Rev. William 
Tooke ; and many Churches and Chapets 
in the Metropolis were fully attended. 

Wednesday, Jan. 26. 

A severe frost of a month’s contiow- 
ance was this day succeeded by a geutle 
thaw. The streets, owing to the immense 
quantity of snow, had become nearly im- 
passable ; the Thames completely blocked 
up; and coals had risen to more than 
double their usua! price. The communj- 
cation with all parts of the Country had 
been considerably impeded, to the great 
distress of the trading part of tle com- 
munity.—Some further particulars shall be 
given in our next. 

New Operations for Cataract.——Ap 
experiment of the most important kind 
has recently been tried u the Pen- 
sioners of Greenwich Hospital, by direc- 
tion of the Governors of that Institution, 
with a view to ascertain the comparative 
success of the different operations for 
Cataract. The operation of extraction 
had been performed, it appears, upon the 
blind Pensioners for the last fifteen or 
twenty years, by celebrated Oculisis ; 
but not, it is understood, with very satis- 
factory terminations. The Governors 
have lately appointed a Gentleman oculist 
te the Hospital (into which all the blind 
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men in the Navy are sent when inva- 
lided), who has performed a series of 
nove! operations for Cataract, upon a 
large nomber of patients, with singular 
success, W have not been inSormed of 
the peculiarities in bis operations, nor 
have we accurate irte!ligence of the re- 
sults of these, compared with the old 
methods ; but «.-se resu'ts, we learn, are 
decidedly in favour of the former. 


Tue Royar Procrsss, continued from 
our last Volume, p. 696. 


Jan.2. His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent left Cottesmore; and arrived at 
Belvoir Castle the saine day. The Duke 
of Rutland’s tenants and yeomen of the 
County went out four miles to meet the 
Prince, and formed a procession in ad- 
vance to the Castle. The wamber of 
persons assembled between Denton and 
the seat of his Grace the Duke of Rut- 
land was immense. It consisted of horse 
and foot, with females of interesting ap- 
pearance, conducted by brothers, mo- 
thers, and family connexions, wearing 
their best rustic attire, while others of 
higher rank in society appeared in more 
fashionable garb. They came with the 
design of drawing the Prince’s carriage 
up the bill to the Castle, as a testimony of 
loyalty and respect. It was difficult to 
prevent the completion of their wishes, 
which was, however, denied, under the 
impression that accidents might have 
happened, injurious to the good folks 
themselves. — The Prince was receiv- 
ed by his Grace of Rutland amidst a 
Roya! salute from cannon on the bat- 
tlements of the Castle. A shout of joy 
made by the spectators increased the 
sound of the ordnance ; at the same time 
the Royal standard was proudly displayed 
on the Staunton tower. The Duke of 
Rutland received the Prince Regent at 
the door of the Castle, but the key of 
Staunton tower, made of gold, and of ex- 
quisite workmanship, was delivered to the 
illustrious guest in the drawing-room, 
soon after his arrival, on a cushion of 
erimson velvet, by the Rev. Dr. Staua- 
ton, by etiquette of the following order : 
—The chief strong-hold of the Castle is an 
out-work defence called Stauntun-tower ; 
the command of which is held by the fa- 
mily of that name, in the manor of Staun- 
ton, by tenure of castle-guard, by which 
they were anciently required to appear 
with soldiers for the defence of this strong 
post, incase of danger; or, if required, 
to be called upon by the Lord of the 
Castle, It has been the custom, when 
any of the Roya! Family honoured Bel- 
voir Castle with their presence, for the 
chief of the Staunton family personally to 
appear and present the key of the strong- 


hold to such distinguished personage, 


This ceremony was performed by the Rev. - 


Dector, by virtue of his tenure, with an 
appropriate speech, to which the Privce 
Regent returned a most gracious reply. 

Jan. 4. The day of festivity on occa- 
sion of the baptisra of the infant Marquis, 
was also the birth-day of the Duke, and 
was ushered in and marked accordingly. 
His Royal Highness rode.again rouud the 
domains, and the Duke of York touk the 
diversion of shooting. The infant was 
baptised at 6 o’clock in the evening, by 
the Abp. of Canterbury, in the great gal- 
lery, in the presence of the whole of the 
nobility and gentry at the Castle: the 
sponsors were the Prince Regent, arid the 
Duke of York ; and the Duchess Dowa- 
ger of Rutland, Proxy for the Queen, 
The noble party soon after sat down to 
dinner. The health of the [nfaut Heir to 
the House of Rutland was drank at the 
proposal of the Prince. The Duke of 
Rutland returned thanks to the distin- 
guished Visitor with great feeling; and 
his Royal Highness in reply assured the 
Noble Lord that be should never forget 
the respectful manner in which he had 
been received at Belvoir Castle. The 
Noble Host then gave the health of the 
Prince, which was received with enthu- 
siasm, and succeeded by a dignified re- 
ply. Mr. Douglas, the Duke’s butler, 
entertained the tenantry with an oval cis- 
tern of punch, containing 50 gallons. 

Jan. 5. His Royal Highness received 
Addresses of congratulation on the auspici- 
ous state of public affairs, from the Corpora- 
tion of Leicester, and also from the Corpo- 
ration of Grantham ; ard both Deputa- 
tious afterwards parwok of a handsome 
dinner provided by the Duke. 

Jan. 7, His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, accompanied by the Duke of 
York, left Belvoir at two o’clock, for Bur- 
leigh, the seat of the Earl of Wiuchilsea, 
2 few wiles distant. The distinguished 
personages took leave of the noble Rut- 
land family, evidently affected by the 
handsome manner in which they had been 
treated, expressing at the same time their 
high regard for the welfare of the family. 
Previously to leaving the Castle, the 
Prince Regent named one of the towers 
“The Regent Tower,” in remembranee 
of his visit; and was pleased to signify 
his pleasure, that a bust of himself should 
be placed in the centre. 

Jan, 10. His Royal Highness and suite 
arrived at Buckden Palace,: the residence 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, where a sump- 
tuous dinner was provided, and where be 
slept that night. 

Jan. 11. At half-past ten, his Royal 
on parry suite left Buckden Palace, 
atd arrived in the aftersoon at Carleton 
Honse, 
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181 4.] Ecclesiastical Preferments.—Births and Marriages. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER, 
Drury-Lane Tueatre. 
Jan. 11. Narensky; or, The Road to 
Yaroslaf; an Opera. The musick by 
Messrs, Braham and Reeve. 





Promotion. 

Dr. H. Gresley Emery, Surgeon to the 
Forees, from the British Hospital Staff in 
the Peninsula, to be Senior Staff Surgeon 
at Plymouth, 





Ecc.esiasTicAL PRerERMENTS. 

Rev. Sir H. Rivers, Bart. St, Swithin 
alias King’s-gate R. Winchester. 

Rev. John Walker, M.A. rector of 
Cottered, Herts, Withersfield V. Essex, 
vice Jowett, deceased. 

Rev. Joseph Holden Pott, M. A. arch- 
deacon of St. Alban’s, Archdeacon of 
London, vice Bingham, resigned. 

Rev. John Banks Hollingworth, M. A. 
St. Margaret Lothbury and St. Christo- 
pher-le-Stocks united RR. vice Whitfield. 

Rev. T. H. Rawnsley, B. A. Belleau 
with Aby R. and Spilsby Cur. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. Wm. Wilbraham, a Minor Canon 
of Gloucester Cathedral. 

Rev. Wm. Hewson, Swansea V. 

Lord Chamberlain's office, Dec. 31. The 
Bishop of London (Dr, Willian Howley), 
Dean of his Majesty’s Chapels Royal, 
vice the late Bishop.—Rev. John Carlton, 
D. D. rector of Hartest-cum-Boxted, and 
of Stansfield, Suffolk, one of his Majesty’s 
Chaplains in ordinary, vice Smith, de- 
ceased. — Gazelte. 





DisPENnsaTIoNn. 
Rev. G. Egremont, LL. B. vicar of 
Crowle, in the Isle of Axholme, to hold 
Welton R, near Lowth. 





Birtus. 

Jan. 4. In New Boswell Court, the 
wife of Robert Belt, esq. barrister at law, 
a daughter. s 

Jan. 8. In Hanover-square, the Cotn- 
tess of Galloway, a son. 

Jan. 9. At Firle Place, Sussex, Vis- 
countess Gage, a son aud heir. 

Lady Andover, wife of Capt. Digby, a 
still-born daughter. 

Jan. 10. Mrs. Charles Baldwin, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, a daughter. 

Jen. 11. At Melbury, the Countess of 
Iichester, a danghter. 

Jan.18, At her father’s, the wife of 
Lieut.-col. Harris, 73d reg. a son. 

Jan. 19. In Hill-street, the Mar- 
chioness of Ely, a son and heir. 

Jan. 21. At Brighton, the !ady of Sir 
Geo. B. Prescott, bart. a daughter. 

Mrs. Geo; Battye, of Sloane-street, a 
daughter. 

At Broxborne, Herts, the wife of John 
Helt, jun. esq. a son. 
Gyr. Mac. January, 1814, 


§9 


Lately, Lady Mary Shephard, a son. 

The lady of Sir Edw, Synge, bart, a 
daughter. 

At Weymouth, the lady of Sir W. W. 
Yea, bart. a son. 

At Bishop’s-court, Exeter, Lady Graves, 
a daughter. 





Marriacss. 

Jan. 3, Ellis Needham, esq. jun, of 
Alpha Cottages, Middlesex, to Anne, se- 
cond daughter ofthe late Wm. Bass, esq. 
of Ashbourne ;—and at the same time 
and place, Wm. Bass, esq. of Ashbourne, 
to the daughter of E!lis Needham, esq. of 
Hargate-wall, co. Derby. 

Jan. 6. Sir Jobn Cnandos Reade, bart. 
of Shipton-court, Oxon, to Louisa, 
youngest daughter of the iate David Mur- 
ray, esq. brother of Lord Elibank. 

Jan... At Mount Kennedy, F. Jack 
Needham, esq. eldest sou of the Hou. 
Gen. N. to Jane, fifth daughter of G. 
Gunn, esq. of Mount Kennedy (Wick- 
low), and Kilmoina Kerry. 

Jan. 8. At North Yarmouth, Capt. G. 
Wickens Willes, R. N. to Anne, second 
daughter of Sir E. Lacon, sister of E, L. 
esq. M. P. for that place. 

Capt. Geo. Cadel!, of the East India 
Company’s service, to Susan, second 
daugh. of A. Tod, esq. late of Alderstone. 

Jan. 10. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Jobn Baker Richards, esq. to 
Georgiana, third daughter of Henry Pe- 
ters, esq. of Betchworih Castle, Suriey. 

Jan. 11. Francis Glossop, esq. of 
Bene’t College, Cambridge, to Louisa, 
eldest daughter of the late Rev. H. Farr 
Yeatmen, B. D. rector of Thilve, vicar of 
East Brent, and prebendary of Wells 
Cathedral. 

At Hackney, S. Olding, esq. banker, of 
Londoa, to Miss Aldersey, daughter of 
J. A. esq. of Homerton. 

Jan. 12. Rev. Hugh Morgan, preben- 
dary of Hereford, to Mrs, Huliett, of 
Swindon, vear Cheltentam. ‘ 

Alex. Goldsmid, esq. of Clapham, to 
Eliza, eldest daughter of Israel Israel, 
esq. of St. Mary-Axe. 

Jan. 15, At Heworth, Geo, Wm. Ayl- 
mer, esq. of Wimpole-street, to Henrietta 
daughter of the lete Henry Ellison, esq. 
of Hebburn-hall, co. Durham. 

Lately. By special ticence, Rich. Lewis, 
esq. to Emily, youngest daughter and 
co-heiress of the late Wm. Osborne, esq. 
of South Lambeth. 

At Greensted, Essex, 
M. A. to Miss Blagrave. 

At Lyme, Joha Hussey, esq. son of the 
late’ Thos. H. esq. of Salisbury, to the 
eldest daughter of the late Wm. Daniel, 
esq. of Lyme. 

At Loughborough, Rev, M. Carey, ne- 
plew of Dr. Carey, to Miss Fosbrook. 

MEMOIR 


Rey. C, Ord, 
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MEMOIR or tue tate Coronst HAVILLAND LE MESURIER. 


Colonel Havirtanp Le Mesurier was 
of a family which had been settled in the 
Island of Guernsey from a vevy early pe- 
riod ; as far back indeed as any authentic 
records cau be traced. The branch to 
which he belonged has now for more than 
a century enjoyed the government and 
lordshiy of the neighbouring Island of 
Aldemey, which came to them by inter- 
marriage with a niece ef Sir Edmond An- 
dros, to wuom a grant of the Island for 
a term of ninety-nine years had been 
made by Charles the Second. John Le 
Mesurier, son of Jobu the husband of 
Anne Andros, in the early part of his 
present Majesty’s reign, having surren- 
dered the existing Patent, obtained a new 
Grant for nmety-nine years, which 1s now 
possessed by another Joho, his grandson 
and heir. Havilland Le Mesurier, the 
father of the Colonel, was a younger son 
of that John by whom the Patent was re- 
newed, and is well known by the ability 
and integrity with which be discharged 
the office of Commissary-general im the 
North of Germany, in the years 1795 and 
1796; and afterwards in the year 1795, 
in the Southern department of England ; 
and lastly, in the years 1801 and 1802 in 
Egypt and the Mediterranean. In all 
these services he secured, in a very pecu- 
liar manner, the esteem and the confi- 
dence of the Officers under whom and 
with whom he served; for the strict eco- 
nomy and order which he kept up in his 
department (and by which very large 
sums were saved to the Government,) 
never interfered with, but rather promoted 
the regular and plentiful supply of every 
necessary to the troops whom he kad in 
charge. How this was effected, he has 
detailed in his two Tracts: Ist, “‘ The 
British Commissary, compiled at the 
suggestion of General Sir David Dundas ;”” 
and, 2diy, ‘* Two Letters to the Commis- 
sioners of Military Enquiry,” published 
towards the close of the year 1505: and 
is further to be seen in the Report made 
by those Commissioners, and ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed on 
the 12th of May, 1812, He was enabled 
the better to do this, probably, by that 
portion of military spirit which was in 
him combined with great mercantile know- 
ledge and talents. The former was im- 
bibed by his Son, the subject of this ar- 
ticle, in a greater degree than the Father 
wished : for he had been educated with a 
view to being a partner in his Father’s 
house of Trade, and for that purpose, 
after being at school at Salisbury, and 
afterwards at Westminster, had been 
taken away somewhat early, in order to 
be made useful in the business. For this 
purpose also, towards the Autwmn of the 


year 1800, being then 17 years of age, 
he was sent to Berlin, to a friend of his Fa- 
ther’s, in order that he might learn the 
German language, and acquire such other 
information as might enable him the bet- 
ter to cultivate foreign connexions. This 
had, however, quite a contrary effect ; 
for the sight of the grand reviews, and all 
the military pomp which was kept up at 
that court, had such an effect upon the 
young man, that he could no longer re- 
frain, but wrote to his Father, earnestly 
entreating to be allowed to enter into the 
Army; for which, he said, he had always 
feit the strongest disposition, but had 
checked himself, in deference to what be 
knew had been planned out for him. 
There were circumstances which so de- 
cidedly proved the truth of this statement, 
that his parents, though with the greatest 
reluctance, acceded to his wishes; the 
more readily, however, from the confi- 
dence which his Father entertained that 
the claims which he had established in 
the course of his service would enable 
him to procure advancement for his Son : 
nor was he disappointed in this; for in 
January 1801, an Ensign’s commission in 
the Staff Corps was obtained for him: 
this, however, as soon as the destination 
of Sir Ralph Abercrombie’s Expedition 
was ascertained, he quitted for a Lieute- 
nancy purchased for him in the 20th re- 
giment of foot; and he lost no time in 
embarking in a Merchant-ship, in the 
hopes of immediately seeing actual ser- 
vice in the face of an Enemy; which, 
however, did not happen on account of 
the Peace: and his Father having not 
long after followed him in consequence 
of his appointment to the Commissariat 
upon the death of Mr. Motz, they returned 
together towards the close of the year 
1802, travelling by land through Pied- 
mont and France. At Turin he met with 
a vemarkable expression of that hatred of 
the French, which their cruelties and op- 
pression could not but excite wherever 
they had passed. Being in the inn-yard 
while post-horses were procuring, he fell 
iuto conversation with a Piedmontese gen- 
tleman and a French officer; when the 
latter observed, that he was surprized at 
their travelling so unattended (having 
only one servant) when there were such 
assemblages of banditti overrunning the 
country! The Piedmontese upon that 
said, ** That it was unnecessary ; that that 
uniform (the English) was quite a suffi- 
cient protection ; that indeed for the 
French it was not safe to venture abroad 
without being well escorted, but that the 


‘English might go any where without fear 


of molestation.”——-The company to which 
Lieut, Le Mesurier belonged, having been 
recruited 
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recruited from the Militia, was reduced 
at the Peace; but his Royal Highness the 
Commander in Chief immediately trans- 
ferred him to the 83d regiment on full 
pay; where he served till the month of 
August in the year 1803, when he was 
admitted into the College at High Wy- 
comb, where he soen distinguished him- 
self by his application and talents. In 
consequence, he, together with Mr. (af- 
terwards Captain) Bradford, a fellow-col- 
legian and friend of his, obtained leave to 
travel, for the purpose of perfecting him- 
self in the German language, and getting 
an insight into foreign tactics. ‘They were 
advised to fix at Kiel, in Holstein, where 
they remained during the Winter; and 
where he received great pleasure from 
being asked by a Danish General Officer, 
whether he was related to the Author of 
“The British Commissary ;” of which 
book he spoke in high terms. He re- 
turned in the beginning of March 1804, 
with an impression on his mind of the 
character of the Danes, which may not 
be uninteresting at this moment. “ I 
saw abundantly sufficient,” he says in 
one of his letters, ‘* to convince me that 
the Danes have no idea of religious prin- 
ciple, and have therefore (as may readily 
be conceived) no reason to plume them- 
selves on their moral practice. A most 
selfish, interested, envious race, I believe 
I may without injustice or uncharitable- 
ness generally name them ; though ameng 
the subjects of Denmark I would make an 
exception in favour of the Norwegians, 
who, as far as I can judge, are a frank, 
liberal, unadulterated people.’’? In the 
summer following he passed his final ex- 
amination at High Wycomb, with the 
greatest credit, being highly complimented 
by the Board, and further told that they 
** should press on the consideration of the 
Supreme Board his perfect competeucy 
to the discharge of the duties of Assistant 
Quarter-master-general.”” Having in the 
month of September obtained a Captain’s 
commission in the 2list regiment, he 
soon after joined his corps, then in Ire- 
Jand, where he remained until the month 
of March following; when, being sum- 
moned to London on account of the sud- 
den and much-lamented death of his father, 
General Brownrigg, in pursuance of a 
promise made to the deceased, gave him 
an appointment as Assistant Quarter- 
master-general; and he served on the 
coasts of Kent and Sussex, making surveys 
and discharging the other duties of that 
office, until the end of the year 1807; 
when, it being stated that the regiment 
wanted officers, he was ordered to join, 
carrying with him, however, the most 
perfect approbation of his services from 
the Quarter-master-general. Mere he re- 
mained only a short time, baving, through 


the interest of Sir James Saumarez with 
the Adjutant-general, been appointed on 
the Staff of that departmem in the expe- 
dition which sailed under Sir John Moore 
for Sweden. With it he returned, and 
proceeded to Portugal in th: same ca- 
pacity. And here, on bis first approach- 
ing the coast of the Peninsula, he was 
greeted with the unwelcome news of the 
death of his friend Captain Bradford. Of 
this he spoke as a Soldier should do: “ I 
am,” he writes, ‘* much less affected by 
his loss, than if it had taken place under 
other circumstances, If it be God’s plea- 
sure that I fall in the course of my pre- 
sent service, I could certainly wish to 
meet my fate at the close of seme great 
day, which should stamp lIastiug glory on 
the British arms. But [ have gayer 
hopes, and loek forward to a happy re- 
union with the dear Friends I have left 
behind.” He did, indeed, once again 
meet those Friends — but it was only to 
return to a service where he should meet 
that fate which he had thus marked out 
for himself! During the campaign he neg- 
lected no means to acquire both the Portu- 
guese and Spanish languages, in which 
he finally succeeded ; but he mentioned, 
as a proof (among others) of the bigotry 
of the Spaniards, and their aversion to 
the Heretics who were fighting their battles, 
that when in Salamanca, a University 
where there must have been many poor 
Scholars, he could not procure a single 
one to give him lessons on any terms. 
At the battle of Lugo he had some very, 
barrow escapes, and at Corunna had his 
horse shot under him, Upon his return 
to Engiand with the troops, he made some 
efforts to purchase a Majority, but was 
diverted from this by the prospect of pro- 
curing a nomination among the officers 
who were to be sent out with General Be- 
resford to discipline the Portuguese troops. 
This appointment, however, only followed 
him to the Peninsula, for which he em- 
barked in the middie of April 1809; still 
as Captain, on the Staff in the Quarter- 
master-general’s department. His Ma- 
jority is dated April 20th; and it carried 
with it the further step of a Lieutenant- 
colonelcy in the Portuguese service. 

He had now attained that first great step, 
to which every military man looks up, as 
materially altering his situation, He might 
now indulge the hope, that in the com- 
mand of a corps he should soon secure to 
himself that distinction which is desired 
by all, and by none, perhaps, more than 
it was by him. Nor was ii long before 
that hope was realized, At first, indeed, 
he had considerable difficulties, and much 
that was unpleasant, to encounter. He 
was attached io the 14th Portuguese regi- 
ment, as supernumerary, and so was little 


more thanacypher. They were left, — 
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the French had retreated, at Chaves, in 
most miserable quarters. In this town, 
** not a fowl, or an ounce of flesh-meat ex- 
cept pork, not a grain of tea, coffee, or 
chocolate, was to be had at any rate; and 
even bacon, salt fish, and vegetables, were 
at such a price, that few officers .could 
purchase them:” even fruit (this was on 
the 29th of May) could hardly be procured. 
He had no Englishman withio fifty miles, 
except his servant and two or three sick 
soldiers; so that his only intercourse was 
with the officers of his regiment, who were 
naturally jealous of him. In this interval, 
it being thought of importance to ascertain 
the position and m tions of the French, he 
offered himself to Gen. Silveira, and was 
seut by him into Galiicia on a mission to 
the Marquis Romagna, who received him 
with great distinction, and proposed, 
through him, a plan of attack on the Ene- 
my by the joint forces of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese. This, however, could 
not be carried into execution, as Silveira 
had the most positive orders not to pass 
the frontier. Having now been promoted 
to the Lieut.-coloneicy of the regiment, 
and the Colonel (who was old and ivefiici- 
ent) being called away on the 25d of July, 
so that he was left commanding officer ; 
he set about the disciplining of the corps 
in good earnest. It was in a wretched 
state in every respect; the officers old, 
and stiff, and stupid for the most part; and 
of the men from 200 to 400 on the sick- 
list. The general hospita! was in such a 
dreadful state, that the men concealed 
their complaints, that they might not be 
sent there. With great difficulty he esta- 
blished a regimental hospital; and, with 
the help of a very intelligent Adjutant, 
who, he said, had more of the Englishman 
in him than any Portuguese he ever met 
with, he soon made considerable progress ; 
so much so, that, when inspecied by Major- 
gen. Hamilton on the 21st of October, at 
‘Torres Novas, and by Marshal Beresford 
on the 23d of December, he received the 
most flattering marks of approbation; the 
Marshal assuring him that the brigade (for 
the 13th regiment had also been put under 
his command) was in no respect inferior 
to any that he had seen, and directed him 
to issue a Brigade-order to that effect. He 
was farther charged with making the pro- 
motion for both regiments ; which suffi- 
ciently shewed the very great conudence 
reposed in him by the Marshal: it ex- 
tended to 1 Lieut.-colonel, 2 Majors,- 11 
Captains, and 16 EKosigns,—an extent of 
patronage at which he himself seemed 
astonished ; particularly as he had be- 
fore been allowed to name 1 Major, 4 
Captains, 4 Lieutenants, and 1 En- 
sign, in his own regiment. Indeed, his 
merit cannot be sufficiently estimated 
without adding the circumstance, that he 
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alone, of allthe Commanders of Portuguese 
corps, had not, up to that time, had the 
assistance of any one (even non-commis- 
sioned) British officer. In the 13th regt. 
there was only one Captain, by whom 
indeed he was perfectly well seconded., 
In fact, he had very early, or rather from 
the very beginning, discovered the good 
qualities of the Portuguese, and declared 
his persuasion that they would make, as 
they have turned out to be, excellent 
soldiers. He had by this time gained the 
confidence and affection of both officers 
and men, and went on improving them, 
until, in the judgment of the General Offi- 
cers who reviewed them, they were become 
equal in appearance to most British regi- 
ments. Towards the end of April 1811, 
he was recommended by Marshal Beres- 
ford to be Portuguese Military Secretary 
to Lord Wellington, and arrived at head- 
quarters the day before the battle of Fu- 
entes de Onor. Here he found himself 
suddenly in the charge made by General 
Stewart with the 14thdragoons ; and after- 
wards, perceiving the 7th Portuguese regi- 
ment, which had been ordered to cover 
Gen. Houston’s retreat, without a field- 
officer, he dismounted, and took the com- 
mand of tbe left wing; and, baving taken 
post in a rocky ground, maintained him- 
self as long as was neceesary, losing $ or 
10 out of 50 men, and having his arm 
grazed by a musket-ball. Some time 
after this, being rather disappointed as to 
the nature of the situation in which he was 
placed, he solicited, and, after some delay 
obtained, leave to return to his regiment ; 
which he did towards the end of June. He 
found it a prey to internal animosities and 
dissentions Jowing to his successor’s having 
been transported into some acts of violence 
by the ill-conduct of certain of the Portu- 
guese officers, which had set them and 
the British at variance. By Col. Le Me- 
surier, however, harmony and order were 
quickly restored, and all parties reconciled, 
He had felt some apprehension lest his 
quitting Lord Wellington should have 
operated unfavourably for him in respect 
of his promotion in our service; but he 
was relieved from it by his commission of 
British Lieut,-colonel coming out on the 
$d of October. This was followed by his 
being selected, in the middie of March 
following, to command the Fortress of 
Almeida, at a time when Marmont’s move- 
ments in the North excited considerable 
alarm for the safety of that place. On 
this occasion he received the most flattering 
compliments from Lord Wellington, as well 
as from Sir Thos. Grabam and Sir Rowland 
Hill: and his Lordship further promised 
to recommend for an Ensigncy a younger 
brother of his, who had lately come out as 
a Clerk in the Commissariat, but who had 
been prevailed upon by him to throw it 
, UP, 
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up, and follow a military life, and whom he 
took with him. No time was lost, immediate- 
ly on his arrival, in repairing the fortifica- 
tions, and disciplining the garrison, which 
consisted of new-raised Militia. But, so 
completely had the place been dismantled, 
and so insufficient was this handful of raw 
troops for any serious defence, that, upon 
Marmont’s appearing before it, every one 
gave it up as lost, He, however, shewed 
such a countenance, having prevailed 
upon his men to accompany bin in two 
sallies, and skirmish with some of the more 
advanced troops, that the Enemy gave 
him credit fer being stronger than he was, 
and desisted from any attempt upon the 
place. The manner in which he proceed- 
ed from that time in repairing the fertifi- 
cations, disciplining the garrison, and dis- 
charging ali his other duties, drew repeat- 
ed commendations from Lord Wellington 
and Sir Wm. Beresford, He was equally 
beloved by the Inbabvitants of Almeida, 
as by the troops. But all this did 
not satisfy him. He was impatient under 
this state of comparative inaction, and 
anxiously longed te share “ the dangers, 
the toils, and the honours of his compa- 
nions”’ in the field. In an evil hour, as 
his friends must consider it, his repeated 
solicitations to return to regimental duty 
prevailed ;.and he was appointed on the 
18th of May to the command of the 12th 
Portuguese regiment, which he soon after 
joined ; and which he found even superior 
to his own beloved 14th. By them indeed 
he was still beloved, for it happened that 
in their line of march the two corps met ; 
and as he passed the column on horse- 
back, the cheering was universal, and 
seemed, as he said, “ really enthusiastic.” 
He spoke of it with great feeling. Indeed, 
he bad laboured hard to retain his situa- 
tion in that corps, of which he always 
spoke with great affection. Some time 
after, he joined the main army at the Py- 
renees, where he was destined to meet 
that death which he appeared so bent to 
encounter. Only a few days before the 
battle, he obtained that step in the Pertu- 
guese service which he had for some time 
expected, being made full Colonel; but, 
whether of the 12th or the 14th, he had 
not ascertained. He writes, that “* between 
the two his expectations were balanced ; 
and not only his expectations, but his 
hopes; for, indeed, the 12th had taught 
him that there might be even better sol- 
diers than his favourite Algarvians.—In 
the world,” he adds, “ there are not such 
soldiers as the Portuguese: an opinion 
which is every day gaining proselytes.” 
This letter, however, dated on the 25th 
of July, bore evident marks of a depres- 
sion of spirits. He had lately been treated 
somewhat harshly in a discussion, where 
he had Jaboured to obtain justice fer his 


men, who had not been duly served with 
their rations; and he had just received 
the account of a failure in his endeavours 
te obtain some advantage for that Brother 
whom he had induced to enter the Army, 
and who had lost his right arm by a can- 
non-shot at the Battle of Salamanca. He 
shewed himself greatly hurt at this, and 
concludes with saying, “ Some persons 
suppose, from the cessation of firing, that 
St. Sebastian has surrendered. If the 
siege continues, | shall endeavour to ob- 
tain leave to visit the trenches. I never 
was in a finer humour to volunteer a storms 
ing-paity, as, if 1 succeeded, I should 
perhaps be able to carry my Brother’s 
poiat; and really, to carry it, } would 
give not only the chance of life, but per- 
haps life itself.” He conclades by wishing 
that the Friend to whom he writes may be 
happier than he was. 

These and many other circumstances 
have made his death peculiarly affecting 
to his near connexions and friends. They 
would almost justify the idea that he had 
thrown away his life: but the fact does 
not warrant any such surmise. His corps 
had scarcely entered into action on the 
28th of July, when a musket-shot pene- 
trated the back part of his head (or his 
temples, according to some accounts) and 
passed out at his eye, and he fell senseless; 
nor did he ever afterwards utter a word, or 
sbew that he was sensible, though he lived 
till the Sist. By some strange chance, he 
was stated in the Gazette only simply as 
wounded; so that his friends were tan- 
talized for more than three weeks before 
they obtained certain accounts of his fate. 

When to the above particulars is added 
that he was little more than thirty years of 
age when he died, it will not be thought 
exaggeration to say, that Colonel Le Mee 
surier was an officer of uncommon pro- 
mise, and superier military talents and 
acquirements. His zeal for the service 
was unbounded ; there was no fatigue or 
privation or danger to which he did not 
chearfully submit. His attention to his 
men was unceasing. A striet disciplina- 
rian, he felt himself bound, even on that 
account, to study particularly the interests 

* and the comforts of those whom he com- 
manded, ‘They had, therefore, every in- 
dulgence which was compatible with dis- 
cipline ; and this made them both orderly 
and contented. But his views extended 
to every thing connected with the service, 
At Almeida, he, in the first instance, 
planted potatoes sufficient to feed 2500 
men for three months; and suggested and 
carried through a plan by which,on Govern- 
ment account and on Government ground, 
more corn would be raised within range 
of the garrison guns than would be suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of the garrison. 
His constitution was not a geod one, and 
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he was subject to almost continued fevers 
and agues when in the Peninsula; but he 
never complained, nor mentioned them 
bat as they might interfere with his duty, 
which. however, he never suffered them to 
do materially. The impetuosity of his 
temper, which certainly was great, never 
troubled him, or any one else, but when 
he was in a state of inaction, either real or 
fancied. When employed, he was ever cool 
and collected. In bim there was neither self- 
ishness nor concealment. There was never 
a being more honourable or high-spirited 
and generous; more kind-hearted or libe- 
ral. Warm as he was iu his temper, he 
harboured ao resentment, even against 
those who, he thought, had dealt most 
hardly with him: and he expressed him- 
self very strongly to that effect in one of 
his last letters: * a kindness,” he adds, 
** T never, never can forget.” To all this 
Marsha! Beresford bore testimony in his 
General Orders of August 11: “ The Death 
of Colonel Havilland Le Mesurier,” he 
says, “ will be felt by the service, as well 
as by all who enjoyed his acquaintance.” 
Indeed, that such a man should be deeply 
regretted by bis friends, cannot be wonder- 
ed at. But the same Almighty power 
which deprived them of him, will vouch- 
safe them humble and dutiful submission 
to his decrees. His will be done! 

Colonel le Mesurier, in the year 1809, 
published a Translation of La Trille’s Art 
of War, with Notes; which has great 
merit. He was also employed by Marshal 
Beresford to draw up regulations and in- 
structions for the Portuguese army, which 
Only waited for the Marshal’s final sanction 
to be put to the press. 





DEATHS. 

1813. FTER anindisposition of about 
Sept.23.” fourteen days, at the camp 
near Ariscoun, im Spain, John Enright, 
esq. surgeon of the 94th. Mr. E.’s con- 
stitution had suffered materially from his 
Jong attendance with the regiment in dif- 
ferent climates ; but he had resolved not 
to quit the service, till the termination of 
the campaign ; at the close of which, we 
believe, it was his intention to retire. On 
his leave of absence, on account of ill 
health, about a year before, he married 
at Ayr, in Scotland, after a long attach- 
ment, the daughter and only child of the 
late William Wallace, esq. Professor of 
Scots Law in the University of Edinburgh, 
&c. &c. ; but was obliged to set off for the 
Peninsula the day after their union. Mr. 
E. was universally esteemed, not only in 
his own regiment, who knew best how to 
appreciate his merits, but by all who knew 
him, for great professional skill, suavity 
of manners, and correct and agreeable 
deportment. He was interred on the 24th, 
near the Hospital, with military honours, 


Lieut.-col. Lloyd reading the funeral ser- 
vice over his remains ; and the officers of 
the 3d division, with the sincerest and deep- 
est regret, attending his body to the grave. 

Nov. 24. On board the Unité frigate, 
on his return to England from Sicily 
for the recovery of his health, in his 31st 
year, Jos. Smith, esq. eldest son of Thos. 
Smith, esq. of Stoke Newingten. He had 
been for some years British Chargé des 
Affaires at the Court of Sardinia, the du- 
ties of which office he had discharged with 
honour to himself, and advantage to his 
Country; and his private character was 
adorned with every endearing virtue. His 
remains were deposited at Cagliari, where 
every mark of respect was shewn to his 
memory, not only by his Countrymen, 
but by all the Foreigu Ministers, and by 
nearly the whole population of that City. 

Nov. 29. At her brother-in-law’s, Rev. 
Wm. Baskett, of Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 
in her 64th year, Mrs. Ursula Urry Hicks, 

Dec. 6. At Nancy, France, Col. Henry 
de Berniere, 9th foot, who was wrecked 
on the coast of France, whilst on service 
in Dec, 1805, since which time he had 
been a prisoner of war. He has left a wi- 
dow and three young children. 

At New College, Oxford, Sanderson Mil- 
ler, esq. fellow of that society. 

At Hyde-hall, Herts, Alex. Annesley, 
esq. ; formerly of the Inner Temple, soli- 
citor ; and Author of “ Strictures on the 
true Cause of the present alarming Scar- 
city of Grain and other Provisions, and a 
Plan for permanent Relief, humbly sub- 
mitted to public Consideration. With an 
Historical Deduction of the Prices of Pro- 
visions, interspersed with various Matters 
connected with the Commerce aud Navi- 
gation of Great Britain, together with a 
Chronological Account of the several Sta- 
tutes, Proclamations, and Parliamentary 
Regulations, for controlling the Markets, 
and preventing Monopoly, Engrossing, 
&c. from the Norman Conquest to the 
present Era.” 8vo. (vol. LXX. p. 1270); 
** Observations on the Danger of a Prema- 
ture Peace, 1860,” Svo. (vol. LXXI. p. 
58); “ A Compendium of the Law of Ma- 
rine Insurances, Bottomry, Insurance on 
Lives, and of Insurance against Fire; in 
which the Mode of calculating Averages 
is defined, and illustrated by Examples ;” 
a very useful publication, reviewed in our 
vol. LXXVIII. p. 420.—Mr. Annesley was 
an able co-adjutorto Mr. Tomlins, in the 
last Edition of his excellent ‘* Law Dicti- 
onary ;” and honoured the “ Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia” by occasional assistance. 
He had travelled on the Continent; had a 
most retentive memory ; was extremely ac- 
complished ; and was well known in some of 
the sporting and fashionable circles; and, 
though severely afflicted with the gout, 
drove four in hand at Brighton. —— 
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last two or three years he had wholly re- 
tired from business, to enjoy the large for- 
tune which he had rapidly acquired. 

The wife of Thes. Meatyard, esq. of 
Hartgrove, co. Dorset. 

Drowned, whilst skaiting on the Kennet 
and Avon Canal, near Bath, a son of Gen. 
Sir W. Cunningham, who had just finished 
his education, and was on the point of ac- 
cepting a desirable situation in the East 
India service; a son of Dr. Briggs, of 
Worcester, who was on a visit at Sir Wm. 
C’s ; and Felix, son of Mogg, esq. of 
Wincanton. The youngest of the three, 
Master Briggs, fell in first; and his com- 
Ppanion, in endeavouring to rescue him, 
shared the same fate. Anxious to render 
assistance to his unfortunate friends, the 
third youth hastened to the spot ; — the 
fragile surface again gave way, and he also 
sunk to rise no more. 

Dec. 16. At his father’s, Finsbury-place, 
of a decline, aged 17, Samuel Savage Mills, 
second son of S. M. esq. 

Rowland Blount, esq. of Actov-street, 
Gray’s-inn-road, formerly of Liverpool. 

J. H. Stevens, esq. of Stamford-hill. 

At Newport, Essex, aged 86, G. Pochin, 
esq. many years an active magistrate. 

At Bristol, in his 87th year, Richard 
Lechmere, esq. 

At St. Martin’s, Stamford, Mrs. Eaton, 
mother of Stephen E. esq. bencher. 

At Brompton, in her 50th year, the wife 
of Lieut.-col. Herbert Lloyd. 

At Great Ealing, Middlesex, aged 10, 
Francis John, eldest son of Rear-admiral 
Stephens. 

At Bath, aged 82, Robt. M‘Clintock, 
esq. of Dunmore, co. Donegal. 

Aged 7, the daughter, and ov the 27th, 
the infant son of P. G. Rookwood, esq. of 
Coldham-hall, Suffolk. 

Suddenly, Capt. Constable, of the East 
India service. 

Mr. Jobn Robinson, steward on board 
H. M. ship Adder, He had been on a 
visit to his father, in Rutland-street, Lei- 
cester, after an absence of nine years, and 
was returning on board for foreign service ; 
but, missing his hold by the side of the 
ship, he fell into the deep in Portsmouth 
harbour, and, through the darkness of the 
night, was seen no more, He was a fine 
young tan, and his loss is much lamented 
by the officers and ship company. 

Dec. 18. In Spital-square, in her 70th 
year, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. John Bleom. 

At Kensiegton, Mrs. Mary Rush, wi- 
dow of the late Wm. R. esq. and mother, 
of Sir Wm. R. Pall-mall. 

At Putney Heath, Mary Elizabeth, wife 
of John Winter, esq. 

In his 80th year, Mr. Geo, Sanderson, 
an eminent mathematician. 

At Southampton, Mrs. Nowell, widow 
ef J. N, esq. of the Island of Jamaica. 





Dec. 19, Aged 84, Mr. Robert Lemen, 
47 years chief clerk of H. M. Record OF. 
fice in the Tower of London. 

In Bath, aged 84, David Hartley, esq. 
M. A. son of the celebrated philosopher, 
senior fellow of Merton college, Oxford, 
formerly M. P. for Hull, and author of 
several political and other pamphiets. 
The latter period of Mr. Hartley’s life had 
been devoted to a literary retirement ; and 
about five years ago, that infirmity which 
is the common and inevitable attendant 
on extreme old age had drawn him into 
close seclusion, The character of Mr. 
Hartley was marked by distinction beth m 
public and private life. On the death of 
his father, the celebrated Metaphysiciaa, 
he relinquished the views of a profession, 
and, passing into the Senate, became the 
laborious servant of the publick. 
many parliaments he sigualized himself as 
the ardent and indefatigable advocate of 
the rights of his countrymen, and the uni- 
versal liberties of mankind. During the 
fatal struggle with the Colonies, tre fought 
under the banners of Lord Rockingham, 
and by the side of Sir George Savile. (See 
eur vol. XLV. and subsequent vilumes.) At 
the close of that ever-memorable conflict, 
it was his peculiar felicity to be selected 
by the Crown to negociate with Dr, Frank- 
lin the terms of the recognition of that in- 
dependence, which he had so strenuously 
Maintained in the House of Commons; 
and, as Minister Plenipoteatiary, he signed 
at Paris, inthe year 1783, the Definitive 
Treaty with the United States of America. 
As a public speaker, Mr. Hartley was al- 
ways animated, always powerful; his elo- 
cution was correct and fluent; bis action 
masculine and graceful ; and in one fea- 
ture he was peculiarly distinguished above 
all others—the brilliant melody of his tones. 
As a Legislator, it will be recorded to his 
imperishable fame, that be was the first 
mover for the abolition of the African Slave 
Trade, “as a violation of the Laws of God, 
and the Rights of Man.” The result of 
his deep philosophical researches, parti- 
cularly in the branches of chemistry and 
mechanics, were productive of some sig- 
nal advantages to society ; the chief of 
which was, his invention for securing 
buildings from fire. (See Lysons’s En- 
virons, under Wimbledon.) In private life, 
Mr. Hartley was truly amiable: his deport- 
ment was dignified and unostentatious > 
his manners had received that high polish 
which is acquired only by habitual inter- 
course with the great and good of each sex 
in the highest circles of society : his pri- 
vate charities were secret and systematic; 
and that benevolénce which glowed in the 
complexion of his whole character, was 
the certain ofispring of those studies into 
which he had been initiated by the pre- 
cepts and the example of his father. 

At 
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At Trafford House, in consequence of 
fatigues undergone in the Peninsula, Lieut, 
E. Trafford, ist, or Roya! Dragoons. 

Dec. 20, In Greville-street, in his 75d 
year, Joel Edwards, esq. 

At Wandsworth, Barbara, relict of Fre- 
derick Halm, esq. 

John Whyte, only son of Capt. W. R.N. 
of Yapton-place, Sussex. 

At Salt-hill, Dr. Henry Whitfield, of 
Merton college, Oxford, M. A. 1756; 
B. and D. D. 1772; F.S. A. 17935; rec- 
tor of the united livings of St. Margaret’s, 
Lothbury, and St. Christopher’s, Londoa, 
(1768,) and of Wexham, Bucks. 

Aged 62, Rev. KR. C. Smith, vicar of St. 
Paul’s Walden, Herts, 40 years a con- 
stant resident. 

Aged 79. Mrs. Molesworth, relict of 
Rev. St. George M. many years vicar of 
Northficet, Kent, 

Ai Rev. J. Edwards’s, Malmsbury, 
Wilts, in his 74th year, Joshua Ellis, esq. 

At Bath, aged 84, Rev. Dr. John Rus- 
sell Greenhiil, of Cottisford, Oxon, rector 
of Fringford, in the same county, and of 
Marsh Gibbon, Bucks. 

Dec. 21. At Sir Geo. Robinson’s, bart. 
at Cranford, Mrs. Frances Young, sister 
of Allen Young, esq. of Orlitigbury. 

In Seymvus-place, Mrs. Van der Gucht, 
relict of the late Benj. Van der G. esq. of 
Lower B:ook-street, Grosvenor-square. 

By bursting a blood-vessel, in a tit of 
coughing, A. Alpine, esq. Down-street, 
Piccadilly. 

At Turnham-green-terrace, aged 81, 
Wa. Griffin, esq. 

At Garboldisham-hall, Norfolk, John 
Scott, esq. formeriy of the Council of the 
Island of Jamaica. 

Rev. S. James, A. M. rector of Radstoke, 
and Allerton, Somerset. 

Dec. 22. In Portman-street, the wife of 
W. Traill, esq. daughter of the late Sir 
Geo. Colebrook, bart. 

At Newington-house, Oxon, George 
White, esq. Clerk of Election Committees 
in the House of Commons. See in our 
vol. LXVI. p. 809, a view and descrip- 
tion of his house at Newington, in Ox- 
fordshire, which was modernized in 177 
by his father, who had for many years 
been a highly respectable Officer of the 
House of Commons. 

At Bath, the Hon. Frances Hamilton, 
relict of Hon, Chas. H. uncle to the present 
Marquis of Abercorn, 

Mary, wife of Robert Waittington, esq. 
of Swainswick. 

M. Woodland, upwards of 35 years in 
H. M. Customs, Bristol. 

Eliza Geergiana, youngest daughter of 
Sir Geo. W. Denys, M. P. for Hull. 

Dec. 23. Johu Flory Howard, esq. of 
Winchester-row, 


In Montague-place, Russell-square, 
Mary, wife of Sir Wm. Rule. 

At Webb’s County-terrace, New Kent 
Road, aged 83, Richard Payne, esq. 

At Westerham, Kent, in bis 83d year, 
Haghes Minet, esq. 

At Oxford, in his 86th year, Mr. Rich, 
Lipscomb. 

At Marwood-hill, near Barnstaple, C. 
Newell Cutlifie, esq. deputy-lieutenant for 
the county of Devon, and of the firm of 
Cutliffe, Drake, Gribble, and Co. Barn- 
stapie Bank. 

At Bristol, in his 89th year, Wm. Par- 
sons, esq. in whom activity and energy 
of mind were united with benevolence and 
goodness of heart, 

In her 66th year, the wife of Mr. Cor- 
nish, of Bristol, daughter of the late Thos. 
Haynes, esq. of Wick, co. Gloucester ; 
a woman whose whole life exemplified 
a traly benevolent disposition. 

Aged 63, Capt. Jos. Williams, for- 
merly in the African trade of Bristol. 

At Shee’s Town-house, Ireland, in his 
36th year, J. O’Shee, esq. late colonel in 
the Austrian army. 

Dec. 24. At Islington, in her 44th year, 
the wife of Mr. Proctor, furniture-printer, 
Fleet-street. 

At Baron Maseres’s, Rathbone-place, 
where she was ona visit, aged 69, Mrs. 
Eliz. Whitaker, relict of the late Rev. 
John W. vicar of Frinsbury, Kent. 

At Park Cottage, Camberwell, Mary, 
wife of Robert Chapman, esq. 

At Pentonville, Charles Miller, -esq. of 
King-street, Cheapside, whose life was 
marked by a. strict adherence to justice, 
integrity, and every religious duty. 

Elizabeth, relict of the late Rich, Sil- 
litoe, esq. of Newington, Surrey. 

In her 94th year, Mrs. Cozens, sister 
of the late Jes. Gillard, a great florist, of 
Bristol. 

At St. Jean de Luz, of a wound received 
in action with the Enemy on the 12th inst. 
near Bayonne, James O. Lautour, esq. 
Ist foot guards, 

Dec, 25. In Upper Harley-street, Mrs. 

Goddard, relict of the late John G. esq. of 
Weodford Hall, Essex. 

Aged 73, the wife of John Green, esq. 
Upper Phiilimore-place, Kensington, late 
of Croydon, Surrey. 

At Bristol, theslast surviving daugliter 
of the late Nathaniel Strode, esq. of the 
Island of St. Croix, West Indies. 

Dec. 26, Of an apoplectic fit, the wife 
of Mr. Joseph Daker, of Whitecross-street, 
Cripplegate. 

At the Great Lodge, Windsor-park, 
aged 32, Julia Sophia, wife of C. Quen- 
tin, esq. Equerry of the Crown-stables, 

At Crouch-end, Hornsey, Anne, wife 
of Mr. ‘T. Hodgkinson, of Hatton-garden. 

At 
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At Chipping Norton, Oxon. from the 
effects of a fall from a first-floor window 
at Chelsea three years ago, in his 6th 
year, Samuel Saxon, son of R. Saxon- 
Hooper, esq. by his wife the noble lady 
Chiara De Rossi, neice of the Count Ba- 
dini, of Pordenone, in the Fruil. 

At Oreston, near Plymouth, the wife of 
Lieut, Edeveain, R. N. last surviving sis- 
ter of Captains Philip and John Codd. 

In Staffordshire, Dame Margaret, wife 
of Sir Thomas Sheppard, bart. of Thorn- 
ton Hall, Bucks. 

Dec. 27. Elizabeth Jane, wife of Jos. 
Aleock, esq. of Roehampton. 

Dec. 28, Of a decline, in his 21st year, 
William Henry, youngest son of the late 
John Manley, esq. of Bl b 
and the Temple, London. 

. At Edinburgh, aged 94, Mrs. Eliz. 
Shaw, of Muckraw, only child of the late 
Sam. S. esq. and relict of J. Bennet, esq. 
Had she lived to the day of her interment, 
she would have entered into the 60th year 
of her widowhvod. She was born on the 
day of the interment of her father-in-law, 
the late Rev. A, Bennet, minister of the 
Gospel at Muir-avonside, which was in 
the 20th year of the last century. 

Dec. 29. Aged 28, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Taylor, esq. surgeon, 
of New Bridge-street, Fleet-street. 

In Hertford-street, May-fair, Lady Sa- 
rah Sebright, widow of the late Sir John 
Saunders S, bart. 

At Bredon-on-the-Hill, co. Worcester, 
John Hackett, gent, 

At Stanwell-house, near Staines, T. 
Raikes, esq. of Upper Grosvenor-street. 

Dec. 30. Aged 64, Wm. Ramsay, esq. 
secretary to the East India Company. 

At Brompton, Middlesex, in his 33d 
year, Thos. Fullarton Warren, esq. late 
ef the Island of Jamaica. 

J. A. Bonney, esq. of Percy-street, 
solicitor. 

In her 62d year, Sarah, wife of Rev. J. 
King, rector of Witnesham, Suffolk, late 
master of the Free Grammar-school, Ips- 
wich, and formerly second master of New- 
castle school, under the late Dr. Meysey. 

The wife of Col. Bingham, Dorset mi- 
litia, of Bingham’s Meicombe, co. Dorset. 

At Slebech Hall, co. Pembroke, N. 
Phillips, esq. . 

Dec. 31. Aged 77, Mr. James Fuller, 
butler and steward to the late Hon, Henry 
Cavendish, of Bedford-square. 

Aged 75, Benjamin Lacam, esq. of 
Ceci!-street, Strand. 

In Suffolk-street, suddenly, in his 71st 
year, John Casamajor, esq. 

In Gloucestershire, in her 85th year, 
Hoa. Mrs. Talbot, widow of Hon. and Rev. 
G. T. D. D, eldest daughter of Jacob Vis- 
sount Folkestone. 

Gsyt. Mac. January, 1914, 
4 
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At Brighton, of an apoplectic fit, aged 
48, C. H. Fraser, esq. formerly H. M. 
minister in the Circle of Lower Saxony, 
and Envoy at the Court of the United 
States of Holland. 

Thos. Hornyhold, esq. of Blackmore 
park, co. Worcester. 

At the Hotwells, the wife of Rev. J. D 
Fowell, of Black-hall, Devon, youngest 
and only surviving co-heiress of the late : 
Peter Knowling, esq. of Washbourn-house, 
near Totness. 

Mrs. Shartman, relict of W. S. esq. of 
Stoughton Cross, near Wedmore, So- 
merset. 

At Little Dalby, co. Leic, advanced in 
age, Mr. John Leadbeater, formerly an 
eminent grazier. 

Mrs. Route, an old and respectable in- 
habitant of Andover; and on the 26th, 
her friend and companion Miss Glencross; 
and on the following morning their man 
servant, who had lived a faithful domestic 
in the family upwards of 40 years: thus ex- 
hibiting the impressive spectacle of three 
funerals from one house in the sbort space 
of three. weeks. 

In Edinburgh, Mrs. Margaret Horne, 
widow of J. H. esq. of Bassendean. 

Dec. ... Miss Saunders, the old and 
faithful servant of the Princess of Wales, 
who came with her to this country, and 
has been her constant attendant. The 
Princess shewed her attachment by the 
observance of her funeral, which took 
place Dec. 17, at Greenwich, followed by 
two of her R. H. servants, as out-riders, 
in their liveries with hat-bands, mounted 
on grey horses, the hearse drawn by her 
R. H. beautiful greys, driven by her owa 
coachman and postilion in their liveries, 
with hat-bands, followed by two mourning 
coaches, 

Lately, In George-street, Portman- 
square, the wife of Capt. Mauby, inventor 
of the means for rescuing shipwrecked ma- 
riners, &c. 

In St. George’s Fields, aged 64, Dr. 
Andrew Thynne, late of Burlington-street, 
physician to the Westminster Lying-in- 
Hospital, and many years a very eminent 
accoucheur in London. 

In St. George’s Fields, aged 62, Dr. 
Thos. Bradley, physician to the West- 
minster Hespital, and many years Editor 
of “ The Medical and Physical Journal,’? 
which since 1810 has been conducted by 
Dr. Fothergill. He was formerly of Wor- 
cester, where he was engaged in the busi- 
ness of education, and distinguished for 
his skill in the mathematical sciences. At 
this time he was attached to the Society of 
Friends. His retired habits in early life 
did not fit him for the great stage of the 
Metropolis, to which he proved unequal, 
rather from diffidence than from want of 

profes- 
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professtonal knowledge. He, was, in,truth, 

more read in books than in men, and} 
therefore disdained to pursue.the arts.which. 
epeure. success; and.as. he always. hesi- 
tated, like a genuine mathemati¢ian, to 
deaw. conclusions fram uncertain premises, 
he appeared to less advantage in the sick 
chamber, than bolder, and! less conscien- 
tious, practitioners, who possessed but. a 
small portion of bis knowledge. 

In Bakex-street, Pertman-square, atan 
advanced age, Mrs. Hester Buckworth, 
daughter of the late Sir Everard, B. bart. 

-In Charles-street, Berkeley-square, the 
lady of Sir Francis Willes. 

‘In: King-street, St. James’s-square, the 
wife of Jobn Wilson, esq. ; descended from 
one of the most respectable and. affluent 
familiés in South Cayclina, On the termi- 
nation of. the war which. separated. the 
American Colonies. from. Great Britain, 
ske, without hesitation, bid a final adieu 
te. her native country, and, numerous re- 
latious, to. accompany. her. husband, and 
cheerfully share. his fate. 

: Richard. John, second, son of James, 
Denyer, esq. of Tavistock- place. 

Aged 16, Wim. G.°R. Soley, son. of 
Thos. S. esq. of Hart-street, Bloomsbury, 

Aged 29, Mr. W, S. Keysell, af Broad- 
street, Bloomsbury, 

In Southampton-row, Bloomsbury, in 
her 80th. year, Mrs. Perowneaa, relict of; 
the late Henry. P. esq. 

Wm. Eyton, esq. of the Ordnance-office, 
only son of Rev. James E. of Chalke Ab- 
bey, co. Derby. 

At Pelham-place, Surrey, aged 93, 
Gapt. Dumaresq. He. entered the, navy 
im 1732, ‘was promoted to the rank. of 
Lieutenant in 1744; and having. con- 
tantly and actively served until. incapa- 
citated by old age, he was placed_on the 
list of suptramnuated Cominanders in 1796. 
He was 10 yearsolder than his brother, Adm. 
D. who died in 1801, an admiral of the Biue. 

Immediately after his arrival from the 
Brazils; Mr. Henry Barchard,. son of the 
late Peter B. esy. of Wandsworth. 

At. Reehampton-house, aged 70, Mrs, 
A. Duncan, relict .ef the late J. D..esq. 

William Monk, esq. of Enfield: he had 
bedn fot some \ime in indifferent health, 
bat on the day of his decease, bad rode in 
a. carriage. with one of his neighbaurs.to 
Cheshunt, and while conversing cheerfully. 
about the houses. they passed by, on a 
sudden. fell back, and expireyl immedi. 
ately. He married a sister of the Attorney- 
General, Sir. Wm. Garrow, who survives 
him, with several sons and daughters, He 
was to be buried Dec. 8, with the Garrow 
family.in Hadley Church, 

- Berks—At Windsor, aged 84, Mr. Peter 
Boggust, one of H. M: Poor Knights. 

* At Maidenhead, the wife-of. Rev: Mr. 
Gooke, 
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At: Abingdon, suddenly, aged-67, Rich, 
Morris, gent. 

At Lambourp, in bis 73d year, Rev. J; 
Smith, Mi A. many. years vicar of that 
parish, some time domestic-chaplain to 
the. Duke of Northumberland, and one 
of the oldest: of: His Majesty's. chaplains 
ip ordinary. 

- Bucks — Rev. Wm. Scott, many years 
minister of the Baptist: congregation ia 
New Land, High Wycombe. 

Aged 68, Jol Spear, esq. of Mortimer, 

Cambridgeshire — At Wisbeach, Isle of 
Ely, aged 71, Mrs. M: Syers, who has 
left 300/. to the poor of that place. 

At. Chatteris, Isle of: Bly, in her. 73d 
year, Mrs. Holden, relict of Rev. Wm. H: 

Cheshire—At Overleigh-hall, near Ches- 
ter, John Nutall, esq. 

At Oughtringten-hall, Maria, eldest 
daughter-of-Trafford Trafford; esc. 

Cornwall — AtTruro, the wife of Rear- 
adm. Luke. 

At St. Austle, aged 77, Mr. Edey, a 
member of the Society of Friends. 

Thos. Grylls, esq. mayor of Helstone. 

James Confidine, esq. lieutenant-go- 
vernor of Pendennis Castle. 

At Symonward, near Bodmin, Rev. R. 

Baron. ' 
Cumberland—At Carlisle, aged 55; Anne, 
wife of Kev. Browne Grisdale, D. D, 
Chanceller. of that Diocese, and Preben- 
dary of Norwich. 

At Whitehaven, aged 65; Mrs: Rout- 
ledge, a long established bookseller. 

At Springfield, neay Whitehaven, aged 
79, Sam. Potter, esq. banker. 

At High Thorn, aged 98, Mr. Edm. 
Robinson: 152. of his progeny followed 
him to the grave. 

At Great Salkeld, aged 47; J: Rebanks, 


esq. 

At Scalesby, aged 47, the wife of Jameo 
Graham, esq. of Foul-Gate; sister of -H, 
Fawcett, esq. M. P. 

At Warnel Hall, aged 70, Thos. Den- 
ton, esq. captain in the’ Cumberland 
militia. 

Derbyshire—Rev. Nicholas Bayley, vi- 
ear of- Spondon, and Spon-Michnel’s, 
Derby. 

At a Mr. G. Wilde.Purseglove, 
a man of eminence in the veterinary art. 

At Kedlaston, Rev, Thos, Dounithorne, 
rector of Holme Pierrepoint, Notts, aud 
in the commission of «the Peace for that 
Lagat 

Devin — At- Exmouth, pee $0,- Peter 
feet, esq. formerly of Exeter, merchant. 

At Mamhead, John Waymouth, esq. 
late of Exeter, merehant. 

» Aged 88, Mrs. Hall, relict -of the late 


“Bev. Jos. H, vicar of Salcombe, 


“At* Bampten, in-full possession Of ‘her 
faculties, aged 95, Mrs. Badcoék; mother 
of Messra Bi vapkersy Taunton. 
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Gapt. Philip Stoneham, many years 
eommander of the Resolution Excise cut- 
ter, stationed at Ilfracombe, 

At Honiton, Edw. Harrison, esq. 

At Buckland Filleigh, in his 55th year, 
Henry Hearn, esq. 

Mrs. Patt, relict of Reymundo P. esq. 
of Plymouth. 

Dorset—At Blandford, Harriet, wife of 
John Dansey, esq, 

Rev, John Culliford Goodden, B. C. L. 
rector of Nether Compton and Over Comp- 
ton, and vicar of Bothenhampton, co, Dor- 
set, and in the commission of the Peave 
for that county ; formerly fellow of Cor- 
pus Caristi college, Oxford. 

At Great Cranford, where he had lately 

arrived from France, Capt. Brice, 3d 
drag. guards, son of the Rev, George 
Tito B. vicar of that parish. He was se- 
verely, wounded at the battle of Talavera, 
and had been a prisoner four years at Ver- 
dun, Bounaparte signed his passport, with 
those of four other wounded officers, at 
Dresden, the beginning of September. 
_ Aged 83, Mary, relict of the late J. 
Dampier, esq. of Wareham. . Also, aged 
68, G. Goodwin, a faithful servant in her 
family more than half a century, who sur- 
vived his mistress only three hours. 

At Wonford Eagle, aged 60, Mr. John 
Bridge, an eminent farmer, often visited 
by the King when at Weymouth. 

Rev. Humphrey Evans, M, A. rector 
of Wotton Glanvile, 1793. 

Durham—Mis. Mary Lambton, of Bid- 
dick, who has bequeathed to the Bishop of 
St. David's 201. per ann. to be disposed 
of at his discretion in support of the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Knowledge 
and Church Union in the Diocese of St. 
David's. 

Essex—At Shalford,; R. Marriott, esq. 
major of the 4th local militia. 

At Sturmer-hall, R. Todd, esq. 

In his 88th year, Rev, H. Lawell, Dis- 
senting-minister of Redgewell. 

Geo. Mackay, esq. fort major and bar- 
rack-master of Tilbury Fort, 

At Stanway, in a fitof epilepsy, to which 
he was subject, aged 67, T. Deacle, esq. 
brother of Rev. Dr. D. 

Marianne, eldest daughter of Rev. J. 
R. Sproule, vicar of Great Bardfield. 

At Yeldkam, aged 88, Mrs. Ingle, re- 
lict of W. I. esq. 

Gloucestershire — At Gloucester, Roy- 
non Jones, esq. eldest son of Roynon J. 
esq. of Hay-bill. 

At Cheltenham, aged 57, John Reid, 
esq. of St. Julia’s cottage. 

The wife of Robert Hughes, esq. of 
Cheltenham, youngest daughter of the 
late Rev. Hagh Price, of Castle Madock, 
ce, Brecon. 

At Tewkesbury, William, brother of 
the late Samuel Trueman, o6q. 


The wife-of G.-Rolph, esq. of Thornbury. 

Aged 85, Johu Nes, esq. late of Hyde, 
_ Sarah Maria, daughter of R. Donovan, 
esq. of Tibberton-court. 

Aged 80, Mrs. Perry, mother of W. Ps 
esq. of Winterbourne. 

At Kiugstanley, aged 17, Anne, vs 44 
ter of Rev. James Wiltiams, 

At Stow, Tho. Horde, esq. 

_ Rev. Tho, Jackson, 24 yeats vitar of 
Arlingham. 

Hants—Aged "6, Mr, Cave, father of 
Wa. C, esy. mayor of Winchester. 

At Portsmouth Dock-yard, Mrs. -Nel+ 
son, widow of John N. esq 

At Southampton, Mary, sister of Sir J 
Pellen, bart, of Redenham. 

At her sqn-in-law’s, Rev, G. Burrard, 
Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, Mrs. Cappel, 
widowof Wim. C, esq. of Jamaica, 

At Fareham, Jane, widow of Rev. Rich, 
Walter, A. M. about 40 years chaplain 
of Portsmouth Deck-yard, and author of 
Lord Anson’s “Voyage round the World.” 
She was lineally descended from Sir Tha 
Parr, brother of Queen Catharine Parr, 
6th and bast wife of Heuny VILL. 

The wife of A. Carter, esq. of Ringwood. 

AtAlion, Mr. 8. Trimmer, attorn.-atdaw, 

At Medina, near Cowes, Geo. Gowan, 
esq. paymasier to the East India Com- 
pany’s military depot, Isle of Wight. « 

The wife of John Atkins, esq. Of Aw- 
bridge-house, near Romsey. 

At Fronfield, suddenly, Mr. T. Baynton, 
many years master of the academy thiere. 

The wife of Henry Foot, esq. of Paunce~ 
foot-hill, Romsey. 

At Twyford, aged 86, Geo. Hoare, esq. 
of London. 

Herefordshire — Aged 24, the eldest 
daugitter of Dr. Geary, of Leominster, 

At Letton, Jane, wife of J. Freeman, esq. 

At Ross, aged 5°, Jane, wife of Rev. 
James Chas, Clarke, rector of Colwall, 
eldest danghter of ehe hate Rev, Wm .Skin- 
ner, prebendary vf Hereford Cathedral. 

Hunis—At St. Ives, Dr. James Smith. 

At Stokeley, near Hantingdon, Rev, 
Mr. Torkington, prebendary of Worcester 
cathedral. 

At St. Neot’s, Mr. Francis Rex, a con- 
siderable merchant, 

Kent—At Canterbury, aged 72, E. Scu- 
damore, esq. many years @ respectable 
Medical practitioner. 

At Canterbury, on his way to join tlie 
army uoder Sir T. Graham in Holland, 
Major O'Neal, of the Quarter-master-gé- 
neral’s departinent. He had retired to bed 
apparently in good health, but was found 
dead in the morning, 

At St, Martin’s-bill, wear Canterbary, 
Mary, wife of Tho. Hodge, esq. late of 
Wareborn, 

At Rochester, Dr. Blackistoa, of the 
Royal Artillery Barracks, : 

t 
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At Maidstone, aged 76, Edw. Argles, 
esy. many years a respectable magistrate. 

AtChatham, the wife of Rev. W. Harrison. 

Anne, wife of Rev. Win. Atwood, mi- 
nister oi the Baptist meeting, Folkstone. 

At Faversham, Rev. R. Halke, vicar of 
that place, and rector of Badlesmere with 
Leveland. 

At Tenterden, aged 81, S. Landsell, esq, 

At Eynsford, Alexander Pitcairn, esq. 

At Aldington House, the wife of Finch 
Hollingworth, esq. 

At Brompton, aged 67, Mr. Andrews, 
surgeon R. N, and oneof the few remain- 
ing companions of Capt. Cook, in his last 
voyage round the world. 

Lancashire—At Lancaster, aged 50, Sa- 
rah, wife of Mr. W. Minshull, printer of 
“The Lancaster Gazette.” 

In his 66th year, Wm. Townsend, esq. 
of Manchester, 

Suddenly, Jane, wife of H. B. Hollins- 
head, esq. of Liverpool. 

At Preston, aged 79, Mrs. Farr, relict 
of John F. esq. governor of Nova Scotia. 

At Blackburn, aged 44, R. Ainsworth,esq. 

At Warrington, aged 88, Mrs. Eliz. 
Rowlinson, relict of Rich. R. gent. of Sta- 
tham, Cheshire, and mother of the late 
Rich. R. of Liverpool, attorney -at-law. 

Rev. Edward Lloyd, of Warrington. 

At Waiton Breek, W. Tristram, esq. 

At Blackpool, aged 73, Mr. Tho. For- 
shaw, proprietor of one of the principal 
Hotels. 

At Over Kellett, aged 80, Tho. Holme. 
This veteran was with Gen. Wolfe on the 
plains of Abraham. 

At Kirkby, the wife of Rev. R. Cort. 

_ At Bencliffe-house, Eccles, John Par- 
tington, esq. 

At Arrad, near Ulverstone, Miss Jane 
Penny, sister of the late J. P. esq. 

At Oldham, Mr, John Holkyard, an 
eminent surgeon. 

Near Ribchester, aged 84, Rev. Wm. 
Fisher, Catholic priest. This venerable 


ecclesiastic was at Lisbon at the time of- 


the great earthquake in 1755. 

Leicestershire — At Willoughby Water- 
less, H. N. Gamble, esq. 

Lincolnshire—n his 82d year, John 
Waxet, esq. senior alderman of Lincoln. 

Aged 89, Mrs. Ellison, of Lincoln, mo- 
ther of Col. E. M. P. 

At Boston, aged 75, Mrs. Fydell, re- 
lict of T. F. esq. 

At Grantham, Rev. Dr. Samuel Herbert. 
This geutleman’s patronymic was Beilby ; 
and the place of his nativity, Kingston- 
upon-Hull; or its immedtate vicinity. He 
was of Trinity-college, Cambridge, B. A. 
1770; M. A. 1774; D. D. 1786. About 
40 years agohe was a guest at the celebrated 
table of John third Duke of Rutland; and 
was presented, in 1776, to the vicarage of 
Croxton Kyrie. He was. also rector of 


[Jam 


Folkton, Yorkshire. On the decease of na 
elder brother, some years ago, who was said 
to be in a state of mental incapacity, and 
died unmarried, the Doctor succeeded to 
the family estate, and assumed the name 
of Herbert, in compliment to some female 
ancestor. He married, first, in May 1792, 
Miss Rastall, of Newark, a sensible wo- 
man, and by her had two or more children, 
His second wife was the daughter of the 
Rev. William Manners, of Grantham, by 
the sister of Sir Thomas Whitchole. She 
died in child-bed of (it is believed) her first 
child, or at least in a short time after she 
had given it birth. 

At Holbveach Hurn, aged 81, Capt. Jo-« 
seph Ward. 

At Sutterton, aged 75, Mr. Cabourn, 
whitesmith, cathedral and church bell- 
hanger, and an ingenious change-ringer. 
He began the above branches of business 
in his early days with 16s. gleaned in 
Christmas-boxes, and left behind him free- 
holds, copyholds, and personal property, 
to his offspring, upwards of 20,000/ sterling. 

At Gainshorough, aged 88,J.Elwick, esq. 

At Saltfleet, Mrs. Anne Sowerby; and 
the next day, her husband, Lieut. S. 

Monmouthshire — At Newport, Mr. R. 
Rudder, Clerk to the Monmouthshire Ca- 
nal Company. 

Norfolk—in his 63d year, Rev. Marma~- 
duke Ward, M. A. of Trunch, Norfolk, 
recter of Horsington, co. Lincoln, late fel- 
low of Magdalen college, Oxford. 

At Norwich, aged 59, T. Blake, esq. 
barrister-at-law. 

At Norwich, aged 3S, Rob. Lincoln, esq. 
son of the late governor of St. Vincent’s. 

The wife of Capt. Murray, of Norwich. 

At Norwich, aged 76, S. Pye, esq. at- 
torney-at-law, 

Mr. Jos. Lubbock, of Norwich, an emi- 
nent cotton-manufacturer, and change- 
ringer on St. Peter Mancroft ring of 12 
bells, and a member of the society of St. 
Peter’s Youths. 

At Yarmouth, aged 64, Benjamin Cas- 
terton, esq. many years water-bailiff. 

At Burnham Westgate, aged 66, R, 
Frances, esq. 

Aged 65, E. Billingsley, esq. of Huck- 
wold-cum-Wilton. 

At Swaffham, of the small-pox, which 
had been designedly brought into the pa- 
rish, aged 28, Robert Smith. He was 
inoculated for the Smali-pox about 17 
‘years ago, had gone regularly through the 
disease, and had several pustules, many 
of which had left their marks still visible 
upon him. As cases of Small-pox after 


Vaccination have been industriously circus. 
lated, it seems but justice to the publick 
to have it known, that even the small-pox 
is not an absolute preservative against ha- 
ving that disorder again ; and it must ren- 
der a similar argument in cases of Vaccina- 
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tion of very little weight.—It is remark- 
able that there are in Swaffham two otber 
persons who have had the small-pox twice ; 
and possibly, upon inquiry, many such 
instances might be found in other places. 

At Gillingham, aged 42, Rich. God- 
dard, gent. leaving a wife and ten children. 

At Catton, aged 68, J. Ives Harvey, 
esq. alderman of Conisford ward. He 
served the office of sheriff of Norwich in 
1779, and of mayor in 1783. 

At South Creake, Charles Turner, gent. 
late of Caius College, Cambridge. 

1814, Jan. 2. At his Chambers in the 
Inner Temple, aged 67, Thomas Lowten, 
esq. clerk of Nisi Prius in the Court 
of King’s Bench, and deputy clerk of 
the Pipe, &c. &c. ; a man distinguished 
for a long series of years, amongst the 
very foremost of his professional bre- 
thren, as a solicitor of talents and inte- 
grity. From education he derived few 
advantages, but Nature had gifted him 
with an understandiug truly masculine, and 
with powers of mind unusually vigorous 
and comprehensive. The sagacity he pos- 
sessed, in his knowledge of men and things, 
was almost intuitive, and such as could 
only have resulted from a deep and prac- 
ticalobservation of human nature. He per- 
ceived the real merits of a cause, in all its 
bearings; scarcely ever did it happen that 
the final event contradicted the first im- 
pression of his mind: and such was his 
dexterity in extracting the truth, from 
matters however complicated, that dis- 
guise, whether veiled by bold effrontery 
or subtle misrepresentation, was quickly 
unmasked. ‘These qualities, united with 
great-discretion, and a spirit of manly in- 
dependence, speedily brought him into 
notice ; and his aid and assistance were 
eagerly sought after, in all cases of mo- 
ment and difficulty, as well by the opulent 
and powerful, as the indigent and obscure. 
In his professional transactions he mani- 
fested upon all occasions a most disinte- 
rested spirit ; the cause of his clients he 
felt as his ewn, their interests he protected 
with courage, firmmess, and fidelity ; ne- 
ver suffering selfish motives to warp him 
from his duty, or to impede the’ progress of 
his exertions. In his private friendships he 
was faithful and sincere, nor was he wanting 
in promoting the prosperity and success of 
those who possessed his regavd and esteem. 
Very many are the persons now living who 
¢an substantiate the truth of this state- 
ment, by testifying the solid advantages 
which they have derived from his valuable 
advice and well-directed support. The 
appointment of Clerk at Nisi Prius, which 
in early life he received at the hands of 
Lord Mansfield, he retained to his death 
under both the successors of that distin- 
guished Peer in the Court of King’s Bench, 
In this ardnous station the powers of bia 


mind were frequently called into exercise, 
both in the decision of disputes betweea 
his professional brethren, and in those 
causes which were left by the Court to his 
umpirage. In the discharge of the more 
common functions attached to this office, 
he displayed a judgment, punctuality, and 
elose attention, that materially alleviated 
the pressure of business, which within late 
years has been increasing im that Court, 
and thus saved the time and labour of 
those engaged in carrying it forwards, If 
his private life had been in some respects 
differently ordered, if a portion of his 
earlier days had been devoted to the calm 
enjoyments which intellectual pursuits 
and a domestic circle afford ; the harsher 
traits in his character would have been sof. 
tened down, and the many good qualities 
inherent in his nature would have been 
wrought to a higher polish, and shone 
with redoubled lustre. That stern severity 
ef temper, which upon various occasions 
was expressed more than felt, and which to 
the modest and humble rendered him ag 
object} rather to be feared than delowed, 
would have been then only exercised in the 
exposure of fraud and chicanery, and in 
the defence of virtue and merit, whilst 
the benevolent feelings of his heart would 
have stood équally prominent @ith the az 
common powers of his mind. 

Jan. 1. In his 54th year, Francis Ed- 
wards, esq. of Leominster; a member of 
the Corporation, and many years an ac- 
tive but humane magistrate of that bo- 
rough. He was also a Captain ia the 9d 
troop of Yeomanry Cavairy, and one 
his Majesty’s Deputy Lieutenants of the 
county of Hereford. This gentieman’s 
active life was devoted to benevolemée and 
the interests of his friends. His steady at 
tachment and undeviating integrity would 
alone have secured him respect; but hig 
sincere wish to be “ no man’s enemy” 
deservedly obtained for him, whilst living, 
universal esteem, and sincere and ua- 
affected regret for his irreparable loss. On 
the following Friday, the three treops of 
Yeomanry Cavalry, under the command of 
Major Whittaker, paraded, for the pur~ 
pose of paying a just, but solemn tribute 
of respect to the deceased ; by attending 
his funeral to Canon Pyon. The hearse 
was preceded by the band of the Ist Here. 
ford local militia, playing a mournful 
dirge, and the pall was supported by the 
Captaius of the Troops, and four Captains 
of the North local militia, friends of the 
deceased. The ceremony was mournfal, 
and rendered still more deeply affecti 
by the. testimony of ail to departed worth, 
It will, however, long be regretted, that 
some token of respect was not paid by the 
Corporation to one who had so long been 
a member, and whose interests he had al- 
ways promoted. Such a public — 
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of regard would not only have cherished 
his memory ; but have stimulated others 
to emulate his example. 

Jan. 15. In'Brayne’s-row, Spa-fields, 
afier an illness of-several years, aged 75, 
Mr. Wim. Dixon, upwards of 50 years a 
Member of the Moravian Church; uni- 
versally beloved and respected. 

Jan.\7. At herapartments in LowerGros- 
Yenor street, after a long and very painful 
illness, aged 61, Mrs. Hogper, relict of war- 
thy Jas. 'H. esq. formerly of The Coventry 
Cross, in Bond-street, and lately of Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea; whose death, Dec.15,1813, 
is recorded in our Obituary, Vol. LXXXILI, 
Part ii. p. 629. ‘The character and con- 
uct of the learned, the ambitious, and 
the great, among our fellow-mortals, sel- 
dom fail to be delivered down to posterity 
with profuseness of care, and with all the 
embellishment of venal panegyric. Even 
such labours are not without their use: for 
they stimulate the descendants of the illus- 
trious dead to copy after the patterns thus 
set up to view, and to study to preserve 
wnsullied the glories of their race. But, 
it is to ‘be feared, the benefit resulting to 
Society at large from these exhibitions of 
exaited pudlic excellence, in philosophers, 
heroes, ‘statesmen, .and princes, is at.best 
limited, aud often precarious ; whilst the ge- 
neratity of mankind contemptate the splea- 
did description with careless apathy, if not 
with incredufous indifference: whereas 
the faithful representation of a fife of pri- 
vate goodness, of common attainment by 
man or woman in the humdler walks of hu- 
manity; cannot fail to interest, and to eu- 
Sage the imitation of numbers. — Mr. and 


r 
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Mrs. H. were both amiable m their lives, 
and are much regretted by a large circle 
of respectablg friends in their deaths, As 
a tradesman, Mr. Hooper was indefati- 
gably industrious, attentive to his cus- 
tomers, grateful for favours, patient un- 
der disappointme nts, moderate in his ipro- 
fits, frugal in his expences, temperate, 
and even abstemious iv his personal en- 
joyments. Mrs. Hooper admirably .as- 
sisted her good husband in his calm pur- 
suit of a comfortable independence, by her 
courteous deportment to all his employers, 
by her readiness and dexterity in the go- 
vernment of his family, by her skilful.mas 
nagement in all the minute details of bis 
household ceconomy, by her cheerful tem- 
per and undeviating benevolence to all 
around her. Blest with a family, of whom 
five sons (all in business) and two daugh- 
ters (one married) survive them, they 
ruled over the interesting pledges of their 
affection with a lax silken cord of love, and 
never probablygave one duteous childa just 
cause to sigh, tillnow — that they ere ne 
more. May their children emulate their 
many virtues! May they remember. the 
happiness of having had parents so indyul- 
gent, so prudent, so mild, and so impartial, 
“* Manibus date lilia plenis; 

Puipureos spargam flores, et fungar inani 
Munere,” Amicus. 

Jun. 20. Suddenty, in Castle-street, 
Oxford-road, in his 63d year, Mr. William 
Hughes, formerly faro-dealer at the Ladies 
Banks. He was much regarded as aman 
of cheerful obliging temper; and it may 
be truly said, that he never made an 
enemy, or deserved one. 
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Tedishentesces Tasie for January, 1814. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
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By Ww. Cary, Strand. 
Height of Fabrenheit’s Thermometer, 
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*,* Fine Gold fell 3s. on the 4th Dec. and 4s. on Ist Jan. 


_ The price now charged 


by the Loudon Refiners is 54. 8s, 2¢r'Ounce,—Fine Silver remains at 7s. 6d. B.5. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Doc. 28, 1313, to Jan. 25, 1914 
, Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 146 | 50 andiGO: 157 
Males - ny 1490 | Males - 896 t ert | 8 Siand 10: 42} 60 and-70 200 
Females: 701 §' Females 784 10 and 20 44] 70 and 80: 147 
Whereofhavedied under 2 years.old 439-} 3 (20 and 30 99]. 80 and 90. 64 
Peck Loaf 3s. 10d: 4s. Id. 4s. 3d. 4s. 5d.) & Y30and 40 127] 90-and 100° 8 
Salt £1. per bushel; 41d, per pound. | 40 and 50 204 | 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending January 15. 





















































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat , Rye , Barly) Oats {Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats. Beans. 
s dts, dfs. dj's. djs. d es Gig, Gis. Cis. & 4. dh 
Middlesex 77 442 2/59 9/30 1/45 3)\Essex 73 O41, 0/39 828 443 6 
Surrey 83 443 O42 8)31 247 6]/Kent 7+ 38)00 O40 4/50 O43 4 
Hertford "4 441 O43 10132 264 9//Sussex 74 200 0138 G)26- 342 O 
Redford 72 G40 U/38 10)28 1/49 10}|/Suffolk 68 0/34, 0138 8/25 “740 11 
Huntingd. 71 1100 0/39 8/22 8159 17|/Camb. 67 8/42 0/36 10/20 9/57 8 
Northamp. 74 4/55 O}86 1)%5 11/55  0||Norfolky 64 8|37 4/95 1/23 = 8 
Rutland 78 000. 0/57 ops 654 O}|Lincolm 7i 1/42 0/39 S21 50 4 
Leicester 81 0)00 0/40 2)25- 7/60 0+) York 70 652 237 624 O68 8 
Nottingh, 80 0/50 043 026 657 © |Durham 68 O00 O41 0/26.11;00 0 
Derby 83 2\00 O/42 8/28 10/65. 4}/Northum. 64 11/42 2/36 7/25 11300 0 
Stafford 84 8,00 OS 2)28 10jH4 10 \Cumberl. 75. 852. 841. 11/26 9100 O 
Salop 86 862 245 0155 600 O}\Westmor. 81 7/60 O44 9/28 21:00 0 
Hereford. 80 3/54 4/40 8/29 750 7|\Lancaster 85 100 0/00 0\31 700 Oo 
Worcester 84 6/60 0/44 10/55 3/57 10|/Chester $1 11/00 0/54 2/352 4/00 oO 
Warwick 89 300. O42 8/55 4/65 9)/Flint 85. 8400 O00 0130 iN 0 
Wilts. 78 4,00 O67 8/27 1056 Oj} Deubigh 88 2,00 0/52 1)28 1/00 O 
Berks 78 7}00 OST LRT TW46 2/Anglesea O00 OOO 0/42 O23 O00 @ 
Oxford 80 9100 036 925 O51 SiiCarnarv. 84 0/00 0/46 0/25 0/00 oO 
Bucks 73 1000 0:56 4/28 Si6 3Si|Merionet. 97 9/00 0/49 032 10100 0 
Brecon 83 2100 O48 6/24 0100 O||Cardigan 89 0/00 0/66 10 0 
Montgom. 72 9/00 O|41 731 00 0||Pembroke 65 700. 0}37 QI 0 
Radnor 80 600 0/44 3j28 9,00 O/Carmarth: 80 0100 O/45- 6 0 
Glamorg. S81 5J00 O|97 4 0 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Gloucest. 80 3)00 O41 1 2 
78 646 941 0);26 11551 5 Somerset $4 4}90 0142 7 4 
Average of Scotland, per quarter: Monmo. 85 6,00 O43 2 0 
00 0,00. 000 0j00 0,00 0/) Devon 81 10)00. O/41 9 0 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma-||\Cormwall 76 1)00 0/57 4 0 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by||/Porset 78 5j00 O34 8 0 
which Exportation, and’ Bounty are to be||Hants 75 700 0\36 11 1 
regulated in Great Britain............ ae a ee we 76 245. lial O s 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, January 24: 65s. to 75s. 


RETURN.OF WHEAT, in Mark-Lane, inclading only fromJan. 10.to January; 15: 
Total 1,672 Quarters. Average TOs. Si—6d. higher than last Return, 


OATMEAL, per Boll of 140ibs. Avoirdapois, Jan. 15, 35s. 1d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Jam 19, 77s. 10jd. 
PRICE OF HOPs, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, January 24: 


Kent Bags ........... . 6. Gs to 9. 5s. | Kent Pockets~......0.+. 91 Os.to 12, Gt 
Sussex Ditte ......... 6l. Os. to 8/. 8s. | Sussex Ditto ..........0. 82. Os..to 102. 10s. 
Essex.Ditto........... 84 Os. to 11d 10s, | Farnham Ditto. .......114 Os. to 164 16% 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, January 24: 
St. James’s, Hay 4l. 4s. 0d.Straw. 11.179. 64.— Whitechapel, Hay 54 Os. Od. Straw-il. 15K 
Olover 6/. 16s, 6d.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 17s. 64. Straw il. 17s, Od. Clover 6/. 105, 
SMITHFIELD, Jan. 24. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8!bs. 


Woe cdicccinceennenressicacccete Ata te.08.-} 4attwnsscccmsnnistasscsiantcces none. 
Mutton coc.ccecceeterereseosQs. Ud, to Ts, Ge. Head of Cattle at Market this Day: 
Vee. cescoccesevcce-cocsecsceet 88, to Ge, Sd. Beasts-about 2,180. Calves 70. 





Porkd....0.ccceee ensecesecoseses 85. Od, to 9s. 0d. | Sheep. «0+ 12,150. Pigs. 200. 
COALS, Jan. 26): Newcastle 56s, Od +—70s. Od. Sunderland 68s. 0d. —73s.16¢. 
SOAP, Yellow, 112s. Mottled 194s, Curd 128s. CANDLES,15:. 64. per Doz. Maoulds17s.0d. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8lb, St. James’s 6s. 1id. Clare Market, 6s, 94d. Whitechapel Gs. 3d, 








OPpERTyY, i 

Canal, 

— East India Ditto, 
1061.— Rock Life Ditto, 
-Lane 


— Grand 


i. ex Dividend 


i, — Ellesmere and Chester, 


London.— 


19/1. — Lower 


r clear. 


, 144. 10s, — Regent’s 


— Monmouth 130 


ex Dividend. 


1001. ex Dividend. — Globe Insurance, 
1. 10s.—Grand Junction Water Works,362 


Scott, 28, New Bridge-street, 


. ex Dividend, 25/. half yea 
20/. 10s. — Wilts and Berks, 


Dock, 


1071. — Ashton 85/. 82 
60/1. — Huddersfield 
150/. 


3/. 10s, half year. 


50/. Discount.—London Flour Shares, 5/. — Drury 
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at the Office of Mr. 
» 11802, 11802 


721. — Kennet and Avan, Old Shares, 
Renters’ Shares, 200/.—Surrey Institution, 15 


20l. Discount — West-India 


1102 —London Ditto, 
2i. 10s. — Sirand Bridge, 


THE AVERAGE PR 
Jan. 1814 (to the 26th), 
Junction, 2251. ex Dividend 
41. half year. — Old Union, 
Medway, 79/. — Rochdale, 


Trent and Mersey Canal 
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EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN JANUARY, 1814. 


4 per Ct.|5perCt 


Bank 


$ perCt!3 perCt 
Stock. 
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Sunday 
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Navy. 





B, Long 
Ann, 


Irish | Imp. 
5perCt.|3perCt. 
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India 
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Jan. 21, 
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7 pr. 
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Ex. 
Bills. 


5 pr. 
5 pr. 
6 pr. 


6 pr. 
6 pr. 
6 pr. 
7 pr. 
6 pr. 


6 pr. 
6 pr. 


5 pr. 


12} pr. 
134 pr. 


164 pr. 
7} pr. 


17 pr. 
17} pr. 





13§ pr.| 











Lion Passage, Fleet Street, London. 





17} pr. 


17) pr. 





18} pr. 





198 pr. 
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20 pr. 
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183 pr. 





19 pr. 
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and Bentiey, Red 


Sox, 








RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, & Cox 
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